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BE bea CE 


Two years have elapsed since the publication of the last issue of 
Instructions to Field Parties and Description of Soil Types. During 
these years the soils of many new areas have been studied and much 
additional information in regard to the general relation of the soils 


_ of thé United States has been obtained. The correlation of the soils 


is a very difficult problem, and one which can not be definitely solved 
from the data obtained by the survey of a limited number of widely 


separated areas. Each additional survey throws new light upon the 


subject, and sometimes necessitates changes in the soil names used in 
the earlier reports. The student of soils will doubtless realize that 
the necessity for such readjustments is an inherent feature of work 
of this character. 

Appreciating the importance of the proper correlation of the soils, 
Messrs. Macy H. Lapham, Charles N. Mooney, J. E. Lapham, and 
Hugh H. Bennett—field men of wide experience—were detailed to 
assist Messrs. George N. Coffey and Jay A. Bonsteel in the revision of 


- this publication. This committee has gone carefully over the reports 


of all the areas that have been surveyed, compared the descriptions 
and analyses of the soils, and made such changes as were necessary to 
bring each soil into its proper place in the classification. Every 
change made is believed to be a step in advance, no step has been taken 
except after the most careful consideration of all the questions involved, 
and it is believed that the subject has been handled in a conservative 
way. | 

The present volume is definitive of the state of knowledge at the 
time of its issuance. However, the collection of data is going on and 


a fuller understanding of soil relationships is being gained as area after 


area is mapped. It follows that some changes in the present classi- 


fication will yet be found advisable, and these will be made as their 
need becomes apparent. In this way, and only in this way, can a 


uniform and consistent exposition of the wonderfully varied soil 


resources of the country be ultimately accomplished. 


Mitton WHITNEY, 
Chief of Bureau. 
WasuineTon, D. C., May 24, 1906. 
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SOIL SURVEY FIELD BOOK. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SURVEYING SOILS. 


Organization of field party.—A field party in the soil survey usually 
consists of two men, an assistant in charge of party and a field 
assistant. The assistant in charge of’ party is responsible for the 
field work of the party, for the preparation of reports and maps, 
for the carrying on of all necessary correspondence, for the payment 
of all field expenses, and for the forwarding of monthly expense 


accounts to headquarters. The field assistant will perform all 


official duties required of him by the assistant in charge. 
Field outfit.—The outfit for field work consists of the following: 


Soil auger, 40-inch. / 

Geologist’s hammer 

Notebooks. - 

Compass or plane table. 

Odometer. 

Chain scale. 

Set of colored pencils. 

Base map. 

Sacks and tags for collecting samples of soil. 

Cards for reporting samples collected (Forms 46, 47, 48). 

Requisition cards (Form 43). 

Copy of Soil Survey Field Book. 

In addition to the above certain parties should add: 

Alkali outfit. 

Extension auger and pipe wrenches. 

Filter pump and screw-driver. 

Metallic tape 50 feet long. 

Mailing cases and water bottles. 

All supplies may be obtained on application to the property 
clerk of the Bureau, countersigned by the chief clerk. Memorandum 
receipts are taken by him for all supplies issued. Additional sup- 
plies, stationery, etc., needed while in the field should be ordered 
on card (Form 43). The loss of or damage to any supplies should 
be at once reported to the chief clerk, with an explanation of the cause 


of such loss or damage. 


y 
/ 
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Base map.—All mapping should be on a scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. 
Where possible base maps on this scale will be furnished all field par- 
ties before entering the area. Wherever such maps are supplied 
it is supposed that they are the most reliable and complete maps 
obtainable. Field parties should endeavor to correct the base map 
if it is found in error. Frequent check upon directions should be 
made with the compass, and all distances‘on roads are to be meas- 
ured with the odometer. 

Where minor errors are encountered in the base map which can not 
be corrected, the soil boundaries on the map should be so adjusted 
as to present a representation as nearly correct as possible, and note 
of such instances should be made so that in case a revised edition 
of the map is published the correction can be made without a resurvey 
of the soils. No attempt should be made to correct the contour 
lines on engraved topographic sheets. 

Plane-table traversing.—-It is sometimes impossible to furnish the 
field party with a base map of proper accuracy. In all such cases 
the party will be supplied with a plane-table outfit, and a traverse 
base map of the area should be constructed in the field by the soil- 
survey party. This traverse work should, however, be reduced to 
a minimum. 

In carrying on traverse work or surveying of any description the 
methods used, where possible, should conform to well established 
methods, such as are given in Wilson’s Topographic Surveying. 
The base map should show roads, streams, towns, churches, school- 
houses, and in a sectionized country township and_ section lines. 
No attempt should be made to construct a general topographic map 
of the area, but distinct bluff or terrace lines or the occurrence of a 
hill in a generally level country, where these influence the distribu- 
tion of soil types, may be indicated by hachures. Public roads 
should be shown in double solid lines, secondary or private roads 
in double broken lines, trails in a single broken line, and soil bound- 
aries in a single dotted line. On tracing cloth copy single lines can 
be used for all roads. Secondary roads and trails should not be 
surveyed unless necessary in the location of soil boundaries. Roads 
and township and section lines should be drawn in black; streams 
and other water lines in blue. 

In order to orient plane-table maps to true north and south, the 
map on page 4 showing the lines of equal magnetic declination, 
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is given. The solid lines show equal declination and the dotted 
lines show equal annual change. The lines are moving westward, 
so that where the declination is east it decreases and where west it 
increases annually. Whenever it is not possible to determine the 
declination from the map with a fair degree of accuracy the party 
should consult the county surveyor, who can usually furnish this 
datum. When a large area is being surveyed it is especially desirable 
to do this, as the declination may vary considerably between the 
eastern and western parts of the survey. True north should be 
shown on the margin of all maps. 

Odometer.—The Bell odometer has been adopted for use in all 
measurements. The instrument should be clamped to the axle of 
the vehicle and the iron pin driven in the end of the hub and bent 


so that as the wheel revolves the end of the pin just strikes the swell 


of the cogwheel on the odometer. The red hand revolves once every 


mile, giving the fractions of a mile, each space representing one- 


fortieth of a mile, or 8-rods. Each revolution of the red hand moves 
the yellow hand one space, representing the miles up to 40 in one 
revolution around the dial, and shown by the inside figures. Each 
revolution of the yellow hand moves the black hand one space, each 
space representing 40 miles, and shown by the outside figures. The 
sum of the indications of the three hands gives the mileage. Each 


odometer is adapted to but one sized wheel. In case it is impossible 


to obtain a vehicle with a wheel of the proper size for the odometer 
in use the readings must be corrected in order to read miles. 
Should any other sized wheel be used the following formula will 
enable the proper correction to be made: ; 
_ad 
ak 
Where «x is distance traversed in fortieths of a mile, d is the diame- 
ter of the wheel to be used, d, is the diameter of wheel to which the 
odometer is adapted, and a is number of dial divisions as read from 
odometer. 

The instruments furnished by this Bureau are nearly all adapted 
to a 42-inch wheel. The following table will enable the proper cor- 
rection to be made when any other than a 42-inch wheel is used. 


x 


The figures in the first column are the dial divisions as read from 


the odometer, and the figures in the other columns give the distance 
traveled in fortieths of a mile. Chain scales divided into forty parts 
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to an inch are supplied for convenience in platting distances as meas- 


ured or calculated in this table. - 2. 


Toble for reducing odometer readings to fortieths of a mile. 

~ 
Chain scale divisions for wheels of different diame- _ 
ters—inches. 
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Field and office maps.—As soon as a section as large as 35 or 40 
square miles has been surveyed, a copy or tracing of the map already 
finished, with soil legend attached, should be made and forwarded to 
the office, so that any accident which might happen to the original 
sheet would not destroy all record of the work. The sheets from which 
the map for publication are to be drawn should be marked “correct.” 
This “correct”? map may be either the office copy or the field sheets, 
and care should be taken to see that all sheets join up, so that the work 
will be complete when assembled. 

Upon the completion of an area all maps, with complete legend and 
profile, all notebooks, plane-table sheets, and all other data collected 
during the survey, are to be forwarded to the Bureau. 

Abbreviations.—In order to secure greater simplicity and uni- 
formity on the field maps, the abbreviations of the principal words 
used in describing the texture of soils are given below. These abbre- 
viations have been formed by taking the first letter, or in some cases 
the first two letters, of the word, asS. for sand and Si. for silt. When it 
is necessary to use more than one word to express the texture, the 
abbreviation for each word in the description should be given in the 
same order as the words: For example, the abbreviation for fine sandy 
loam should be written Fsl.; for sandy clay Sc.; for stony sandy loam 
Stsl., ete. 


EON sos... - Steen Clay ae 2 teen oe oe C. Hard paises seo Hp 
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Determining soil types. —The soil type is the unit of soil classification. 
A type comprises all soil material in any region which is marked to cor- 
responding depths by identity or close similarity in texture, structure, 
organic matter content, and color, and by similarity of origin and of 
topography. A type comprises all soil material which may properly be 
included in one general description covering these points. In the 
humid regions the description covers the material to an average depth 
of 3 feet; in the arid regions to a depth of 6 feet. The average depth 
of the surface soil and its relationship to the subsoil should be included 
in the general description. If the material changes, either in the sur- 
face soil or in the subsoil, enough to affect definitely plant growth, the 
character of this change should be noted, and if the soil material in 
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which it occurs is of sufficient extent it should be classed as a separate 
type. 

When minor differences of texture, structure, organic matter con- 
tent, or succession of materials occur in the soil sections representing 
single areas of 10 acres or more, such variations may be described in 
the report as phases. Such phase descriptions should always be sub- 
ordinated to the description of the type of which they form variations. 

While it is not desirable to make more types than is absolutely 
necessary, still every distinct type should be recognized, described, 
and mapped. There will, of course, be some local variation in the 
type, and where there is serious doubt as to the advisability of sepa- 
rating the soil material into two typcs the separation should be made, 


as doubtful types can be more easily combined than separated without . 


further field work. 

While agricultural value should be considered in the mapping of soils, 
it can not always be used asa safe guide in separating the soil into differ- 
ent types. Marked differences in the appearance and productiveness of 
the same type of soil have been observed in different areas, due not to 
any inherent difference in the character of the soil but to the employ- 
ment of better and more thorough methods of cultivation on some 
parts than on others. Where these differences can be eliminated by 
the employment of similar methods of treatment, the soils should be 


mapped as the same type, although their present yields are very. 


different. | 

Outlining soil boundaries.—Make preliminary borings in sufficient 
number to outline the location of a considerable body of soil material of 
uniform character. Record the general description of one or more bor- 
ings. Select a color to represent this description and color in so much of 
the map as undoubtedly corresponds with the description. Work away 
from this identified area until soil materials are found which manifestly 
do not fit the former description. Select a second color for this new 
set of soil characteristics and color in on the map only where the new 
material undoubtedly occurs.. Work in between the areas of the two 
types thus established until a zone or line is found where all material 
on one side becomes increasingly characteristic of the one type and on 
the other side of the other type. Draw a line on the map to represent 
this Ime or to represent the center of the zone of gradation of soil 
characteristics. This line will constitute a soil boundary. It is well 
to remember that, in mapping on a seale of 1 inch to 1 mile, an ordinary 
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sents a width of nearly 53 feet on the ground. Soil variations occur- 
is ring in areas smaller than 10 acres can not usually be represented, 
meance a square on the map one-eighth of an inch on each side repre- 
sents 10 acres on the ground, and smaller areas can not well be printed 
q from engraved stones. 

_ Naming soil types. —The type names employed by this Bureau con- 
sist of two essential parts: First, the descriptive or class name, such as 
sand, loam, or clay; second, a series or locality name, such as Miami, 
: ‘Marshall, or Norfolk. The descriptive part is to distinguish between 
_ soils of different classes or texture, while the serics or locality part is 
used to distinguish between soils of the same class or texture, but 
r. differing materially with respect to origin, structure, organic-matter 
~ content, essential coloring, or other important characteristics. 

The type name covers the entire profile. Where there occurs, as a 
subsoil, material which if exposed at the surface would be called 
fresno sand, for instance, it is not proper to speak of this subsoil as 
© Bricsnc sand, but as material which gives rise to the Fresno sand when 
exposed at the surface. Wherever the soil section is essentially 
modified by the presence of material of a different texture, so as to 
lose its identity, another soil type should be established. Thus, a 
‘section which showed from 6 to 15 inches of silt underlain by sand 
would be classed as a distinct type, although the underlying sand 
might be identical with the material of some other sandy type. 

In this book is given a concise description of all the types of soil 
recognized by this Bureau up to December 31, 1905. In establishing 
ty pes in each area this list should be eee fully consulted. The field 
men will be held accountable for the recognition of all well-established 
soil types and for all possible correlations of soils in their areas with 
types already established. Provisional names should only be used in 
case of serious doubt or in the case of types which are known to be new. 
As soon as a thorough acquaintance with the type conditions has been 
obtained, a description of so general a nature that it will apply to the 
entire type should be sent in on Form 46. This type description 
ped be made of every soil found in the area, whether it is correlated 
ith a soil occurring in another area, or is recognized as a new type. 
iticrever a type is encountered the identity of which is uncertain, 
th e best possible suggestions should be made as to its correlation and 
a provisional name given it pending the determination of the exact 
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place which the type occupies in the soil classification, and this na me 
should be used in all subsequent correspondence in regard to the area. 
If for any reason the type name is changed after a sample has been 
sent in, the old name should be given in parentheses on label and card — 
after the new or substituted name. 

A soil, to be correlated with a type, must conform to it in certain | 
broad, general features, but may differ from it in some details which 
do not greatly affect the crop value. The descriptions of the soil types _ 
given in this publication must be taken as the definition of the general 
average of the type; and it must be remembered that certain minor 
variations, such as are frequently called phases, may occur in different 
areas. ~ 
In the selection of local names for new or doubtful types the series _ 
relationship should be expressed in so far as it is known to exist. For 
example, soils found in a river bottom which differ only in texture | 
should be classed in the same series. The same local name should not — 
be employed for soils of different texture when no series relationship 
exists between them. “3 

Samples for laboratory examination.—To avoid unnecessary work 
and to prevent overcrowding of the laboratory force, it will be neces- 
sary to use care and judgment in the selection of samples for mechanical al 
or chemical examination. q 

As soon as a thorough acquaintance with the type conditions has S 
been obtained, one preliminary sample of each doubtful type should be 
sent in for mechanical analyses, using the red tag for this and no other 
purpose, as an aid in determining the proper classification and correla- 
tion of the type. The analyses of these preliminary samples will be 
included in the report, together with those’ of samples collected lett 

After the work has progressed sufficiently to insure a thorough 
representative set, a limited number of samples from not exceadiil 4 
three places (including the preliminary samples) in each important soil 
type, and limited to one or two localities in the case of less important 
types, should be collected. The individual samples should be described. 
on Form 47, one card being used for each sample, whether of a surface 
soil or a subsoil, and each sample should be designated by the name 
adopted for the type. This card (Form 47) should be sentin at the 
same time as the sample. Where the subsoil consists of two or m 
layers of entirely different texture, a separate sample of each 1] 
should be taken. The samples should be taken, as far as practicable, 
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when the soil is in good physical condition. When heavy clay soils are 
sent in a wet condition the samples dry into hard lumps, which can be 
crushed only with great difficulty. 

In the correlation of the soils much importance is given to the sam- 
ples, and great care is enjoined upon those in charge of parties to see 
that the samples are representative in every respect. The samples 
should be taken to represent the type as defined, and not with a view 
of showing all the different phases. Samples should not be located by 
towns outside of the area being surveyed. As it is sometimes desirable 
to know the exact location where a sample was taken, the location 
should be indicated on the field copy of the map by a small “s.” 

A separate card (Form 48) is provided for miscellaneous samples, 
such as marl, minerals, crusts, and plants, and in all cases such samples 
should be fully described, and the kind and purpose of the examination 
desired should be clearly stated. Often a qualitative examination will 
answer if the purpose of the work is known, and thus the long and tedi- 
ous process of a complete chemical analysis may be avoided. 

Care in attending to these details will insure the greatest accuracy 
and the earliest completion of the work, so that the results may be 
available as soon as possible, preferably before the party leaves the 
district. 

Write all cards and tags on samples of soil in ink, as pencil rubs 
badly and is sometimes illegible when received in the office. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS. 


While the classification of the seils within a given area must necessa- 
rily be determined in the field by the men who are actually engaged in 
the mapping of the area, the broader relationships between the soils of 
different areas must be taken up at the Bureau, where all of the infor- 
mation concerning the various areas is available and where the decision 
must be made as to what constitutes the general average of the type. 
The determination of the true relationships of the soils of different areas 
is a very difficult problem, and it is essential that the field men give all 
possible assistance in this work. In order that they may be in a posi- 
tion to render the best assistance in the solution of this problem, an out- 
line of the general plan of classification, with a brief discussion of the 
principles upon which this arrangement is made, is given. 
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Soil type.—The fundamental unit in mapping and classifying soils 
is the type. In the determination of a type of soil there are many fac- 
tors to be considered. Among the most important are the texture, 
which deals with the size of the particles, the structure, which deals 
with the arrangement, the organic-matter content, origin, color, depth, 
drainage, topography, native vegetation, and natural productiveness. 
The classification is based primarily upon the physical properties, but 
all factors that influence the relation of soils to crops, so far as their 
influence can be determined, are taken into consideration. Many of 
the soil types in a given locality have been formed by the same general 
processes, and they will necessarily grade one into another in respect 
to all characteristics. 

Soil class.—Soil types, which constitute the units of soil classifica- 
tion, may be grouped in different ways. As soils are made up of parti- 
cles of different sizes, they may be grouped according to the relative 
proportions of the particles of different sizes which they contain. This 
grouping is known as the soz class, and is based on texture. By means 
of mechanical analyses the particles less than 2 millimeters in diameter 
are separated into 7 grades and the various percentage relationships of 
the different grades determine the class of soil; that is, they determine 
whether it is a sand, sandy loam, loam, clay, or some intermediate class. 
In addition to the fine earth, of which a mechanical analysis is made, 
many soils contain larger particles, which if of small size are called 
“oravel,’’ and if of larger size are called ‘‘stones,” so that in the soil 
classification it is possible to have a gravelly sand, loam, or clay, and 
likewise stony members of the various classes. 

As the soils of different classes grade into each other, the line of sepa- 
ration between the different classes is necessarily an arbitrary one. 
The particles also may be very irregularly distributed between the dif- 
ferent grades, so that it is not possible to make a rigid classification 
according to the mechanical analyses. Much has been done, however, 
to systematize and bring into uniformity the classification by a careful 
examination of the analysis of several thousand samples, which have 


been described by the field men and analyzed in the laboratory of the 


Bureau. The following table shows the results of such an examination, 
and is intended as a guide in standardizing descriptions and as an aid 
in solving doubts concerning the proper classification of soils in new 
areas. Uniformity and close adherence to the standard are the chief 
considerations which it is desired to secure. The following table 
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It has been found convenient to number the different 
4 grades into Bach the soil is separated by mechanical analysis. 
’ name of the grade to which these numbers refer is given in the table. 
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Soil series.—It has been found that in many parts of the United 
States a given set of soil classes are so evidently related through source 
of material, method of formation, topographic position, and coloration 
that the different types constitute merely a gradation in the texture of 
an otherwise uniform material. Soils of different classes that are thus 
related constitute a series. A complete soil series consists of material 
similar in many other characteristics, but grading in texture from 
stones and gravel on the one hand, through the sands and loams, to a 
heavy clay on the other. 

In arranging the soils in series the same factors should be considered 
that are used in separating soils of the same class into different types. 
For example, the Marshall silt loam and the Miami silt loam have been 
separated because of the difference in the amount and condition of the 
organic matter in the surface soil and the essential differences in colora- 
tion. The former is dark brown to black, while the latter is light 
brown to almost white. This same relation has been found to exist 
between soils of other classes in the glacial regions, and these factors 
have been used as a basis for separating the glacial soils into the Mar- 
shall and the Miamiseries. On account of the very different processes of 
their formation, residual and recent alluvial soils should not be included 
in the same series. 

Soils may, however, be very similar in origin and texture but may 
occupy so entirely different topographic positions that their relation to 
crops is entirely changed, and this fact should be recognized by the use 
of another serial name. An example of this is found in the separation 
of the soils of the Piedmont Plateau and the Appalachian Mountains 
into the Cecil and the Porters series. 

The color of the soil is one of its most noticeable physical features, 
and is often of the greatest assistance in separating the soils into 
different series. The soils of the Orangeburg series, for example, have 


been formed in a very similar manner to those of the Norfolk series, but 


are distinguished from the latter by the red color of the subsoil and 
the associated differences in agricultural value. 

Soil series may grade into each other in a manner similar to the 
intergradation of the types within a series. Thus the Marshall series 
may grade into the Miami series and the Norfolk series into the Orange- 
burg or Portsmouth series. 

Much advance has been made in the last two years in the arrange- 
ment of the soils in series. Several of the original types have been 
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merged into others, or have been given new names in order to bring | 
them into a uniform series, where this could be done without danger 
of confusion. If the field men acquaint themselves with the general 
characteristics of these series they will find it a great aid in placing — 
soils of new areas. Furthermore, if any type in a series is thoroughly 
understood, the remaining types can be called to mind without Be ‘ 
ence to the printed description, thereby reducing the number of type fs 
descriptions necessary to be carried in the head. There will be found iP. 
in nearly all areas soils of local origin and of exceptional character 
which will have to be given local names, but so far as possible the 
soils encountered in new areas should be correlated with established 
types, preference being given where possible to some of the great series _ 
described hereafter. 

The following series have been established: 


ah. 


in 
= 


Soils of the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plains. 


Norfolk series.—Light-colored soils with yellow sand or sandy a " 
subsoils. 
Portsmouth series.—Dark-colored soils with yellow or mottled gray 
sand or sandy clay subsoils. 
Orangeburg series.—Light-colored soils with red sandy clay subsoils. | ; 
Galveston series.—The coastal beaches and marshes. = 
Houston series —Dark-gray or black calcareous prairies. 3 
Lufkin series —Light-colored soils with heavy mottled gray and yea 
low%ubsoils. on 
Gadsden series.—Gray soils with subsoils of similar texture oceupy- 2 
ing gentle slopes and depressions and formed by wash or creep from _ 


higher areas. a 4 
Susquehanna series.—Gray soils with heavy red clay subsoils which 
become mottled and variegated in color in the deep subsoil. ee 


Wickham series.—Reddish or reddish-brown terrace soils overlying — 
reddish, micaceous heavy sandy loam or loam subsoils. 


Souls of the Flood Plains of the Mississippi and Other Rivers. 


Wabash series.—Dark-brown or biack alluvial soils subject to overflow. ; 


Waverly series.—Light-colored alluvial soils subject to overflow. 


Miller series —Brown to red alluvial soils formed from the reworking. 
of the Permian Red Beds. aa a 
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Soils of the Piedmont Plateau. 


Cecil series.—Gray to red soils with bright-red clay subsoils, derived 
from igneous and metamorphic rocks. 

Penn series.—Dark Indian-red soils with red subsoils derived from 
red sandstones and shales of Triassic age. 

Chester series.—Gray to brown surface soils with yellow subsoils, 
derived principally from schists and gneisses. 


Soils of the Appalachian Mountains and Allegheny Plateaus. 


Porters series.—Gray to red soils with red clay subsoils, derived from 
igneous and metamorphic rocks. 
. Dekalb series.—Brown to yellow soils with yellow subsoils, derived 
from sandstones and shales. 
Upshur series—Brown to red soils with red subsoils, derived from 
sandstones and shales. 


Souls of the Limestone Valleys and Uplands. 


Hagerstown series.—Brown to yellowish soils with yellow to reddish 
subsoils, derived from massive limestone. 

Clarksville series.—Light-gray to brown soils with yellow to red sub- 
soils, derived mainly from the St. Louis limestone. 


Soils of the Glacial and Loessial Regions. 


Miami series —Light-colored upland timbered soils. 

Marshall series —Dark-colored upland prairie soils. 

Volusia series —Light-colored soils with yellowish subsoils, derived 
by feeble glacial action from sandstones and shales. 


Soils of the Glacial Terraces. 


Dunkirk series.—Light-colored reworked glacial material occurring 
as terraces around lakes and along streams. 

Clyde series—Dark-colored soils formed from reworked glacial 
material deposited in glacial lakes. 

Sioux series.—Dark-colored soils resting on dark or light-colored 
subsoils with gravel beds usually within 3 feet of the surface. 

Superior series.—Gray and red soils with red subsoils, formed from 
reworked glacial material deposited in glacial lakes. 

Vergennes series —Light-colored soils with gray or whitish subsoils, 
derived from Champlain clays or lighter deposits over these clays. 
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Residual Soils of the Western Prairie Regions. 





Oswego series—Gray or brown soils, derived from sandstones and 
shales. 

Crawford series.—Brown soils with reddish subsoils, derived from 
limestones. 


Vernon series.—Brown to red soils typical of the Permian formation. 
Soils of the Great Basin. 


Bingham series.—Porous dark or drab colluvial and alluvial soils 
underlain by gravel or rock, occupying lower mountain slopes. 

Redfield series.—Red soils consisting of colluvial and alluvial mate- 
rials derived from red sandstones and other rocks 

Malade series.—Dark-colored alluvial soils underlain by light-colored 
sands, sandy loams, or heavy reddish material. 

Jordan series.—Light to dark-colored lacustrine deposits. 

Salt Lake series.—Dark-colored soils underlain by stratified sedi- 
ments of lacustrine origin. 


Soils of the Northwestern Intermountain Regions. 


Bridger series.—Dark-colored soils with sticky yellow subsoils, of 
colluvial and alluvial origin. 

Yakima series.—Ash-gray to light-brown soils derived principally 
from ancient lake sediments consisting of an admixture of volcanic 
dust, basaltic, andesitic, and granitic materials. 

Gallatin series.—Light to dark-colored soils with yellowish to dark 
compact subsoils, of recent alluvial origin from basaltic and voleanie 
rocks, 


Soils of the Rocky Mountain Valleys, Plateaus, and Plains. 


Laramie series.—Dark-colored soils with light-colored gravelly sub- 
soils, derived from colluvial mountain wash. 

Colorado series.—Light-gray to reddish-brown soils and subsoils, 
derived from colluvial wash. 

Billings series.—Compact adobelike gray to dark or brown soils and 
subsoils, formed mainly by reworking of sandstones and shales and 
occupying old elevated stream terraces. 

Fruita series—Reddish-brown soils formed by reworking of sand- 
stones and shales, occurring as stream terraces. 
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Mesa series.—Light-gray to brown soils derived from old fiood-plain 
deposits now elevated to form mesa lands. 

San Luis series.—Reddish-brown gravelly soils formed from lacus- 
trine sediments of voleanic rocks. 

Laurel series.—Light-gray to black soils underlain by river sands 
or gravels, occurring in flood plains along streams. 


Soils of the Arid Southwest. 


Indio series.—Light-colored soils usually underlain by coarser sands 
and gravels, formed by colluvial and alluvial wash from granitic rocks, 
mingled with some shale and sandstone. 

Gila series —Light to dark-brown soils of flood-plain alluvium, 
underlain at varying depths by coarse sands and gravels. 

Imperial series.—Light-colored or reddish soils formed from old 
marine or lacustrine sediments modified by more recent deposits and 
underlain to great depths by heavy material. 

Soils of the Pacific Coast. 


~ 


Sierra series.—Light-gray to red and frequently gravelly soils, often 
underlain by red adobes. 

Maricopa series.—Loose, dark-colored soils derived from unassorted 
colluvial or partially assorted alluvial materials, generally derived from 
granitic or volcanic rocks. 

Placentia series.—Reddish soils derived largely from the weathering 
of alluvial and colluvial deposits, generally underlain by heavy compact 
red material with an impervious adobe structure. 

Oxnard series.—Dark-colored alluvial or colluvial soils derived from 


higher lying areas of sandstones and shales. 


San Joaquin series.—Compact red soils and subsoils derived from 
old marine sediments, usually underlain by red hardpan. 

Stockton series.—Brown to black soils with heavy yellow subsoils, 
derived from old alluvial sediments. 

Fresno series.—Light-colored soils with light-gray, ashy subsoils and 
alkali-carbonate hardpan, derived from old alluvial wash. 

Hanford series.—Recent alluvium of flood or delta plains derived 
from a variety of rocks. The light-textured soils are light in color 
and the heavy-textured soils are dark in color. 

Salem series.—Residual, alluvial, or colluvial soils, either red or 
dark in color, derived from rocks of basaltic, schistose, crystalline, or 
arenaceous character. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ESTIMATING AND MAPPING 
j ALKALI. 


ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF TOTAL SALTS. 


Principles of electrolytic determination.—The alkali content, in 
terms of total salts, is determined in both soils and waters by the use 
of the electrolytic bridge.@ 

By this instrument the electrical resistance in ohms, at 60° F., to the 
passage of a current through a cell filled with the soil or water in which 
the salt concentration is to be estimated, is determined. The resistance 
varies with the character and amount of the salts, decreasing as the 
concentration becomes greater. This rate of decrease in resistance 
with increase in concentration of any one particular salt or mixture 
of salts may be graphically represented by a curve. Such a curve, 
constructed experimentally by observing the resistance corresponding 
to various concentrations of a salt solution, will constitute a scale or 
standardization curve, from which the approximate concentration of 
salt solutions of the same general character may be determined from 
the resistance readings. 


When for purposes of comparison and representation upon maps 


the alkali or salt content of soils is grouped into zones of various 
degrees of concentration, the resistance corresponding to the lines 
of separation or concentration limits will constitute a series of limiting 
values. 

Instructions for operating the electrolytic bridge.—The irrigation 
water, or the soil, the electrical resistance of which is to be found, is 
put into the hard-rubber cell with metal electrodes. If the salt con- 
tent of water is to be determined, the cell is filled even full with the 
water. If the salt content of soils is to be determined, the soil is 
placed in a shallow cup and thoroughly mixed or worked with dis- 
tilled water until a condition of saturation is reached, indicated by 
the appearance of free water. The cell is then filled with this material, 
gently tapping the cell on the ground to exclude air bubbles. The 
top of the soil is then struck off with a knife edge, so that the cell 
shall be just level full of the saturated soil. The cell is then suspended 
in the mercury cups attached to the electrolytic bridge and the electrical 
resistance determined in the following way: 








_  @¥oramorecomplete description of the princip!es and operation of the electro- 
lytic bridge, see Bulletins 8 and 15 and Circular 6, Division of Soils, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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The telephone receiver is pressed against the ear and the handle of 
the instrument pressed down, when a buzzing sound will be heard in 
the receiver. Holding the handle down so as to keep the battery switch 
closed, the pointer is rotated to either right or left until the position 
is found at which the note in the telephone receiver is no longer heard 
or is only indistinctly heard. On rotating the pointer to either side 
of this position, the sound in the receiver should gradually increase. 
In case difficulty is found in locating the exact position of balance, 
it will be found of assistance to rotate the pointer rapidly back and 
forth over the position of least sound, locating points of equal intensity 
on either side. The mean position between these two points gives 
the position of balance, and the number opposite the pointer gives the 
desired reading. 

The sharpness of the minimum reading is much improved if the 
inner surfaces of the electrodes are kept clean and free from traces 
of grease. When waters are being tested, the cell should be occa- 
sionally cleaned with an alkaline solution or kept well scoured. The 
operator should avoid handling or touching the surfaces of the electrodes 
with the fingers. 

In case a balance is not obtained with the 1,000-ohm coil of the 
rotary switch, the 100-ohm and 16-ohm coils should be tried in succes- 
sion. It is best to choose the coil which will bring the balance as near 
as possible to the center of the scale, as this is the most sensitive position. 

Having obtained the balance, the resistance is found by multiplying 
the resistance of the comparison coil, as shown by the rotating switch, 
by the number on the scale opposite the pointer. Thus, if the com- 
parison coil used has a resistance of 100 ohms and the reading on the 
scale is 0.92, the resistance in the scale is 92 ohms. If the comparison 
coil is 1,000 ohms and the reading on the scale is 4.5, the resistance 
would be 4,500 ohms. After taking the resistance in this manner, 
take the temperature immediately, either of the water or of the 
saturated soil, by sticking the bulb of a thermometer in and leaving 
it for some moments. The resistance is then corrected for this tem- 
perature according to the directions given below. 


aIn order to dislodge mercury from the expansion chamber at the top of the 
stem in the field thermometer, shake the mercury into the expansion chamber 
as far as possible and heat the chamber in boiling water or over the flame of a 
match. 
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Reduction of resistances to a temperature of 60° F.—A single illus- 
tration will serve to show the way the following table is used in the 
reduction of electrical resistances to a uniform temperature of 60° F.: 
Suppose the observed resistance of the soil is 2,585 ohms at a temper- 
ature of 50.5°. In the table, at the temperature of 50.5°, as indicated 
on the left-hand side, we find that at that temperature 2,000 ohms is 
equal to 1,748 ohms at 60°; 5,000 ohms is equal to 4,370 ohms at 
60°; hence 500 ohms would be equal to 437 ohms. Similarly, 80 ohms 
would be one-hundredth of the value given for 8,000 ohms at 50.5° 
in the table, therefore equal to about 70 ohms at 60°, while the 5 
ohms would be equal to about 4 ohms. These separate values are 
added together thus: 


2,000 1,748 
500 437 
80 70 

5 4 


2,585 ohms at 50.5°==2, 259 ohms at 60°. 








~ Reduction of the electrical resistance of soils to a uniform temperature of 
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32.0} 625 | 1,250 | 1,875 | 2,500 | 3,125 | 3,750 | 4,375 | 5,000 5, 625 
32.5) 632 | 1,264 | 1,896 | 2,528 | 3,150 | 3,792 | 4,424| 5,056 5, 688 
33.0 | 639 | 1,278 | 1,917 | 2,556 | 3,195 | 3,834 | 4,473 | 5,112 5, 751 
33.5 | 646 | 1,292 | 1,938 | 2,584 | 3,230 | 3,876 | 4,522 | 5,168 5,814 
34.0} 653 | 1,306 | 1,959 | 2,612 | 3,265 | 3,918 | 4,571 | 5,224 5, 877 
34.5} 660 | 1,320 | 1,980 | 2,640 | 3,300 | 3,960 | 4,620) 5,280 5,940 
35. 0 667 | 1,334 | 2,001 | 2,668 | 3,335 | 4,002 | 4,669 | 5,336 6, 003 
35.15 674 | 1,348 | 2,022 | 2,696 | 3,370 | 4,044 | 4,718 | 5,392 6, 066 
36.0 681 | 1,362 | 2,043 | 2,724 | 3,405 | 4,086 | 4,767 | 5,448 6, 129 
36. 5 688 | 1,376 | 2,064 | 2,752 | 3,440 | 4,128 | 4,816 | 5,504 6, 192 
37.0 695 | 1,390 | 2,085 | 2,780 | 3,475 | 4,170 | 4,865 | 5,560 6, 255 
37.5 702 | 1,404 | 2,106 | 2,808 | 3,510 | 4,212 | 4,914] 5,616 6, 318 
38. 0 709 | 1,418 | 2,127 | 2,836 | 3,545 | 4,254 | 4,963 | 5,672 6, 381 
38. 5 716 | 1,432 | 2,148 | 2,864] 3,580 | 4,296 | 5,012} 5,728 6, 444 
39. 0 722 | 1,444 | 2,166 | 2,888 | 3,610 | 4,332 | 5,054| 5,776 6, 498 
39.5 729 | 1,458 | 2,187 | 2,916 | 3,645 | 4,374] 5,103] 5,832 6, 561 
40. 0 736 | 1,472 | 2,208 | 2,944 | 3,680 | 4,416 | 5,152 | 5,888 6, 634 
40. 5 743 | 1,486 | 2,229 | 2,972 | 3,715 | 4,458 | 5,201 | 5,944 6, 687 
41.0 750 | 1,500 | 2,250 | 3,000 | 3,750 | 4,500 | 5,250 | 6,000 6,750 
41.5 757 | 1,514 | 2,271 | 3,028 | 3,785 | 4,542 | 5,299 | 6,056 6, 813 














"a 
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Reduction of the electrical resistance of soils to a uniform temperature of 
60° #’.—Continued. 





°F. | 1000 | 2000 | 3000 | 4000 | 5000. 6000 | 7000 | 8000 9000 








5,341 | 6,104 6, 867 


763 | 1,526 | 2,289 | 3,052 | 3,815 578 | ; 

620 | 5,390 | 6,160 6, 930 
656 

6 


0 
.5| 770 | 1,540 | 2,310 | 3,080 | 3,850 


4 

4 
43.0 776 | 1,552 | 2,328 | 3,104 | 3,880 | 4 5, 432 | 6,208 6, 984 
43.5 782 | 1,564 | 2,346 | 3,128 | 3,910 | 4,692 | 5,474! 6,256 7,038 


| 44.0 788 | 1,576 | 2,364 | 3,152 | 3,940 | 4,728 | 5,516] 6,304 7,092 
44.5 794 | 1,588 | 2,382 | 3,176 | 3,970 | 4,764 | 5,558 | 6,352 7,146 


45.0} 800 | 1,600 | 2,400 | 3,200 | 4,000 | 4,800 | 5,600| 6,400] 7,200 
45.5 | 807 | 1,614 | 2,421 | 3,228 | 4,035 | 4,842 5,649] 6,456 | 7,263 


46.0} 814 | 1,628 | 2,442 | 3,256 | 4,070 | 4,884] 5,698] 6,512] 7,326 
46.5 | 821 | 1,642 | 2,463 | 3,284 | 4,105 | 4,926 | 5,747:| 6,568 | 7,389 
47.0 | 828 | 1,656 | 2,484 | 3,312 | 4,140 | 4,968 | 5,796! 6,624] 7,452 
47.5 | 835 | 1,670 | 2,505 | 3,340 | 4,175 | 5,010 5,845 | 6,680] 7,515 
48.0 | 842 | 1,684 | 2,526 | 3,368 | 4,210 | 5,052 | 5,884| 6,736 | 7,578 
48.5 |~ 849 | 1,698 | 2,547 | 3,306 | 4,245 | 5,094 | 5,933] 6,792] 7,641 


49.0} 856 | 1,712 | 2,568 | 3,424 | 4,280 | 5,136) 5,992] 6,848| 7,704 
49.5 | 862 | 1,724 | 2,586 | 3,448 | 4,310 | 5,172 | 6,034| 6,896| 7,758 











50.0 | 868 | 1,736 | 2,604 | 3,472 | 4,340 | 5,208 | 6,076| 6,944| 7,812 
50.5 | 875 | 1,750 | 2,625 | 3,500 | 4,375 | 5,250-| 6,125 | 7,000| 7,875 
51.0| 881 | 1,762 | 2,643 | 3,524 | 4,405 | 5,286 | 6,167| 7,048| 7,929 | 
51.5 | 887 | 1,774 | 2,661 | 3,548 | 4,435 | 5,322 | 6,209| 7,096| 7,983 | 


52.0 | 893 | 1,786 | 2,679 | 3,572 | 4,465 | 5,358 | 6,251 | 7,144] 8,037 
52.5 | 900 | 1,800 | 2,700 | 3,600 | 4,500 | 5,400 | 6,300} 7,200] 8,100 | 


53. 0 906 | 1,812 | 2,718 | 3,624 | 4,530 | 5,486 | 6,342 | 7,248 8,154 | 
53. 5 912 | 1,824 | 2,736 | 3,648 | 4,560 | 5,472 | 6,384] 7,296 8,208 | 
54. 0 919 | 1,838 | 2,757 | 3,676 | 4,595 | 5,514 | 6,433 | 7,352 8, 271 
54. 5 926 | 1,852 | 2,778 | 3,704 | 4,630 | 5,556 | 6,482 7, 408 8, 334 


55. 0 933 | 1,866 | 2,799 | 3,732 | 4,665 | 5,598 | 6,531 | 7, 464 8, 397 
55. 5 940 | 1,880 | 2,820 | 3,760 | 4,700 | 5,640 | 6,580 | 7,526 8, 460 


56. 0 947 | 1,894 | 2,841 | 3,780 | 4,735 | 5,682 | 6,629 | 7,576 8, 523 
56. 5 954 | 1,908 | 2,862 | 3,816 | 4,770 | 5,724} 6,678 | 7,632 8, 586 
: 57.0 961 | 1,922 | 2,883 | 3,844 | 4,805 | 5,766 | 6,727 | 7,688 8, 649 
2, 57.5 968 | 1,936 | 2,904 | 3,872 | 4,839 | 5,807 | 6,775 | 7,743 8,711 


58. 0 974 | 1,948 | 2,922 | 3,896 | 4,870 | 5,844 6, 818 7, 792 8, 766 
58. 5 981'| 1,962 | 2,943 | 3,924 | 4,905 | 5,886 | 6,867 | 7,848 8, 829 












































59.0 | 987 | 1,974 | 2,962 | 3,949 | 4,936 | 5,923 | 6,910] 7,898 | 8,885 
59.5 | 994 | 1,988 | 2,982 | 3,976 | 4,971 | 5,965 | 6,959] 7,953 | 8,947 
| ~ 60.0 | 1,000 | 2,000 | 3,000 | 4,000 | 5,000 | 6,000 | 7,000 | 8,000 9,000 
: : 60.5 | 1,006 | 2)012 | 3,018 | 4,024 | 5,030 | 6,036 | .7,042 | 8,048 | 9,054 
| 61.0 | 1,013 | 2,026 | 3,039 | 4,052 | 5,065 | 6,078 |. 7,091 | 8,104 | 9,117 
| 61.5 | 1,020 | 2,040 | 3,060 | 4,080°| 5,100 | 6,120 | 7,140| 8,160 | 9,180 
’ "62.0 | 1,027 | 2,054 | 3,081 | 4,108 | 5,135 | 6,162 | 7,189] 8,216] 9,243 | 
*62.5 | 1,033 | 2,066 | 3,099 | 4,132 | 5,165 ) 6,198 | 7,231 | 8,264) 9,297 | 
| 3 63.0 | 1,040 | 2,080-| 3,120 | 4,160 | 5,200 | 6,240 | 7,280} 8,320} 9,360 | 
F. 63.5 | 1,047 | 2,094 | 3,141 | 4,188 | 5,235 | 6,282 | 7,329 | 8,376 | 9,423 
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60° F’.—Continued. 





6000 


9009 



































oF. | 1000 | 2000 | 3000 | 4000 | 5000 7000 | 8000 

64.0 | 1,054 | 2,108 | 3,162 | 4,216 | 5,270 | 6,324 | 7,378| 8,432| 9, 486 
64.5 | 1.061 | 2,122 | 3,183 | 4,244 | 5,305 | 6,366 | 7,427| 8,488| 9,549 
65.0 | 1,068 | 2,136 | 3,204 | 4,272 | 5,340 | 6,408 | 7,476 | 8,544| 9,612 
65.5 | 1.075 | 2,150 | 3,225 | 4,300 | 5,375 | 6,450| 7,525 | 8,600| 9,675 
66.0 | 1,082 | 2,164 | 3,246 | 4,328 | 5,410 | 6,492 | 7,574] 8,656| 9,738 
66.5 | 1,089 | 2.178 | 3,267 | 4,356 | 5,445 | 6,534} 7,623 | 8,712] 9,801 
67.0 | 1,096 | 2,192 | 3,288 | 4,384 | 5,480 | 6,576 | 7,672 | 8,768| 9,864 
67.5 | 1,103 | 2,206 | 3,309 | 4,412 | 5,515 | 6,618 | .7,721 | 8,824] 9,927 
68.0 | 1,110 | 2,220 | 3,330 | 4,440 | 5,550 | 6,660 | 7,770| 8,880] 9,990 
68.5 | 1,117 | 2,234 | 3,351 | 4,468 | 5,585 | 6,702 | 7,819 | 8,936] 10,053 
69.0 | 1,125 | 2,250 | 3,375 | 4,500 | 5,625 | 6,750 | 7,875 | 9,000] 10,125 
69.5 | 1,133 | 2,266 | 3,399 | 4,532 | 5,665 | 6,798 | 7,931 | 9,064] 10,197 
70.0 | 1,140 | 2,280 | 3,420 | 4,560 | 5,700 | 6,840 | 7,980] 9,120} 10,260 
70.5 | 1,147 | 2,294 | 3,441 | 4,588 | 5,735 | 6,882 | 8,029 | 9,176| 10,323 
71.0 | 1,155 | 2,310 | 3,465 | 4,620 | 5,775 | 6,930 | 8,085 | 9,240] 10,395 
71.5 | 1,162 | 2,324 | 3,486 | 4,648 | 5,810 | 6,972 | 8,134 | 9,296 | 10, 458 
72.0 | 1,170 | 2,340 | 3,510 | 4,680 | 5,850 | 7,028 | 8,190 | 9,360] 10,530 
72.5 | 1,177 | 2,354 | 3,531 | 4,708 | 5,885 | 7,062 | 8,239] 9,416 | 10,593 
73.0 | 1,185 | 2,370 | 3,555 | 4,740 | 5,925 | 7,110 | 8,295 | 9,480 | 10,665 
73.5 | 1,193 | 2,386 | 3,579 | 4,772 | 5,965 | 7,158 | 8,351 | 9,544| 10,737 
74.0 | 1,201 | 2,402 | 3,603 | 4,804 | 6,005 | 7,206 8,407 | 9,608 10,809 
74.5 | 1,208 | 2,416 | 3,624 | 4,832 | 6,040 | 7,248 | 8,456 | 9,664| 10,872 
75.0 | 1,215 | 2,430 | 3,645 | 4,860 | 6,075 | 7,290 | 8,505| 9,720} 10,935 
75.5 | 1,222 | 2,444 | 3,666 | 4,888 | 6,110 | 7,332 | 8,554/ 9,776] 10,998 
76.0 | 1,230 | 2,460 | 3,690 | 4,920 | 6,158 | 7,380 | 8,610 | 9,840} 11,070 
76.5 | 1,238 | 2,476 | 3,714 | 4,952 | 6,190 | 7,428 | 8,666 | 9,904| 11,142 
77.0 | 1,246 | 2,492 | 3,738 | 4,984 | 6,230 | 7,476 | 8,722 | 9,968| 11,214 © 
77.5 | 1,254 | 2,508 | 3,762 | 5,016 | 6,270 | 7,524 | 8,778 | 10,032 | 11,286 
78.0 | 1,262 | 2,524 | 3,786 | 5,048 | 6,310 | 7,572 | 8,834 | 10,096 | 11,358 
78.5 | 1,270 | 2,540 | 3,810 | 5,080 | 6,350 | 7,620 | 8,890 | 10,160 | 11, 430 
79.0 | 1,278 | 2,556 | 3,834 | 5,112 | 6,390 | 7,668 | 8,946 | 10,224] 11,502 
79.5 | 1,286 | 2,572 | 3,858 | 5,144 | 6,430 | 7,716 | 9,002 | 10,288 | 11,574 
80.0 | 1,294 | 2,588 | 3,882 | 5,176 | 6,470 | 7,754 | 9,058 | 10,352 | 11,646 
80.5 | 1,302 | 2,604 | 3,906 | 5,208 | 6,510 | 7,812 | 9,114] 10,416 | 11,718 
81.0 | 1,310 | 2,620 | 3,930 | 5,240 | 6,55@ | 7,860 | 9,170 | 10,480 | 11,790 
81.5 | 1,318 | 2,636 | 3,954 | 5,272 | 6,590 | 7,908 | 9,226 | 10,544 | 11,862 
82.0 | 1,327 | 2,654 | 3,981 | 5,308 |6,635 | 7,962 | 9,289 | 10,616 | 11,943 
82.5 | 1,335 | 2,670 | 4,005 | 5,340 | 6,675 | 8,010 | 9,345 | 10,680 | 12,015 
83.0 | 1,343 | 2,686 | 4,029 | 5,372 | 6,715 | 8,058 | 9,401 | 10,744 | 12,087 
83.5 | 1,351 | 2,702 | 4,053 | 5,404 | 6,755 | 8,106 | 9,457 | 10,808 | 12 159 
84.0 | 1,359 | 2,718 | 4,077 | 5,436 | 6,795 | 8,154 | 9,513 | 10,872 | 12,231 
84.5 | 1,3u7 | 2,734 | 4,101 | 5, 468 | 6,835 | 8,202 | 9,569 | 10,936 | 12,303 
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Reduction of the electrical resistance of soils to a uniform temperature of 
60° F.—Continued. 





°F. | 1000 | 2000 | 3000 | 4000 | 5000 | 6000 | 7000 | 8000 9000 











85.0 | 1,376 | 2,752 | 4,128 | 5,504 | 6,880 | 8,256 | 9,632 | 11,008] 12,384 
85.5 | 1,385 | 2,770 | 4,155 | 5,540 | 6,925 | 8,310 | 9,695 | 11,080] 12, 465 


86.0 | 1,393 | 2,786 | 4,179 | 5,572 | 6,965 | 8,358 | 9,751 | 11,144 | 12,537 
86.5 | 1,401 | 2,802 | 4,203 | 5,604 | 7,005 | 8,406 | 9,807 | 11,208 | 12,609 


87.0 | 1,409 | 2,818 | 4,227 | 5,636 | 7,045 | 8,454 | 9,863 | 11,272 | 12, 681 
87.5 | 1,418 | 2,836 | 4,254 | 5,672 | 7,090 | 8,508 | 9,931 | 11,344] 12,762 


88.0 | 1,427 | 2,854 | 4,281 | 5,708 | 7,135 | 8,562 | 9,989 | 11,416 | 12,843 
88.5 | 1,435 | 2,870 | 4,305 | 5,740 | 7,175 | 8,610 | 10,040 | 11,480 | 12,915 


89.0 | 1,443 | 2,886 | 4,329 | 5,772 | 7,215 | 8,658 | 10,091 | 11,544 | 12,987 
89.5 | 1,451 | 2,902 | 4,353 | 5,804 | 7,255 | 8,706 | 10,157 | 11,608 | 13,059 




















90.0 |.1, 460 | 2,920 | 4,380 | 5,840 | 7,300 | 8,760 | 10,220 | 11, 680 13, 140 
90.5 | 1,468 | 2,936 | 4, 404 | 5,872 | 7,340 | 8,808 | 10,276 | 11,744] 13,212 


91.0 | 1,477 | 2,954 | 4,431 | 5,908 | 7,385 | 8,862 | 10,339 | 11,816 | 13,293 
91.5 | 1,486 | 2,972 | 4,458 | 5,944 | 7,430 | 8,916 | 10,402 | 11,888 | 13,374 


92.0 | 1,495 | 2,990 | 4,485 | 5,980 | 7,475 | 8,970 | 10,465 | 11,960 | 13, 455 
92.5 | 1,504 | 3,008 | 4,512 | 6,016 | 7,520 | 9,024 | 10,528 | 12,032 | 13,536 


93.0 | 1,513 | 3,026 | 4,539 | 6,052 | 7,565 | 9,078 | 10,591 | 12,104 | 13,617 
93.5 | 1,522 | 3,044 | 4,566 | 6,088 | 7,610 | 9,132 | 10,654 | 12,176 | 13, 698 


94.0 | 1,531 | 3,062 | 4,593 | 6,124 | 7,655 | 9,186 | 10,717 | 12,248 | 13,779 
94.5 | 1,540 | 3,080 | 4,620 | 6,160 | 7,700 | 9,240 | 10,780 | 12,320 | 13, 860 


95.0 | 1,549 | 3,098 | 4,647 | 6,196 | 7,745 | 9,294 | 10,843 | 12,392 | 13,941 
95.5 | 1,559 | 3,118 | 4,677 | 6,236 | 7,795 | 9,354 | 10,913 | 12,472 | 14,031 


96.0 | 1,569 | 3,138 | 4,707 | 6,276 | 7,845 | 9,414 | 10,983 | 12,552 | 14,121 
96.5 | 1,579 | 3,158 | 4,737 | 6,316 | 7,895 | 9,474 | 11,053 | 12,632 | 14,211 


97.0 | 1,589 | 3,178 | 4,767 | 6,356 | 7,945 | 9,534 | 11,123 | 12,712 14, 301 
97.5 | 1,599 | 3,198 | 4,797 | 6,396 | 7,995 | 9,594 | 11,198 12,792 | 14,391 


98.0 | 1,609 | 3,218 | 4,827 | 6, 436 | 8,045 | 9,954 11,263.) 12,872 | 14,481 
98.5 | 1,619 | 3,238 | 4,857 | 6,476 | 8,095 | 9,714 11,333 | 12,952 | 14,571 


99.0 | 1,629 | 3,258 | 4,887 | 6,516 | 8,145 | 9,774 11, 403 | 13,032 | 14,661 
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Concentration intervals.—The concentration limits used in the 
classification of alkali soils are, respectively, 0.20, 0.40, 0.60, 1, and 3 
per cent of total salts in the dry soil, the maps showing the distri- 
bution of the several grades of concentration being constructed in the 
field directly from field determinations. : 

Average standardization.—In the alkali surveys carried on by the 
‘Bureau standardization curves have been constructed in many widely 
separated areas differing greatly in the character of the salts present. 
From the average of 15 such curves an average standardization curve 
has been obtained, from which the following table of limiting values or 
electrical resistances, corresponding to the various degrees of concen- 
tration, are derived. 

These values are found of sufficient accuracy to warrant their use 
in all reconnoissance work, and can be used in alkali surveys involving 
approximate determinations over limited areas, or in all alkali surveys 
where subject to check by independent standardization. In case it is 
found that the average curve does not give reliable results, or where 
unusual accuracy is required, a new curve should bc made according 
to the instructions given on page 31. 


Average standardization—T able of limiting values. 





Salt in Sand and 
; sandy 


Clay | 
loam. 


Lo : 
On loam. 


oath Clay. |Average. 


Per cent.| Ohms. Ohms. | Ohms. | Ohms. Ohms. 




















3. 00 21.9 24.9 26. 7 27.4 25. 2 
1. 00 43. 7 45. 3 47.7 48. 8 46. 4 
- 60 65. 9 68.8 fen 73.5 69. 8 
- 40 92. 1 95. 3 98. 7 101. 4 96. 9 
- 20 163. 6 172. 5 178.7 193. 4 Lite 





For convenience, where it is desired to determine the percentage of 
alkali from the resistance at 60° F., the following table has been picked 
out from the average standardizations: 
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Table showing percentage of salt in soil. 





‘Resistance Sand and 














r o 
at 60° F. | sandy loam. Loam. Clay loam. Clay. 

fn Per cent a Per cent salt. | Per cent salt. | Per cent salt. 
25 2. 65 2.98 3.19 3. 30 
30 2.18 - eG 2. 65 2.79 
35 ee 69 1 Oe 7 PAS 2. 28 
40 1.18 1. 40 1. 63 Lata 
45 95 102 1.18 1.28 
50 83 . 89 94 97 
55 74 . 80 84 87 
60 67 ETL 74 78 
65 60 . 64 67 7A 
70 5 . 58 61 65 
75 51 . 54 56 59 
80 47 Zol Say 54 

- 44 mAT . 49 50 

Bn 90 . 41 . 43 tis .47 
95 . 38 . 40 . 42 . 44 
100 OG oil . 39 41 
105 704 ; ee oD Bou . 38 
110 Any seu) 348) . 36 
115 . 30 Apill 8p} . 34 
120 Baye es 20 . 30 Howl Nao 
125 Ae . 28 . 30 sail 
130 B25 PHL dss . 30 
135_ . 24 . 26 SOHL . 29 
140 APB} e205 20%. - 28 
145 ORE . 24 $25 . 26 
150 wl #20 . 24 meaO 
155 ARAL SOR - 2B 24 
160 . 20 Rl 2 Boy 
Tope, LAD A! p22 JOR 
170 .19 . 20 PAL nae 








Directions for making standardizations.—If greater accuracy be 
desired, or if it be believed that the average standardization curve is 
not applicable to the conditions, a standardization curve or table is to 








Take 8 or 10 crusts, including the top inch of soil, or if crusts can 
“not be obtained, use the strongest alkali soils collected from different 
places over the whole area. Place a portion of cach of the several 
-erusts or soils in a large cup or bottle, filling the vessel from one-fourth 


fill the vessel with distilled water, stirring or shaking frequently, and 
with the filter pump filter off a portion of each solution, cleaning the 
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filtrate after each filtration. Discoloration of solutions from the 
presence of black alkali may be ignored. 

Determine the electrical resistance of each solution, and either dilute 
with distilled water or else increase the concentration by evaporation 
or the addition of more alkali material until each filtrate shows a resist- 
ance of approximately 10 ohms at 60° I. From equal volumes taken 
from each solution make up in a large vessel a composite solution not 
From 100 c¢. c. of this composite solu- 
tion determine the weight in grams@ of soluble salts by evaporation, 
Divide the weight so obtained into 
each percentage given in the last four columns of the following table 
and multiply the quotient by 100. The result in each case represents 
the number of cubic centimeters of composite solution to be diluted 
with distilled water to 100 ¢. ¢. in order to obtain the corresponding 
If the 
volume thus secured for some of the higher concentrations exceeds 
100 ¢. ¢., it should be reduced to 100 ¢. c. by evaporation. Ordina- 
rily a 3.33 per cent solution is as concentrated as will be required, as 
(See note below.) 


less than 1 quart in volume. 


igniting gently before weighing. 


percentage of salt in soil given in the first column of the table. 


this represents | per cent of salt in the soil. 


To obtain limiting values. 





Salt in solution. 

















Salt in 
ee Sandand ao 
soll sandy Loam. | Rta Clay. 
loam. | ary 
| 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
3. 00 10.00 | 7.95 7.14 6. 67 
1.00 Shae: 2.65 2. 38 ae. 
. 60 2. OO 1. 59 1. 43 Lobes 
. 40 130 1. 06 .95 . 89 
. 20 Loy Pas . 48 . 44 
Resistances to 
be reduced 
to 60° F.and 
divided by .24 pe 55 . 29 .30 














The resistance in ohms of each dilution of the composite solution, 
divided by the factor appearing at the foot of the column designating 





a Weighing, if done with care, may be upon druggist’s scales, 15.5 grains 
equaling 1 gram. 
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the class of soil in the preceding table, will give for each class of soil 
the limiting value, or resistanes in the cell at 60° F. of saturated soil 
corresponding to the concentration limits. These resistances or limit- 
ing values are to be inserted in'the proper place in the following table: 


Table of limiting values. 





; Sand and 
Salt in Clay 
abil. sauey Loam. Sank Clay. 





a Ohms. Ohms. Ohms. Ohms. 











~ 





Norte.—If it is desirable to determine the 3 per cent limit in the soil, portions 
of the composite solution will have to be concentrated by evaporation accord- 
ing to the above directions so as to contain the percentage of salt given in the 
table. The cell filled with such concentrated solutions gives a resistance too 
low to be read on the instrument, and it will be necessary to take a measured 
amount of the solution in the cell, as for example, one-fourth or one-fifth its 
-eapacity. Determine the resistance and divide it by 4 or 5, as the case may be. 
This gives the resistance of the cell when filled. For these concentrated solu- 
tions the readings will be rather indefinite. Keep the cell electrodes well cleaned 
at all times. a 


ALKALI MAPS. 


Principles of alkali mapping.—In making alkali maps the soils are 
grouped according to certain arbitrary limits, the basis of separation 
being the average percentage of total salts in the dry soil to the depth 
of 6 feet. The injurious effects upon crops varies considerably in the 
ease of different salts, but only in the case of sodium carbonate, or 
black alkali, is the difference so great as to require the use of other 
limits and the construction of a separate map. 

The first grade of alkali soils includes areas where the content is less 
than 0.20 per cent in the case of total salts, and less than 0.05 per cent 
in the case of the more highly injurious black alkali. These limits were 
selected as representing the concentration of salts within which all 
ordinary crops grow without apparent injury. In cases where these 
contents for the 6-foot profile are accompanied by accumulations of 
much greater concentration upon the immediate surface, or at some 
other section in the soil profile, such concentration is shown by spect: al 
rulings and legends explained later. 


B 
: 20 75=—06——3 
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The second grade comprehends soil containing between 0.20 and 0.40 
per cent of total salts, and in the case of sodium carbonate or black 
alkali 0.05 to 0.10 per cent of that salt. Soils of this grade fall within 
the first limits of danger, for while under favorable conditions the more 
hardy crops may escape injury, evidence of injury to the less tolerant 
plants, such as grains, young vegetables, beans, citrus, and many 
other fruits, is frequently observed. When accompanied by more 
highly concentrated accumulations at the surface, barren spots may 
occur in fields of alfalfa or other of the more tolerant crops. 

The third grade includes areas where the total salt content ranges 
from 0.40 to 0.60 per cent, and where 0.10 to 0.20 per cent of black 
alkali is found. These concentrations are usually marked by the occur- 
rence of a larger number of barren spots, by the appearance of alkali 
crusts and characteristic alkali vegetation, and by a consequent 
decrease in yield or a failure of crops. 

In the following two grades the concentration of total salts ranges 
from 0.60 to 1 per cent and 1 to 3 per cent, respectively. On land of 
this character there is generally a failure of all but the most tolerant 
crops, and it is ultimately thrown out of cultivation. 

The last grade in the classification covers soils showing more than 





3 per cent of total salts—a condition seldom encountered except in the 
barren beds of desiccated salt lakes. 

Similarly, the two higher grades of concentration of black alkali— 
0.20 to 0.30 per cent and more than 0.30 per cent, respectively— 
represent conditions prohibitive of ordinary crop production. 

Careful observation of the character of prevailing soil types, topog- 
raphy, drainage features, character of native vegetation, and the con- 
dition of growing crops will aid greatly in locating boundaries defining 
the areas of the several grades of alkali soils. ; 

Methods of sampling.—Sampling for alkali determinations is done 
with the ordinary soil auger, the soil being separated into foot sections 
and placed upon a small sheet of oilcloth or similar material of con- 
venient size. Gravel and roots, or other extraneous matter, are removed 
by the hand and the soil prepared for electrolytic determination as 
previously described. The exact location of all borings made for alkali 
determinations, with brief descriptions of the texture and structure of 
the soil, the topography, drainage features, character of native vegeta- 
tion, condition of crops, original resistance, cell temperature, and cor- 
rected resistance, should be entered in the Alkali Field Book. 


| 
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Total-ailkali maps.—The percentage of alkali salts in each sectional 
foot of soil to a depth of 6 feet will be determined according to the 
directions previously given in this publication and in the Alkali Field 
Book. In many cases, after the observer becomes familiar with the 
soils of a locality, the fieldwork may be very much shortened by mak- 
ing the alkali determinations in alternate foot sections or by mixing 
2 or more feet for one salt determination. 

The percentage of alkali, as indicated by the various colors upon 
the alkali map, is to be a mathematical average of the alkali in the foot 
sections. In case there should be a marked accumulation of the alkali 
at any one part of the vertical section, such as the surface of the ground 
or in an alkali hardpan, the judgment of the observer is to decide 
whether the strict mathematical average should be followed or whether 
the soil is to be mapped as of the next higher grade of alkalicontent. If 
these areas, where there is a zone of accumulation of the alkali, such as 
an accumulation at the surface, are of considerable extent, they are to 
be indicated upon the field map by special rulings in lead pencil, and 
when the field maps are published the rulings will be described in the 
legend of the map. Thus, if a soil contain on an average 0.20 per cent 
of alkali, but has an accumulation of 0.50 per cent of alkali on the sur- 
face, this soil should be colored to show 0.20 per cent alkali, and the fact 
that there is a surface accumulation should be indicated by black 
rulings across the area affected. If the accumulation is below the sur- 
face foot another kind of ruling can be used to indicate that fact. 
Appropriate lettering upon the maps will render these rulings 
intelligible. 

Determination of carbonates, bicarbonates, and chlorides in soils.7— 
Fill the small brass cone found in the field outfit, or other vessel of 
known volume, with saturated soil as prepared for electrolytic determi- 
nations, wash into a 250 c.c. bottle or flask, fill to the mark with dis- 
tilled water, shaking thoroughly, and then filter, discarding the first 
50 c. c. of filtrate in order to eliminate errors from the introduction of 
previous solutions retained in the porous tube of the filter pump. 
Titrate 50 c. c. of the solution, representing one-fifth of the total volume 
of saturated soil, with N/20 acid potassium sulphate containing 6.811 
grams per liter, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. This will 
represent the carbonates. Then add a drop or so of methyl orange or 


a See Bulletins 18 and 31, Bureau of Soils, for more complete directions and dis- 


cussion of this matter. 
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congo red and again titrate with N/20 acid potassium sulphate. Sub- 
tract an amount equal to the first titration from the second, and the 
difference represents the bicarbonates. Add a few drops of potassium 
chromate as an indicator to the same solution and titrate with N/10 
silver nitrate. This will represent the chlorides. The salts are all to 
be estimated as sodium salts, as follows: 

le. ce. N/20 HKSO,j is equivalent to 0.005305 gram NasCOs3. 

1e. ce. N/20 HKSQO, is equivalent to 0.004203 gram NaHCO3. 

le. c. N/10 AgNOsz is equivalent to 0.00585 gram Na Cl. 

Black alkali maps.—In areas where the amount and distribution of 
sodium carbonate warrant the construction of a black-alkali map, it 
is made in the field from the volume of N/20 acid potassium sulphate 
solution used in titration for carbonates in the surface foot of soil. 
The concentration limits are 0.05, 0.1, 0.2, and 0.3 per cent of 
sodium carbonate in the dry soil. The limiting values for each vessel 
are found in the following way: Multiply the volume of saturated soil, 
represented by the solution taken for titration, equal to one-fifth the 
total amount, by the numbers in the following table: 


‘Sand and 





NaeCO3in : 2 Clay 
soil. | pone Loam. med Clay. 
Per cent. 
0.30) he 205832 0. 752 0. 720 0. 689 
.20 | . 554 . 502 . 480 . 459 
103 Be i) +251 . 240 . 230 
Opa . 1388 2125 . 120 - 115 








The results thus obtained are the number of cubic centimeters of N/20 
acid potassium sulphate solution used in titrating the carbonates, cor- 
responding to the concentration limits to be inserted in the following 
table: 





; . |Sand and 
NaeCOzin ; Clay 
soil. cane! Loam loam. Clay. 
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If it is desired to reduce the volume of N/10 AgNO, to per cent of 
NaCl in dry soil, the following formula may be used: : 
V 0.00585 
SVCK 7 
Substituting 0.004203 for 0.00585, the same formula may be used to 
reduce the volume of N/20 HKSO, to per cent of NaHCO,. V=cubie 
centimeters N/10 AgNO, or N/20 HKSO, solution used; V’=volume 
saturated soil represented in amount of solution titrated; K=constant 
for type of soil as follows: Sand and sandy loam=1.46; loam=1.32; 
clay loam=1.26; clay=1.21. 


DETERMINATION OF TOTAL SALTS IN WATER. 


The total salt content of irrigating, drainage, or other waters, in 
parts per 100,000, may be determined within a reasonable degree of 
accuracy from the following table, the resistance at 60° F. being ascer- 
tained according to the directions given in the preceding pages. The 
curve varies according to the character of the salts present. Where 
no carbonates are present in the water, the figures in the column 
marked ‘Chlorides’? should be used. When preliminary examina- 
tion by titration indicates that more than 50 per cent of the total 
salts is carbonates, the figures in the column marked ‘‘Carbonates”’ 
should be used. For intermediate percentages of carbonates, a cor- 
responding intermediate value between those given in the two columns 


should be used. 


Table for determining total salt content of water from resistance at 60° F. 












































Resist- Car- Resist- | « Car- Resist- Car- 
ance ee bon- | ance ce | bon- || ance ee bon- 
eee | ates, || 60°.F. | PIES Ns ales" 60° F. | ee bese 

Pts. per 100,000.) Pts. per 100,000. Pts. per 100,000. 

30 750 140 | 141 200 || 340 50 71 
35 670 150 132 187 - || 3607 47 65 
40 595 "160 | 124 176 || 380 44 60 
45 pas, 170 116 165 A00m He. v4 55 
50 460 460 180 | 109 154 450 35. | 46 

moO 400 425 190 102 144 500 ; 31 38 
60 355 395 200 96 138 || aya | ete 32 
65 305 375 210 91 130 || GOO Hs 25° <4 27 
70 265 355 220 87 122) 4 AON) Pee) 23 
75 230 335 230 83 116 || 800 20 
80 213 320 240 79 110 || 900 19 
85 203 306 250 ify 105 || 1,000 18 
90 195 294 Ast Wel) Fe Aral 100 |) 1,200 17 
95 188 284 270 68 95 || 1,400 16 

100 181 262 280 65 90 |, 1,600 16 

110 170 250 290 62 86 || 1,800 15 

120 160 231 300 59 83 2,000 15 

130 150 213 320 54 fet 
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The electrolytic cells are made as nearly of the same dimensions as 
possible, but if there is much variation in either volume or shape this 
table must not be used without a correction for the cell. 

If greater accuracy is desired than can be expected by the use of the 
above table, proceed in the following way: 

Collect 6 or 8 samples of water from different parts of the area, 
determine the electrical resistance of each, and take an amount of each 
proportional to the resistance, mixing them in a clean vessel. There 
should be at least 2 quarts, and preferably 1 gallon, of this mixture. 
Evaporate slowly on a stove until the mixture is about as strong as the 
strongest water likely to be encountered. If there is any possibility of 
encountering water as strong as a 1 per cent solution—that is, 1,000 
parts of salts in 100,000 parts of water—the mixture should be evapo- 
rated until it gives a resistance in the cell of about 23 ohms. The 
amount of this evaporation can be determined by the original resistance 
of the mixture. If the resistance of the mixture is 100 ohms, it should 
be evaporated to one-fourth its volume to make approximately a 1 per 
cent solution. If the resistance is 400 ohms, the solution should be 
evaporated to one twenty-third of its original volume. Water having 
a resistance of 400 ohms would have a salt content, according to the 
above table, of about 44 in 100,000, and would be considered an excel- 
lent water for irrigation purposes. It would require 3 gallons of such 





water evaporated to 1 pint to make a 1 per cent solution. 

Determine the percentage of salts in this solution by evaporation to 
dryness. If necessary, the weights may be determined by weighing on 
druggist’s scales. ) 

Take the concentrated solution and dilute with successive quantities 
of distilled water, so as to change the concentration of the solution and 
get the corresponding resistances in the cell. Use, for example, 9 parts 
of the solution and 1 part distilled water, then 8 parts of the solution 
and 2 parts of distilled water, and so on down to any dilution likely to be 
encountered. This will give the resistance corresponding very exactly 
with knowa amounts of salt, and will furnish a table for the estimation 
of the salt content from the resistance of any water in the area. __ 

The table constructed from this data can be used directly by inter- 
polation, or preferably a curve should be constructed and any inter- 
mediate points picked out from this. 


‘% 
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Determination of carbonates, bicarbonates, and chlorides in water.— 
When water is examined by chemical methods, as described in the pre- 
ceding pages, 50 c. c. of water should be used in making the titration. 
Calculation of results may readily be made from the following table: 








C. ec. N/20 KHSO, 


Parts per 100,000 of water. 








9 2% = 
or N/20 AgNO: | wa.cos. | NaHCOs.| NaCl. 
Te ete ea. 10.53 8.34 11.61 
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pape eins 31. 60 25, 03 34.84 
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| aaa 52. 66 41. 72 58. 06 
io a ae ae 63. 19 50.06 | 69.67 
ae 73,72 58. 41 81. 28 
oe aaa 84.26 66.75 | 92.89 
- oS aaa 94. 79 75, 10 104.51 

















INSTRUCTIONS FOR QUALITATIVE DETERMINA- 
TION OF ALKALI SALTS. 


Should a further field examination of crusts, minerals, concretions, or 
other substances appear desirable as supplementary to the ordinary 
field tests, or as preliminary to laboratory analysis, the following simple 
methods may be used: 

Calcium.—To about 25 c. c. of the filtered soil solution add a little 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and then enough ammonia water to 
impart a perceptible ammoniacal odor. Should a precipitate be formed 


_redissolve in hydrochloric acid and again make alkaline with ammonia 


water. Repeat the alternate addition of hydrochloric acid and 
ammonia water until no white precipitate is formed when the solution 
is alkaline with ammonia. Then add a few crystals of ammonium 
oxalate and heat to boiling. Allow to stand a few minutes. A white 
precipitate shows the presence of calcium. A slight turbidity indi- 
cates small amounts of calcium. 

Magnesium.—Filter off the calcium precipitate on a small filter, cool 
the filtrate, and add a few crystals of sodium phosphate. Shake to 
dissolve the phosphate, then add ammonia water equal in amount to 
about one-third of the volume of the liquid, and let stand for at least 
one hour. A white crystalline precipitate shows the presence of 
magnesium. The precipitate is rather slow in appearing when the 
magnesium is present in small quantities,and may be hastened in 
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forming by scratching the sides of the vessel with a glass rod, in which 
case the precipitate will appear first on the scratched places. 

Sodium and potassium.—Quite small quantities of these metals may 
be detected by the flame test. Clean the platinum wire by dipping 
in hydrochloric acid and heating in the colorless flame of the aleohol 
lamp until it no longer colors the flame. An ordinary candle or 
lamp flame can not be used. Then dip the looped end of the wire 
in the soil solution or solid salt to be treated and put into the flame. 


A strong yellow color shows the presence of sodium. The violet. 
oO 


color of the potassium is masked by the intense yellow of the sodium, 
and this color must, therefore, be screened out by looking at the 
flame through blue cobalt glass. The potassium, if present, is then 
recognized by the violet color of the flame. 

Chlorides.—Add sufficient acid (preferably HKSO,) other than 
hydrochloric acid to decompose the carbonates. Add silver nitrate, 
which gives a white insoluble precipitate of silver chloride which 
is soluble on the further addition of ammonia water. The addition of 
the acid is necessary, since silver carbonate is also a white insoluble 
precipitate. 

Sulphates.—Add sufficient hydrochloric or nitric acid to decompose 
carbonates. Unless a decided excess of acid is added it will be neces- 
sary to boil the solution. The addition of barium chloride will then 
precipitate insoluble white barium sulphate. 

Carbonates.—Dissolved carbonates are recognized by the red color 
imparted to the solution by phenolphthalein indicator. 

Bicarbonates.—Dissolved bicarbonates are distinguished from car- 
bonates in that they produce no reaction with phenolphthalein indi- 
cator, but show a yellow color with methyl orange’ indicator, which 
must not change to a red on the addition of one or two drops of the 
N/20 KHSO, solution. The volume of the N/20 KHSO, solution 
used is a measure of the amount of bicarbonate as s explained under 
the quantitative method for bicarbonates. 

Nitrates.—Add some crystals of ferrous sulphate to the solution. 
Hold the test tube at a slanting angle and pour, very carefully, con- 
centrated sulphuric acid against the lower sides of the tube so that 
it will run to the bottom and form with the original solution two 


liquid layers. The formation of a brown ring indicates the presence 


of nitrates. Care should be taken not to shake the tube or add the 
concentrated sulphuric acid in such a way as to allow it to mix quickly 
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with the solution, for it develops great heat and may scatter the 
contents of the tube with explosive violence. 


Apparatus and reagents required. 


1 dozen large test tubes. 

1 2-inch glass funnel. 

1 package filter paper, Schleicher & Schiill’s No. 595, 7 em. 
1 aleohol lamp. 

A inches platinum wire. 

1 square inch of blue cobalt glass. 

1 bottle concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
1 bottle concentrated ammonia. 

1 bottle concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Crystals of ammonium oxalate. 
Crystals of sodium phosphate. 

Crystals of ferrous sulphate. 

Crystals of barium chloride. 

Solution of silver nitrate. 

N/20 KHSOsy solution. 

Phenolphthalein indicator. 

Methyl orange indicator. 

Red and blue litmus paper. 


COLLECTION OF LABORATORY SAMPLES. 


Samples of water, crusts, etc., sent to the Bureau laboratories for 
chemical examination, or for the purpose of checking the accuracy 
of the bridge, should be fully noted and described in the field note 
book and accompanied by a description on Form 48. 

In collecting water for analysis three or four of the sample bottles 
protected by mailing cases should be thoroughly rinsed out and 
then filled. In collecting alkali crusts, only clean, firm sacks should 
be used, and in the case of highly concentrated sodium carbonate 
crusts two or three sacks, one within the other, should be used to 
inclose the material, because of its corrosive properties. 


REPORTS. 


Correspondence and weekly report.—All correspondence with the 
Bureau should be addressed to the Chief of the Bureau. At least 


once each week the head of the party should report to the Chief by 


letter, informing him of the progress of the work and the results 
accomplished, describing the new types of soil, and giving a state- 
ment of the health of the members of the party. In addition, the 
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weekly report card (Form 49) should be filled out and returned to 
this office. The cards will be filed in the Bureau for ready reference, 
but are not to be considered as taking the place of the weekly letters. 
The provisional names of all soil types should be given on these cards 
as soon as described. 

Correspondence is filed in the office by areas. Separate letters 
should, therefore, be written in regard to matters pertaining to. dif- 
ferent areas. Often letters are written that do not have a bearing 
upon any particular area, and such letters should also be written 
separately from letters relating to an area. 

The Bureau should be kept informed of the address of all of the 
field men at all times, whether they are in the area to which they 
have been assigned, temporarily absent, or on leave of absence. 
Ordinarily this may be accomplished through the use of Form 49, 
but when absolutely necessary the telegraph may be used. 

Form of a soil survey report.—A revised outline to be followed in 
the preparation of soil-survey reports is given below. The change 
in outline is one of form rather than of matter, and is made to elimi- 
nate the duplication heretofore invited in the chapters on agricultural 
development and agricultural conditions to emphasize the central 
subject of the reports, viz, the soil, and to subordinate the discus- 
sion of geology. The chapter on physiography and geology has been 
omitted, the subject being divided between Chapters I and IV. The 
latter (soils), which has heretofore been very brief, may now be 
greatly amplified. What is wanted in this chapter is a broad, general 
discussion of the soils as related to geology and to each other, leaving 
the details to be brought out in the next chapter, which is much the 
same as in the old outline. The chapter on agricultural methods has 
also been eliminated, the subject being transferred to Chapter V, 
where differences of methods on the several types should be clearly 
brought out. . 

This outline is given as a guide in the arrangement of the report, 
and should be followed as closely as circumstances will permit. It is 
understood of course that the headings will necessarily have to be 
changed somewhat in different districts, and that the relative impor- 
tance of the different chapters will vary with the locality. The matter 
should be presented in a terse style, and no more words used than 
are absolutely necessary to convey the meaning, being careful, how- 
ever, to treat each subject so that all important phases may be brought 
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out and clearly stated. In order to attain this, the different chapters 
should be revised several times if necessary, so that all important 
matters may be considered and all unnecessary words eliminated. 
A careful consideration of this matter of style in writing is enjoined 
upon all members of the Bureau charged with the preparation of 
reports. The material for the report should be collected, and the 
writing of the report should be done, as far as practicable, before 
the party leaves the area. It is desirable that the manuscripts should 
be legible and written upon sheets of uniform size. In the future 
pads for this express use will be furttished. Those charged with the 
preparation of reports are particularly cautioned against crowding 
the lines. Ample space, at least half an inch, should be allowed 
between the lines to facilitate interlineations in correction. 
Outline of soil survey report.—The outline of chapters is as follows: 
I. Description of the area. 
Give the location and boundaries of the area, and describe the general 
topographic features and regional drainage, character and source of popu- 


lation, present condition as to settlement, chief towns, transportation 
- facilities, markets, ete 


IT. Climate. 
Ill. Agriculture. 


Give an account of the early agriculture, noting changes in crops grown 
and in agricultural practices, leading up to a discussion of the general type 
of agriculture at the present time; character and value of the principal 
products, recognition of adaptation of soils to crops, rotation of crops, 
agricultural methods as adapted to present conditions, character and cost 
of labor, tenure and size of farms, value of farm lands, and, finally, sugges- 
tions for improvement in the agriculture of the area. 


IV. Soils. 


Enter into a general discussion of the soils of the area, showing broadly 
their relation to the geological formations and to each other, to drainage, 
erosion,and other formative or modifying agencies, their classification and 
distribution, and their correlation with the soils of other areas. 


V. Description of individual soil types. 


Give a detailed and full description of the soil and subsoil, noting texture, 
structure, color, depth, and ease of cultivation. Follow this with a state- 
ment as to the location of soil in the area, topographic and drainage fea- 
tures, origin and process of formation, peculiar mineral or chemical fea- 
tures—as alkali; native vegetation, unusual or characteristic crops to 
which adapted, crops grown and minimum, maximum, and average yields, 
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cultural methods peculiar to the type and suggestions for new methods, 
fertilizer practice, and agricultural condition and value of lands as influenced 
by the individual soil type. 


VI. Irrigation. 


Discuss the sources of water supply, character of the water, means of 
distribution, approximate area under irrigation, opportunity for extension, 
and methods and cost of irrigation. 


VII. Drainage. 


Describe position of water table, injury fro1a seepage, character of under- 
ground water, and reclamation of damaged areas or of swamp or marsh 
lands. 


VIII. Alkali. 


Give the location of alkali areas, origin of alkali in the area, its chemical 
composition and vertical distribution, approximate area abandoned on 
account of the accumulation of alkali, and methods suggested for reclama- 
tion. 


TX. Summary. 


Write a brief paragraphical résumé of salient points brought out in the 
report, including soil adaptations, deductions from the study of conditions, 
and suggestions for improvement or changes in the agricultural methods 
and in the crops grown. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ESTABLISHED SOIL TYPES. 


[The average mechanical analysis of each type of soil is given immediately 
after the description. The number in parenthesis immediately following “ soil”’ 
and ‘‘subsoil”’ indicates the number of samples used in obtaining the average. 
The numbers above the columns refer to the grades into which the soil is sepa- 
rated, as given in the scheme of soil classification.] 


SOLLS OF THE ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTAL PLAINS. 


The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plains together constitute one of the 
most important physiographic divisions of the United States. The 
Atlantic Coastal Plain extends from the New England States south- 
ward to the Florida Peninsula, where the Gulf Coastal Plain begins and 
extends thence westward to the Mexican boundary line. It is, however, 





a A separate chapter should be given to this subject only in areas where an 
underground water map is made or where the seepage or drainage conditions 
are of such general importance that the question can not be treated in econnec- 
tion with the description of individual soil types. 
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discontinuous, being interrupted by the alluvial bottoms of the Missis- 
sippi River. From the coast the Atlantic Plain extends inland to the 
margin of the Piedmont Plateau—that is, to a line passing through 
Trenton, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, 
Augusta, and Macon. In its northern extension it is represented by 
a narrow belt, but widens in New Jersey and attains its maximum 
breadth of about 200 miles in North Carolina. The Gulf Plain extends 
up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio, its inner boundary line 
_ passing through or near Montgomery, Iuka, Cairo, Little Rock, 
Texarkana, Austin, and San Antonio. 

The surface is that of a more or less dissected plain marked by few 
hills, and slightly terraced with bluffs along streams. The inner mar- 
gin of the Coastal Plain is usually from 200 to 300 feet above tide- 
water, but sometimes rises to 500 feet. The drainage here is usually 
well established, and the surface is rolling to hilly, and consequently 
carved and eroded. There is a wide belt bordering the coast where the 
elevations are mostly under 100 feet. In the northern part, where the 
Coastal Plain is narrow and deeply indented with tidal estuaries, drain- 
age is usually well established and the surface is rolling, but in the 
broad southern extension, where the seaward slope is hardly more than 
1 foot to the mile, drainage is apt to be deficient. Here rain water often 
remains upon the surface for a considerable time, although the condi- 
tions are not comparable with those of a true swamp. The soils in this 
level section, while composed largely of sand, are compact, usually 
deficient in organic matter, and not very productive. Many of the 
flat interstream areas possess such poor drainage that true swamps, 
such as the Dismal and Okefenokee, have been formed. Near the coast 
and along the tidal estuaries extensive marshes, separated from the 
ocean by sand barriers, are found. 

The Coastal Plain is made up of unconsolidated gravels, sands, and 
sandy clays, with less frequent beds of silts and heavy clays. These 
deposits have been derived mainly from the erosion of the Piedmont 
Plateau and other inland areas. The materials have been transported 
and deposited beneath the sea and subsequently exposed by the uplift 
of the ocean floor. In the more northern parts of the Coastal Plain 
and even as far south as Virginia, the character of the deposits has 
been modified by glacial action and the flooded condition of the 
streams resulting from the melting of the ice. 
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The Coastal Plain materials range in age from Cretaceous to Recent 
Although extensive areas of the older sediment are exposed at the sur- 
face to form soils, still by far the greater part of the materials is Quater- 
nary or Recent in age. 

The soils are for the most part composed of sands and light sandy 


loams, with occasional deposits of silts and heavy clays. The heavy 


clays are found principally near the inner margin of the Coastal Plain. 
The silts, silty clays, and black calcareous soils upon which the rice and 
sugar-cane industries of southern Louisiana and Texas are being so 
extensively developed have no equivalents in the Atlantic division. 
As a result of differences in the method of deposition, subsequent ero- 
sion, and drainage conditions, the Coastal Plain frequently presents a 
great diversity of soil types and soil series with complicated relation- 
ships between them. The following series have so far been recognized: 
Galveston, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Orangeburg, Susquehanna, Lufkin, 
Houston, and Gadsden. In addition there are a number of miscella- 
neous types which have not as yet been brought into series. 


NORFOLK SERIES. 


The Norfolk series consists of light-colored sandy soils underlain by 
yellow or orange sand or sandy clay subsoils. Where the drainage is 
insufficient, the subsoil is often mottled. The members of this series 
are distinguished from those of the Portsmouth series by the lighter 
color of the surface material and from those of the Orangeburg series 
by the yellow color of the subsoils. The members of the Norfolk 
series, with few exceptions, are special purpose rather than general 
farming soils. This series comprises the most important truck soils 
of the Coastal Plain. 

Norfolk gravel.¢—The soil occurs as hills, narrow bands, or outcrops 
of gravel consisting of 30 to 60 per cent of rounded waterworn gravel 
with interstitial material varying from sand to sandy loam or loam. 
The subsoil is usually a gravelly sand or sandy loam, but locally con- 
sists of stiffer and more clayey material. The type is formed through 
denudation of gravel layers deposited as shallow-water sediment or 
as river wash or delta. It is a poor, unproductive soil, generally 
occupying slopes, and should remain in forest. 





a Mapped as Susquehanna gravel. This name will be used only in Maryland 
in the future. 
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Acres. Acres. 
walvert County, Md ........... 3,900 | Prince George County, Md...-_. 41, 470 
Ser County, Md .............. 45,600 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C ...... 11, 410 
Harford County, Md........... 12,930 | St. Mary County, Md .......... 7,350 
mene county, Md -............- £2, AOU WEBOUOIL, IN. dhs 2 cere puteeme Saar ks 192 
Memereiand. N.Y ...3-...-..-. 3,328 


Norfolk gravelly loam.—The soil is a gray sandy loam from 6 to 30 
inches deep, containing relatively large proportions of coarse to medium 
sand and from 15 to 50 per cent of gravel and iron concretions. The 
subsoil varies from a sticky sandy loam to a light sandy clay with an 
admixture of varying quantities of gravel. The gravel generally is 


mixed evenly throughout soil and subsoil, but occasionally covers the 


surface. This type occupies terraces and gently to steeply rolling 
plains marked with occasional ridges and hills. The surface con- 
figuration, combined with open texture, gives the type excellent 
drainage. It supports a scattered growth of oak and pine. Corn, 
cotton, rye, buckwheat, truck crops, peaches, and wrapper tobacco | 
are grown, according to the locality, but the yields are very low. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SLi! (RD) oy 5 13 12 17 18 25 9 
ot Me 3 9 11 14 18 2 17 
Acres. Acres 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Lancaster County, Pa ......-- b 4,000 
0 EROPIS4 kc GADATOUs PA Sewn aac on ade one b 13, 350 
Oryetalsprings, Miss..........-. 48,768 | Macon County, Ala .......-...-. 56, 960 
Ifanover County, Va ..--.-.-.- 1,344 | Montgomery County, Ala.... 1,536 


Norfolk coarse sand.—The soil is a loose, incoherent, gray coarse 
sand 8 inches deep, containing 10 per cent or more of gravel, underlain 
by a subsoil of the same material frequently containing iron crusts. 
The type occurs as level plains or broken slopes, and is not very 
productive, though used to some extent for tobacco, peaches, and 


truck. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





Sol (IR eee ea 9 20 20 23 8 8 4 
ee SOUUACIA)) mice cts oor, «1s 2-1. 10 26 19 21 6 10 6 
Acres. Acres. 
Walvert County, Md........--- ¢24.500 | Prince George County, Md.... ¢37, 420 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Rhode Islandia, fee: ea tae 26, 304 
0330) i ¢72,008 | St. Mary County, Md......--.-- c3, 450 
modee County, Ga ......--.--- 12,416 | Salem, N.J .....-------------- ¢ 18, 280 
raring, N.Y ....--...:-- 1,856 | Trenton, N. J ...-------------- e512 
econ County, Ala ........-.- 42 7152 || 
a Mapped as Chicopee gravel loam. b Mapped as Donegal gravelly loam. 


¢ Mapped as Windsor sand, which name will not again be used except In 


_ Maryland. 


, 
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Norfolk coarse sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of 8 inches consists 
of a brown to yellowish coarse sandy loam. The subsoil is a yellow 
sandy loam extending to a depth of about 24 inches, where it rests 
upon coarse sand and gravel. Both soil and subsoil contain about 25 
per cent of small waterworn gravel, chiefly quartz. The surface is 
level or gently sloping. The areas of this type represent outwash 
plains of sand and gravel mixed with finer material. Fair crops of 
corn, grain, grasses, and especially of small fruits are produced, but 
failures occur in years of drought. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Soil (6): ap eese eet oa oe 9 24 14 10 10 22 9 
SiUDsoil( 4) 2k oa eee eres 11 38 20 11 4 9 5 

Acres. 

Connecticut Valley, Conn. and 

M388: 2c 3.5 2b nee eee 27,904 

Long Island; Neti cee 64, 896 

Rhod6é: [sland .232s2. = eee a82,816 

Y orktown; Vie. 2e-e ose o eee 4,288 


Norfolk sand. ’—The soil is a coarse to medium incoherent gray or 
yellowish sand, resting on a yellow sand subsoil of about the same 
texture, end extending to a depth of 3 fect or more. This is a common 
type on the low, flat river necks and forelands of the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coastal Plains, along the valley slopes of the streams, and cover- 
ing extensive level areas in the uplands. These different positions 
have a marked influence upon its productiveness, the upland areas 
giving the lowest yields. It is well drained, matures crops very 
early, and has such a poor watcr-retaining power that general farm 
crops can not be grown with any great success, except upon the low- 
lying areas where the water table comes within a few feet of the 
surface. Corn yields but 5 to 10 bushels per acre and wheat not to 
exceed 5 to 6 bushels. It is a good early truck soil, especially adapted 
to light truck crops. It is also used for small fruits and peaches, 
although not so well adapted to these latter as some of the other soils 
of the series. Many watermelons are grown upon this soil in the 
Southern States. In the Connecticut Valley and-in Florida a very 
fine grade of cigar-wrapper tobacco is produced upon this soil. In 
Maryland it produces a fine grade of the Maryland export tobacco. 
In North and South Carolina it produces a very fine grade of cigarette 
tobacco, but is not as well adapted to this as is the Norfolk sandy loam. 





aMapped as Warwick sandy loam. 
b See also Norfolk fine sand. 
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nee” Pee os ae 6 i 
0 Bo hise. . 2277.63". 110 




























8 
SUG SCL ee 3 16 21 37 9 8 5 
Acres. Acres. 
_ Anderson County, Tex ....... 55,808 | Lancaster County, S.C ....... 38, 528 
Meeennbridge, Ga ............... 29,696°| Leon County, Fla ............ 106,688 
Muiioxl, Miss .-................ 76,032 | Long Island, N.Y ......2-... 77, 120 
monlverl.County, Md ..-.;.-... 58,000 | Macon County, Ala ........... 22,016 
mececil County, Md ............. 45,000 1 Mobile; Alaa oS a, Soe Pod ae 
mumarieston, S.C .....:..2.5-.- 1,088 | Montgomery County, Ala .... 4,288 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Orangenure; ae C eee 86, 080 
EE a 95,304 | Prince George County, Md.... 23,630 
mewMalias County, Ala ........... 7,168 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C ..... 53, 310 
Memearineton, §.C .............. 71,104 | St. Mary County, Md ........ 27, 500 
moape County, Ga ..........- Aye; ae OOO ING Jos canceuee cus eee 78, 410 
0) VIG BYE Se 6, 4392'| San Antonio, Tex’. .2.......:. 3,904 
mumoru valley, Ga ............- 33,792 | Sumter County, Ala .........- 15, 296 
_ Gadsden County. Fla........ 93,120 | Tangipahoa Parish, La .....-. 896 
mavainesville, Fla°........7..... TSO VS25e)e LTE CON sw Niel meena ee oie Sere 50, 880 
_ Harford County Md ......... AO) lia WLS GL exXaan eters sae cere ae 8, 560 
settouston County, Tex ....... 4,544 | Worcester County, Md ....... 45, 312 
r ‘Kent omnNtye Md oo... 2.55, 30, 760 


Norfolk fine sand.—The soil is a light-brown or gray fine arn about 
8 inches deep, loose and incoherent when dry, but packing slightly when 
wet. The subsoil is of much the same texture, slightly heavier, lighter 
eealor, and somewhat more adhesive. The type occurs as slow, rolling 


etcct the same ee of crops as ‘the Norfolk Hea but is ae 
somewhat more productive. It is the best early truck soil of the 
Coastal Plain, but produces only fair crops of corn and cotton. In- 
I pode a fine grade of wrapper tobacco is grown on this soil. 








_@Mapped as Hartford sandy loam, which name will not be used outside of the 
Connecticut Valley. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 ti 
Solle(65) @ovae oe ees ee ee 0 3 10.56 14 LT ees 
SUDSOlL (28) eee os eee eee 0 2 9 53 16 14 D 
Acres. ; Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex ....--- 138,880 | Leon County, Fla ............ 28, 608 
Biloxi. MiSs) 4 scacte = wee ee 56,896 | Montgomefy County, Ala .... 9,856 | 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Norfolk, (Va. ccna meagre  * b 20, 864 ; 
Mane 3y' . to eee a 17,284 | Ouachita Parish, La »......... 192 ’ 
enatioeton,5; Cs ois nano ne 61,504 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
Gra venoNe Glee tateee eae b 88, 192 Counties, N..C...5-235 =e 6, 976 - 
Dallas County, Ala...... eo 23,872 | Perry County, Ala -2ee2eeeee b 4,160 
Buplin County; NuC s s2 cc. 117,440 | Prince George County, Md.... ¢ 36,190 
Houston: County, Lex. --ece.- 79,872 | Salem, Nw J... 2.0 See ee eee d 15,710 
JaCkSON, MISS-e cee. sek eee 320 | Trenton, N..J 2. 2i.229-eee eee d 27, 584 
DACKBOD VUIG tl Okre Nee seme reas 38,528 | Worcester County, Md .....-- 22, 400 
eeyCOUNEY,» Lex e. upeese eee 41, 856 






Norfolk sandy loam.—This type consists of a coarse to medium yel- 
low or gray sand or light sandy loam soil 12 to 20 inches deep, resting 
ona yellow light sandy clay subsoil. It occupies level or gently rolling 
land. The soil is too light for general farm crops, and corn yields on 
the average not over 10 bushels per acre. It is adapted to sweet and 
Irish potatoes, peanuts, and truck crops. In the Connecticut Valley 
and in Florida it produces a fine cigar-wrapper tobacco and in North 
Carolina bright yellow tobacco and cotton. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

S0il"(28) 2 24 . - aoe eee ee 4 5 14 31 18 11 7 

SuUDsoil (23):3-. set ae ee 4 12 10 22 12 12 26 

Acres Acres 

Baimpridge: Ga a... 2.conee see 24,576 | Henderson County, Tenn ..-- 1, 984 
Conneeticut Valley, Conn. Macon County, Ala =.¥2-22222 9, 408 
Ando MaSsic wa. ee eee e 46,462 | Montgomery County, Ala.... 32, 896 
WTAVOU Ns Ciszek. 7 eo oe 27,288 | Orangeburg, S. Ceseeeeeauae 126, 592 
Darlinaton ys: Ce. se eee f 65,024 | Raleigh to Newbern, N. C.... 9 216, 580 
Dodge County, Ga ........... 105,792 | Salem; N. J’ ~ 2-22 S333eeeeee h 16, 790 
Gadsden County, Fla .......- 50,816 | Trenton; N-\J 22-2 see h 8, 640 
Gainesville, Fla ...........-... 86,784 | Woodville, Tex .-2 225.2 0eeeee 52, 864 
Manover County, Va 224-62. - 88,256 | Yorktown, Va.2--.- +. eeseeeee 94,016 





a Mapped as Podunk fine sandy loam. 

b Mapped as Norfolk sand. 

¢ Mapped as Westphalia sand. 

d Mapped in part as Elsinboro fine sand and in part as Westphalia sand. 

¢ Mapped as Enfield sandy loam, which name will not be used outside of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

/ Mapped as Norfolk sandy soil. 

9 Mapped in part as Norfolk sandy soil and in part as Selma silt loam. - 

h Mapped as Quinton sandy loam. 
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* Norfolk fine sandy loam.—-The soil consists of a pale-yellow or gray 
fine sandy loam 6 to 8 inches deep, underlain by a yellow fine sandy 
loam subsoil, grading into a light sandy clay at an average depth of 
about 18 inches. It occurs in level plains and rolling uplands and gen- 
erally has good drainage. It gives a moderate yield of corn, and is very 
well adapted generally to late truck crops and in parts of the South to 
cotton and to bright yellow tobacco. This soil is not as valuable for 
early truck as the Norfolk fine sand, but is an excellent medium to 
late truck soil. In North Carolina it is esteemed a better tobacco soil 
than the Norfolk sandy loam and fully equal, if not somewhat superior, 
to the Norfolk fine sand. 





1 2 5 4 5 6 7 

SO! (93) 2be eee 1 3 5 38 24 Die 8 

Swill (CAS a ae 1 3 4 29 17 21 24 
Acres. Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex ...... 224,640 | Macon County, Ala .......... 21, 952 
PRACT Om Cra ai - 2 -- - a --- O35 2482S MGNGISeMASS ire eee eee 81, 472 
biloxi IMTS. 52 I 968s Ss Mason Countyayhevensa = ae 832 
Paonwilomind.....2.0.-..---- a 22,848 | Montgomery County, Ala.... 39,552 
Calvert County, Md......---.- Dips 220. te MO DIL Se) ee ai eee ane 7,168 
MaMEStOM Os Or. sous oe. 47,680 | Nacogdoches, Tex ........... 19, 008 
CUDNGity Sl Ce HG Halete) MNO Web sls Gaal ee See 38, 144 
MallasCounty, Ala .../..---- 163509 2a) eO Tan SOD Uris ome Omer cee 4, 480 

OPN Sg Orn S| Oe ¢ 25,600 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
Weasarowarish, La ......-2..- 244, 992 COUNEICS ¥IN= Catan ape eee 43, 968 
inmimcounty, N.C ........ 180,032 | Prince George County, Md... 69,660 
Monrtavauey. Ga ....--------- d 23,488 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C... 36,100 
eeregemerin -2......:-.'...-- 28,096 | St. Mary County, Md ........ b 8,500 
ianover County, Va -...---- 39).232 1) Sumter County, Alaraessse) - 48,128 
Houston County, Tex ....-.-- 145,408) Union Coun tyre yeees es se é 2.176 
Weom COUnvY, FIA..--....---- Giao25 to VVLULIS seul Comers a eer eeey eee ee f 107,180 
TL UTS 50. NE eo 6) OLGRISVOrktO Wile a eee see ee ee 144,064 


a Mapped as Miami fine sandy loam. 

bMapped as Norfolk loam, but now brought into the proper place in the 
Norfolk series. 

¢ Mapped as Ayden fine sandy loam. 

d Mapped as Norfolk sandy loam. 

e Mapped as Sturgis fine sandy loam. 

f Part of this occurring on the uplands was mapped as Wikis sand, the re- 
mainder occupying a low position along the river was mapped as Norfolk 
fine sandy loam. It is recognized now that these two areas should have been 
combined. 
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Norfolk loam.¢—The soil is a brown loam or fine sandy loam, usually 
containing a very small amount of fine gravel. The subsoil is a vellow 
loam containing considerable sand, which is frequently underlain by a 
medium grade of yellow sand or by gravel. The type occupies level 
areas, usually terraces along rivers and tidal estuaries. The soil is easily 
tilled, well drained, and produces fair yields of general farm crops. It 
is especially well adapted to sugar corn, peas, and tomatoes for canning 
purposes, and also to peaches. It-is too heavy a soil for early truck, 
and not sufficiently heavy to be classed as a general farming soil. 


1 2 3 4 d 6 7 

Sol(26)e pears os eee 1 6 9 24 17 30 11 

MUDSO (26) Jace eae. week Coen 1 6 9 20 15 29 19 

Acres Acres 

IPSILON 1 MEISE s oe ee Go ee ee oe 68, 416.) Mobile, Ala -:. 203 Saeeeeeee 47,104 
Calvert County, Md .......-- b 10,900 | Norfolk; Va... 3.2 oeee eee 23, 872 
1B 10377 svg ik BYs) epee gen eR ea 66,752 | Perry County, Ala seas eeeee b 14,720 
eckha Ven. PS. Se tn soeesee 3,648 | Prince George County, Md... % 4,830 
Wonerisland; INe Yo cocci. ee ¢.100,096 | St. Mary County, Md ........ b 17, 500 
Mason County, Ky ......-.-.. 896 | Worcester County, Md ...... b 54, 848 





Norfolk silt loam.—This soil type consists of a brown loam 10 inches 
deep, underlain by a heavy yellow loam subsoil, both containing a 
rather high percentage of silt. It occurs as level or gently rolling 
uplands or terraces. It is one of the most valuable soils of the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain for general farm crops, and is best adapted to wheat, 


corn, and grass. In New Jersey this soil produces as high as 25 or 35 ° 


bushels of wheat, 1 to 2 tons of hay, and from 50 to 70 bushels of corn 
per acre. It is esteemed an excellent soil for dairy farming. On the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland the yields are almost as high as in New 
Jersey. In southern Maryland the yields are much less, wheat pro- 
ducing from 12 to 18 bushels and corn 25 to 40 bushels per acre, 
while the yield of hay is proportionally smalt. It is believed that 
this difference in productiveness is due almost entirely to the methods 
of cultivation. 





a See also Norfolk fine sandy loam, page 51. 

b Mapped as Sassafras sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped in part as Sassafras sandy loam and in part as Sassafras gravelly 
loam, which names will hereafter only be used in Maryland and New Jersey. 


. ae 


eee? 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 3 

Si, (CLE eo ee a 1 3 4 10 14 54 12 

SULTON he SaaS 0 3 4 9 13 51 19 
Acres. Acres. 

Calvert County, Md ......... a@§8,850 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
Meruscounby, Md°s.2.....2--- a 50, 500 GOUTLEIES WIN 5 Cig oes eee 9, 344 
Chester County, Pa.......... 6 | Prince George County, Md... 49,090 
MOAT GOM~g oO .... 2... - G26. 890s Salem Ne Score se ate tere b 108, 140 
SORDORENT, IBIS. =e SYA MeO forhal eonKorton Ahsh< Ao hese 24,128 
Hariord. County, Md........- a 29,810 | St. Mary County, Md ..-..... @ 16, 200 
Penteoumiy. Md ..-......1.. BG 7s 200 mie TSM COT a Nice) ees en eee b 88, 384 
HhoekMavens, ka ..25-.-..-.565 5,824 | Worcester County, Md ...... a 14, 400 





Norfolk clay loam.—The soil consists of about 6 inches of dark- 
brown clay loam, underlain by a very dense waxy clay of a dark 
reddish-brown color. At about 24 inches thin lenses of very fine sand 
occur and the color changes to a mottled grayish blue. The surface 
is flat and the elevation is only about 10 feet above sea level. Much 
of the type is imperfectly drained. The type is best adapted to grass 
and small grains, and formerly produced large yields of wheat. At 
present the yield rarely exceeds 10 bushels per acre. 


1 2 3 + a 6 7 
S01! (GC! 6 oo a i 3 8 23 fl 34 23 
PO SOMeC yi 2c. 2. Peale ee 0 4 6 18 7 32 33 
Acres. 
eCity) Willan Vs Guise = oe 2 ree cheerios et 1,856 


Norfolk clay.—The soil consists of from 3 to 6 inches of heavy, very 
fine sandy loam or loam, and the subsoil of a stiff, mottled yellow 
clay. The surface is generally level and the drainage is poor, and 
artificial drainage is often necessary before crops can be grown. The 
soil almost invariably clods unless plowed in just the proper condition 
of moisture, although when properly drained and carefully cultivated 
it is quite productive, yielding from 1 to 2 tons of hay, 20 to 40 bushels 


of corn, and 1 bale of cotton per acre. 





_ ———$_—__—_—“*F = 





a Mapped as Sassafras loam. It is recognized clearly now that this belongs 
to the Norfolk series. The name Sassafras loam will be used hereafter only in 
Maryland and New Jersey. 
b Mapped in part as Sassafras loam and Sassafras gravelly loam. ‘The latter 
name will not again be used, and similar soils will in the future be mapped as 
Norfolk silt loam with a gravel symbol and the gravelly phase described in 
the report, except in Maryland and New Jersey, where it will be mapped as 


Sassafras loam with a gravel symbol. 


i 
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1 2 3 4 a 6 7 

DOL) eens, eee kere - ] 3 3 18 16 36 23 

PUL SORMUCT) ees cette eee 0 I e 15 9 27 43 
Acres. | ~ Acres 
eV Le ING Ou. sshires ce mee 4 29,600 | Fort Valley, Ga= oes aes a 6§4() 
Danas COUNLY Ale =. secs eee 61,312 | Montgomery County, Ala ..... 33, 856 


PCRTSMOUTH SERIES. 


The Portsmouth series is characterized by dark-gray to black 
surface soils, underlain by yellow, gray, or mottled yellow and gray 
subsoils. The dark color of the soils is due to an accumulation of 
organic matter during an earlier or existing swampy condition. This 
series may be considered as intermediate between the light-colored 
Norfolk soils on the one hand and the Peat and Swamp areas on the 
other. The members of the series occupy depressed areas, or areas so 
flat that the water table is at or near the surface, except where artifi- 
cial drainage has been resorted to. When drained the Portsmouth 
soils are well adapted to corn and to certain truck crops, particularly 
strawberries, cabbages, and onions. 

Portsmouth sand.—The soil is a black, brown, or dark-gray loamy 
sand, about 12 inches deep, usually containing a large amount of 
organic matter. The subsoil is a gray or mottled drab, white, and 
yellow sticky sand, underlain at from 24 to 48 inches by a compact 
and impervious stratum of sand having the properties of a hardpan. 
Occasionally the subsoil is so saturated with water as to resemble 
quicksand. This type occurs in nearly level upland areas with poor 
drainage and represents former lake or swampy areas. Corn is the 
principal crop. It is adapted to berries, particularly to strawberries, 
and to cabbage, onions, and other heavy or late truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 
Soil (liyes< es eee ee 1 10 25 46 fi 6 4 
SUD SOUS) So. tae ee eee 1 10 26 49 5 4 5 
Acres. Acres. 
Bampnoge. Ga eee as eee 3,456 | Gadsden, F]a; -_ 22 seeeeeeeeee 8,640 
Graves Ne Gee 2 ee oto ok ae 11,072 | Norfolk, Va --.2.2 235.2 2,048 
IDOMET PLC aes 7 See ae a 640 | Worcester County, Md-2. 22-22 41,024 
PUTO UTC UG yeni (Ogee eer 38,016 j 


Portsmouth fine sand.—The soil consists of 16 inches of fine sand of 
a dark-gray or black color. The dark color is the result of decayed 
organic matter. Where the usual drainage conditions prevail, the 





a Mapped as Selma clay. 
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subsoil is a chocolate-brown fine sand, similar in texture to the soil 
and occasionally cemented by iron. Below 3 feet a pure white sand, 
locally known as quicksand, is usually found. This type is of sedimen- 
tary origin and occupies level uplands. The natural surface drainage 
is but imperfectly established, and water stands at an average depth of 
2 feet below the surface at all times, while after heavy rains the surface 
is flooded for days at a time. The natural vegetation is longleaf pine, 
with an undergrowth of palmetto and gallberry bushes. In some 
places scrub oak is a prominent tree growth. But little of the type is 
under cultivation. 


1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
Stoll (WAG ae ae ee 0 3 9 64 9 6 9 
shine Cl. ae ae ae 0 3 ) 65 9 5 8 
Acres. 
Gainesville;Hlass pee les ee eke 35, 840 


Portsmouth sandy loam.—This type consists of a black, brown, or 
dark-gray sandy loam soil, about 12 inches deep, frequently containing 
a very large quantity of organic matter, underlain by a gray or mottled 
sandy clay subsoil, which in turn is underlain usually by a compact 
sand sometimes having the properties of a hardpan. The type occu- 
pies level or slightly depressed areas in the uplands and the drainage 
is usually poor. When drained this type of soil is adapted to corn, 
potatoes, and truck crops, particularly strawberries. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 


teil (Al) 3 64a aeeeeeeee 5 11 12 29 13 18 12 
StSOMNCS) ps scle -o-s 5-5: 2 8 10 25 12 21 22 
Acres. Acres. 

NV, Nhl Oe 46.208, |. Orangeburg, 8. Gave... 131,904 
Memrneton,.o. C.........-.-- a 133,696 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C .. © 37,860 
ES) aa 50,304} San Antonio, Tex sass... 15, 488 
ipamesville, Pla......-:--.--- 40,384 | Worcester County, Md ..... 9, 856 
ann, lly ee SN. O16.) Y OTkGOWM AV oo uee eee taee. 20, 032 





Portsmouth fine sandy loam.—The soil is a black or rusty brown, 


mucky, fine sandy loam, compact, wet, and heavy, with an average 


depth of about 12 inches. Large quantities of organic matter are 
usually present, in all stages of decomposition. Under continued 








a@ Mapped as Goldsboro compact sandy loam. This also includes the Selma 
heavy silt loam, which should not have been separated from the Goldsboro 


~ compact sandy loam. 


b Mapped as Goldsboro compact sandy loam. 
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cultivation the soil becomes lighter in both color and texture and the 
sand content more pronounced. The subsoil is usually a mottled drab 
and yellow sandy clay, massive and sticky, with a depth of more than 
36 inches, and is underlain occasionally by a layer of very fine white 
or gray sand. Where the type occurs within sand areas, the subsoil 
often consists entirely of sand. It is characterized by level or slightly 
depressed surface features. Lack of drainage is responsible for the 
existence and peculiar characteristics of the type. In most cases 
artificial drainage is impracticable, owing to. the lack of fall. The 
type supports a heavy growth of cypress, gum, magnolia, and other 
water-loving trees and undergrowth. When cleared and properly 
drained, Irish potatoes and cabbages are successfully grown, espe- 
cially the latter. Cotton and corn give fair yields in favorable situa- 
tions. The type is well adapted to onions and some of the berry 
fruits. 
1 é o 4 5 6 7 


Sol (Geb aes tae eae ee 0 2 4 53 12 17 12 
SubsOU(5) ake a eee 0 2 4 48 9 13 24 
Acres. Acres. 
ia leShOU, ps O via. cae eeeeeees 32,064 | Raleigh to Newbern, N. C .... 418,980 
Papin County,-N.'C.<.2 6.25. 66,112 | Yorktown, Va-.. uae eseeeeeee 29, 760 
Perquimans and Pasquotank 
POMNECIOS: IN, (oan sc eae ueee 25, 472 


Portsmouth loam.—This type consists of a dark-gray to black fine- 
textured loam soil, about 12 inches deep, underlain by a gray or 
somewhat mottled heavy loam subsoil, grading sometimes into a 
mottled gray or yellow silty clay. It occupies flat, upland areas, with 
naturally very poor drainage, but when drained and properly culti- 
vated is well suited, according to locality, to corn, cotton, sugar cane, 
and forage plants. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUT) ee ae eee 0 2 3 19 17 42 17 
PILOGOL FT. eae See eee 0 1 2 17 16 39 24 
Acres. Acres. 
PA VON Nic. (3: vo oe > 45,504 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
Duplin County; Na. ese 8, 448 counties, N.C... 2 3eeeeeeeee 41,536 
MiaNeill, Miss ...:i.s---c-+ele. 3,328.1 


a Mapped as Selma heavy silt loam. 
6 Mapped as Portsmouth clay, but the soil is too light in texture to be classed 
as a clay. 
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Portsmouth silt loam.—The soil consists of a gray to dark-brown. 
friable silt loam about 9 inches deep — It is frequently compact and 

inclined to puddle, and if plowed when too wet it forms clods. though 

these break down quite readily in subsequent cultivation. The sub- 

soil is a gray or mottled gray and yellow heavy silt loam, which in the 

lower depths sometimes becomes heavier and more greasy and waxy 

in character. The type occurs as flat, slightly depressed or low-lying, 
areas, which generally require drainage for successful cultivation. and 

was formed by deposition of fine materials in comparatively quiet 

water during the more or less complete submergence of the Atlantic 

_ Coastal Plain. When well drained it 1s adapted to corn, hay, and small 

grain and in the South to such vegetables as cabbage, kale collards, 

ete. It also gives moderate yields of cotton. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 u 

SGC IS),. <i, oc... - ASN EE 0 1 3 5 Gee, esau eg 

SWE OL GN Ae ee ne 0 1 2 4 9 59 24 
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Portsmouth clay loam.—The soil is a clay loam ef ashy gray to dark 
‘brownish color and about 6 inches deep. It grades abruptly into a 
dense waxy clay which extends to a depth of 24 inches. Below 24 
inches the subsoil contains pockets of fine sand. The type occupies 
at or troughlike depressions along tide water, and the drainage ‘s 
inadequate. It is derived from marine deposits. The soil is used for 
the production of corn, wheat, and grass, of which moderate yields 
are secured. 
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- @Mapped as Elkton clay 
> Mapped in part as Leonardtown loam and in part as Leonardtown gravelly 
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ORANGEBURG SERIES. 


The Orangeburg series is derived largely, but not entirely, from the 
Lafayette mantle of gravels, sands, and sandy clays. The surface 
soils are usually gray to brown in color and are invariably underlain 
at a depth of 3 feet or less by a red or yellowish-red sandy clay. The 
prevailing red color of the subsoil is the characteristic feature dis- 
tinguishing the Orangeburg series from the Norfolk series. The red 
soils appear to possessa higher producing power and are generally 
stronger than the corresponding soils of the Norfolk series. The 
Orangeburg soils may be considered as the Coastal Plain equivalent of 
the Cecil series of the Piedmont Plateau. 

Orangeburg sand.—The soil is a gray or reddish sand, of medium 
texture, from 6 to 8 inches deep, resting upon a reddish-yellow sandy 
subsoil, which in turn is underlain at a depth of from 15 to 36¢ inches 
by a red sandy clay. The soil usually contains some iron concretions. 
This type usually occupies gently rolling areas and has good natural 
drainage. It gives fair yields of corn and cotton, but is best adapted 
to early truck, peaches, and wrapper tobacco. 
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Oraugeburg fine sand.—The soil is a brownish-red to grayish-red fine 
sand to fine sandy loam with an average depth of 2 feet. The subsoil 
is a red sandy clay extending to a depth of 40 inches or more. The 
type occurs on the undulating and flat tops of hills and ridges, and owing 
to its location the drainage is good. The type is derived from the 
weathering of unconsolidated material of late Cretaceous and early 
Tertiary time. The soil is easily worked under a wide range of mois- 
ture conditions and is largely under cultivation. In favorable seasons 
an average yield of one-half bale of cotton is secured, while the yield 





a Where the sand is more than 36 inches deep this material should be called 
Norfolk sand 


b Mapped as Orangeburg sandy loam, 

























of corn is about 35 bushels per acre. The soil is also well adapted to 
_ peaches and plums and is used to some extent for the production of 
melons. . 
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Orangeburg sandy loam.—This type consists of a coarse to medium 
red or dark-brown sand or light sandy loam, from 4 to 15 inches in 
depth,@ resting on a red sandy clay subsoil usually containing small 
gravel and iron concretions. The type occupies rolling to level upland 
_ ridges and slopes. It is adapted to general farming, giving good 
yields of cotton and corn, and rather small yields of wheat and oats. In 
- South Carolina it is used for bright yellow tobacco, and in Florida, 
- Alabama, and Texas for cigar wrapper and filler leaf. 
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Orangeburg fine sandy loam.—This type consists of a gray or brown 
fine sand or light fine sandy loam soil from 4 to 15 inches deep,@ 
underlain by a red sandy clay subsoil. This type occupies level and 
tolling to hilly areas in uplands and has good drainage. The soil is 
well adapted to cotton, gives fair yields of corn, and is particularly 
well adapted to truck crops, peaches, and in Texas to Cuban filler 
tobacco. It is the principal peach soil of the Fort Valley area, 





Orangeburg clay. 
bMapped as Orangeburg loam, but the surface soil is too coarse, loose, and 
incoherent for the true Orangeburg loam. 
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Orangeburg clay.—This type is a red loam or clay loam soil, with an 
average depth of 8 inches, resting on a stiff, tenacious reddish-brown 
or red clay subsoil. In small local areas a sandy covering is sometimes 
found, but the red clay must be within 4 inches of the surface. Gener- 
ally the surface is rolling or hilly and the drainage is excellent. The 
native growth is hardwood. Cotton and corn are the principal crops, 
the former yielding from one-third to 1 bale and the latter from 15 to 
45 bushels per ac.e. The better areas of this type are believed to be 
adapted to the production of a fine grade of domestic Cuban filler 
tobacco. 
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GALVESTON SERIES. 


The Galveston series includes the barrier islands or bars, shore-line 
deposits, and low-lying marshes of the immediate coast line. The bar- 
rier bars consist of white sand thrown beyond the reach of normal tides 
by wave action and further modified by winds. The soils of the 





a Mapped as Orangeburg sandy loam. 
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_ marshes, consisting of sandy loams, loams, and clays, have been built 
__up by the deposition of silt and clay carried in by streams, by wind- 
blown sand from the adjoining sand areas, and by the decay of coarse 
salt grasses and other vegetation. On account of the extreme diffi- 
culty of access and the present low value of these lands, the soil survey 
is not carried on in great detail. Where the areas are large and have 
not been subjected to local stream depositions the character of the 
material is not subject to very much local change. The agricultural 
value of these lands is very low, depending mainly upon the pasturage 
_ afforded and the coarse hay that can with difficulty be harvested; and, 
_ on the other hand, they are a distinct menace to health, as they form 
the-breeding-places of disease-carrying insects. Efforts to drain and 
reclaim these marshes have been attended with some success. The 
possibilities of successful reclamation depend upon the engineering 
_ problems connected with the keeping out of the tides and the subse- 
quent efficient drainage of the land. A vast amount of such reclama-_ 
tion work has been done in Holland and some important, though 
_ relatively small, areas have been reclaimed in the United States. 

Galveston coarse sand.—This type consists of medium to coarse 
sand 3 feet in depth, with an admixture of fine and coarse gravel and 
shell fragments. It occurs as a fringe along the coast and is of no 
agricultural value. 
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Galveston sand.—This is a light-gray to white sand 3 feet or more in 
depth, often containing a large percentage of fine particles of shell. It 
occurs as narrow ridges or islands along coasts. The surface varies 
from smooth beaches to dunes. It is generally unproductive and non- 


agricultural. 
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importance that the two types were not separated. 
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Galveston fine sand.—This is a light-gray to white loose, incoherent, 
siliceous fine sand 3 feet or more in depth, containing varying amounts 
of shell fragments. The type owes its formation to the action of waves 
and tides, and is modified by wind action at the higher elevations. It 
occurs as narrow strips and beaches along the seacoast. Where washed 
by the waves it presents a smooth, hard surface, but farther inland it 
rises in rather loose, irregular hillocks. It is not adapted to agricul- 
tural purposes. 
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Galveston sandy loam.—This consists of a surface mass of sandy 
loam and ecl-grass turf about 12 inches deep, underlain by a gravelly 
sandy loam subsoil. It occupies shore lincs and barrier beaches, and 
owes its origin to wind-blown sand, mixed with the finer materials of 
the coastal flats. Where diked and drained, it makes a productive 
soil much lighter and easier to cultivate than the Galveston clay. It is 
adapted to the same crops as the latter soil, and on account of the easier 
cultivation and the less compact nature of the material is rather more 
d sirable as an agricultural soil. Very small areas have been reclaimed. 
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Galveston clay.—The soil varies from a drab or yellow to black clay 
and rests on a subsoil of still heavier clay. Both soil and subsoil usu- 
ally contain calcareous nodules. The type occurs as level, flat areas with 
por drainage, representing the type of salt marsh extensively developed 
along the sea coasts. The native vegetation is almost entirely salt grass, 
alfording a rather poor pasturage. The type needs to be diked and 
diained before reclamation is possible, but when so reclaimed and 





a Mapped as Galveston sand. 
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the excess of salt removed it makes an exceedingly productive soil, 
especially for corn, cabbage, onions, rice, potatoes, and hay. 
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HOUSTON SERIES. 


The Houston series occurs principally in the black, calcareous 
prairie regions of Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. The soils are 
characterized by a large percentage of lime, especially in the subsoil, 
which in some of the types consists of white, chalky limestone. The 
series has been derived from the weathering of calcareous clays, chalk 
_ beds, and ‘“‘rotten” limestones, all of late Cretaceous age. In some 
localities remnants of later sandy and gravelly deposits have been 
mingled with the calcareous material, giving rise to the gravelly and 
loam members of the series. The soils of the Houston scrics are very 
productive. They are at present devoted chicfly to the growing of 
cotton and corn, but some of them will produce excellent and more 
profitable crops of alfalfa. 

Houston gravelly clay.—The soil is a heavy, dark-brown to black 
clay loam or clay 12 inches deep, containing a large amount of gravel 
and rounded, waterworn pebbles, varying in size from one-eighth of 
an inch to 3 inches in diameter. The subsoil is a stiff clay of a light- 
_ brown color, becoming stiffer as the depth increas:s, and usually con- 
taining a small percentage of rounded gravel and pebbles, although 
there are small arcas where it is a bed of porous gravel. The type 
occupies the higher ridges of the rolling prairic, and is easily eroded. 
_ The gravel is derived from the remains of an old formation, which has 
been almost entirely worn away, leaving only a thin layer capping the 
higher ridges. Owing to its topography and gravelly character the 
type has good drainage. The crops grown are cotton, corn, sorghum, 
oats, and some Kafir corn, and good yields are usually obtained. 
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Houston loam.—The soil is a gray to light-brown loam, with an aver- 
age depth of 10 inches, containing a considerable amount of silt. It is 
friable and when well cultivated has a desirable tilth. The subsoil is a 
drab to slate-colored silty clay, containing noticeable amounts of fine 
sand. It becomes heavier with depth, and at 36 inches is a stiff, 
plastic, silty clay, often slightly mottled and containing a small per- 
centage of fine sand. Small rounded pebbles are sometimes encoun- 
tered in both soil and subsoil. The type occupies slightly rolling upland 
prairies, and except in some depressed areas the drainage is good. The 
Houston loam occurs between the heavy black clay lands of the prairie 
and the sandy timber lands, and has been formed by the intermingling 
of the materials from these two classes of soils. It is best adapted to 
early maturing crops, as droughts of the late summer months seriously 
affect the yields. Good crops of cotton, corn, oats, and sorghum are 
produced. 
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Houston black clay loam.—The soil is a heavy erayish-brown loam 
or clay loam from 8 to 15 inches deep. The subsoil has the same tex- 
ture, but the color changes gradually from brownish-gray to yellowish 
at a depth of 4 or 5 fect. Often a few small rock fragments occur in 
both soil and subsoil, but where the development is typical the under- 
lying rock is found at a great depth and fragments are absent. It is a 
residual type derived from the weathering of white limestone. The 
soil is friable and easily worked, and retains moisture well. The type 
occurs on the gently rolling prairies and has excellent drainage. This 
soil type is closely associated with the Houston black clay, but is not so 
stiff amd waxy and is sometimes found in higher locations. It is a good 





aMapped as Houston silt loam and Houston clay. 
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soil for cotton, corn, and sorghum, and when irrigated is well adapted 
to truck farming and to such fruits as are suited to the climate. 
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Houston black clay.—The soil is a black or sometimes drab clay 
about 10 inches deep, friable when well cultivated, but becoming waxy 
and sticky when wet, and if not continually cultivated caking into a 
very hard and compact mass that cracks into irregular blocks on drying. 
The subsoil is a waxy, very stiff and tenacious clay of lighter color than 
the soil. . Both soil and subsoil contain varying quantities of lime con- 
eretions. The type is derived from the weathering of soft limestone or 
calcareous clays, principally of Cretaceous age. The soil is very pro- 
ductive and is used commonly for corn, cotton, and rice, according to 
locality, elevation, and drainage, and is adapted also to grass. 
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Houston clay.—The soil is a gray to brown or black loamy clay 4 to 
10 inches deep, resting on a stiff, lighter colored clay subsoil passing at 
about 20 inches into a light-gray or white rotten limestone or chalk. 
The color of the soil varics somewhat according to topographic position, 
the darker colored areas occupying the depressions and more level 
situations, while the white subsoil is often exposed along slopes, giving 
rise to irregular spots resembling “galls.” The soil is friabie and 
easily cultivated under proper moisture conditions, but is extremely 
plastic and sticky when wet. Areas not under cultivation bake and 
suncrack upon drying. The type occupies level to gently rolling 
country, usually prairic, and is derived from rotten limestone or chalks 





a Mapped as Houston clay. b Mapped as San Jacinto clay. 
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of Cretaceous age. Cotton is the principal product, but the soil pro- 
duces good yields of corn, oats, grass, and legumes. 
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LUFKIN SERIES. 
dl ‘ 


The Lufkin series is characterized by gray surface soils and heavy, 
very impervious, plastic gray and mottled subsoils. The difference 
between the texture of the surface soil and that of the subsoil is very 
marked, especially in the sandy loam members. The tree growth is 
principally scrub oak. These soils are generally lower in agricultural 
value than those of the Norfolk and Orangeburg series. 

Lufkin gravelly loam.—The soil is a gray fine sand. In depressed 
areas it is sometimes considerably heavier. The subsoil is a heavy 
sandy clay varying much in color. Both the soil and subsoil contain 
large quantities of gravel. The surface is generally rough and hilly and 
the drainage thorough. The type is largely in pasture. Yields of about 
one-third bale of cotton and 15 bushels of corn per acre are secured on 
some of the less gravelly areas. 
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Lufkin sand.—This type consists of a loose, incoherent gray to 
brown medium sand 12 inches in depth, underlain by a gray or yellow 
sand of the same texture. Beneath the sand at a depth of 23 to 5 feet 
is found the same drab and yellow mottled sandy clay that forms the 
subsoil of the Lufkin sandy loam, the only distinction between the 
two types being the difference in the depth of sand overlying the clay 





7 Mapped as Austin clay. ¢ Mapped as Benton loam. 
b Mapped as Houston black clay. 
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_ and the consequent difference in agricultural value. The soil readily 
absorbs water, and its location on ridges or in proximity to vredne 
insures adequate drainage. The type is of sedimentary origin, and is 
derived from a Coastal Plain formation consisting of loose, incoherent 
sands. The soil is rather poor and crops grown upon it usually suffer 
from lack of moisture. It is well suited to sweet potatoes, and some 
early truck crops might also do well. It supports a forest growth of 
post oak, black-jack oak, and some live oak. 
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Lufkin fine sand.—The soil is a gray fine loamy sand about 10 inches 
deep, resting on a subsoil of much the same character but occasionally 
more loamy. At a depth of from 3 to 5 feet occurs a gray or mottled 
stratified clay. The type is generally well drained, but occasionally 
small areas occur as depressions, where the drainage is deficient. 
Such areas are locally referred to as “crawfish land.’”’ The natural 
_ growth is scrub pine and oak. The soil produces fair yields of corn and 
cotton, but is rather better adapted to early truck crops and peaches. 
The soil needs green manuring for the incorporation of more organic 
matter. 
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Lufkin sandy loam.—The soil is a gray to brown medium loamy sand 
or light sandy loam varying in depth from 8 to 20 inches. The subsoil 
consists of a drab and yellow mottled, tenacious, impervious, sandy 
clay, often streaked with iron stains. Iron and sometimes lime con- 
¢retions in small quantities occur in hoth soil and subsoil, and thin 
beds of gravel are sometimes seen. The type is derived from the 
weathering of Gulf Coastal Plain deposits consisting of unconsolidated 
sands and clays. The topography is flat to rolling. The major part 
of the type has good drainage. Cotton and corn are thc principal 
crops. Sorghum and Irish potatoes succeed well and truck crops are 
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grown with success. The timber growth consists largely of post oak, 
with some black-jack oak, and along the streams live oak. 
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Lufkin fine sandy loam.¢—~This soil type consists of a gray or brown 
fine loamy sand or light sandy loam about 12 inches in depth, resting 
on a plastic, impervious mottled gray and yellow sandy clay subsoil. 
The surface is level to rolling, and drainage is generally w Il established. 
The type is derived from Coastal Plain deposits. The timber growth 
is chiefly scrub oak. Cotton and corn are the principal crops. 
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Lufkin loam.—-The soil to a depth of from 3 to 10 inches consists of 
a loam, containing considerable organic matter and having a dark-gray 
color. The subsoil is a stiff, compact, dark-colored sandy clay. The 
surface of this type is flat, with a few areas gently rolling, and in general » 
is poorly drained. The type is derived from the weathering of Lafay- 
ette deposits. Corn and cotton are the principal crops, of which the 
yields are good, from 25 to 35 bushels of corn and from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of a bale of cotton per acre being secured. The type — 
is also adapted to truck and strawberrics. 
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Lufkin clay.—The soil is a loam or silty loam from 3 to 8 inches 
deep, containing occasionally a few iron concretions. The subsoil is a 
stiff, impervious drab or mottled gray and yellow clay. At a depth 
of 3 to 5 feet the clay is often distinctly stratified. The surface is — 
generally level and the drainage is poor. The natural growth is scrub 





aSee also Susquehanna fine sandy loam, page 71. 
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pine and small oaks. The soil is not well adapted to ordinary farm 
crops, and small yields of corn and cotton are obtained. 


if 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUL! (UL) ae i 2 i 8 13 50 25 
‘SY OxS fo)! (GVO) Se ie ance ee 1 1 2 yi 10 34 46 
Acres. Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex........ e216 Ouachita Parish, Uae. . ee. 64 
Pirystaisprings, Miss.2........- Age SOLS +L Oxia ertesee er eco a, Sees 61,696 
Houston County, Tex.....- 228 59,200) Sumter CountysAla..2-- ss. a 102,016 
Mabkigi Tex* 2... ee 6,976 Woodville Texaco ee ee 4, 416 
INagcepdoches, Tex............- 5,120 


GADSEN SERIES. 


The Gadsen series includes dark-gray soils found upon gentle slopes 
or undulations adjacent to streams and upon level or depressed areas 
in the uplands. Their formation is due largely to the peculiar topo- 
graphic conditions resulting from the sinking of the limestones which 
underlie, in some of the areas, the materials from which the Norfolk 
and Orangeburg soils have been derived. They may be considered as 
colluvial soils formed by the creeping or washing of material from 
higher lying areas. The series is very incomplete, only the sand, sandy 
loam, and loam members having been encountered. They constitute 
valuable farming soils, so far as mapped. 

Gadsden sand.—This type consists of a dark-gray sand 10 inches 
deep, underlain by a gray or brownish sand subsoil appearing lighter in 
texture and extending to a depth of more than 36 inches. The soil is 
of medium to fine texture, and there is usually a considerable admix- 


ture of organic matter. The type lies on gentle slopes or undulations 


adjacent to streams, and is mainly hammock lands supporting a growth 


of hardwood forest. It is very productive, and is one of the best soils 


for the Florida wrapper tobacco, but requires careful treatment to 
maintain the yields. 


1 2 3 4 & 6 7 
‘stu! (0) 2. 32 eee 2 10 11 45 A 5 6 
SPER OLE G\Miere 222 ~~ oc~- sss 2 9 11 45 20 5 6 
Acres 
[BYE nAN One C6 FREY AC fee SE ee oie re Fe 7, 488 
(Glave hve esriM Ue Re ek ge Bs ms ae 45, 248 
Peon County, Fla... 5. 2< tn. > steeneribe 








a Mapped in part as Lufkin clay loam. 
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Gadsden sandy loam.—The soil is a brown sandy loam from 8 to 14 
inches deep, underlain by a grayish-yellow or yellow sand or light sandy 
loam subsoil with a depth of 3 feet or more. The sand present is 
usually of medium grade, but occasionally the coarse sand content is 
considerable. The type occurs on slopes and in depressions, where it 
represents wash or creep from higher lying areas. The soil produces 
good crops of cotton and corn, and in the low-lying zreas sugar cane 
does well. In favorable locations it is adapted to growing Sumatra 


wrappers under shade. : 
1 2 3 1 5 6 7 
Soil.) -< Ss ore eee ee 1 15 15 38 9 6 16 
SUDSOL Gasser fe be eee 1 14 Le 39 8 D 16 
Acres. 
eon County, Hig. 2 ae eee 5, 952 












Gadsden loam.—This type consists of a dark yellowish-gray loam, 
rather light in character, from 8 to 18 inches deep, underlain by a 
yellowish-gray loam or clay loam subsoil of a somewhat heavier tex- 
ture. The type occurs as moderately high bottoms and bluffs. It is 
locally known as hammock land, and supports a growth of hardwood 
timber. The soil is well drained and quite productive, and is adapted 
to cotton, corn, and fruit. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOUL) sc. site ee: ee “1 8 16 20 6 Pa 21 
SUDSOL (1) cin eee eee eee 1 6 13 15 Ns 28 32 
Acres. 
MeNeill “Miss 32-232. ee 14, 592 


SUSQUEHANNA SERIES. 


The Susquehanna series consists of gray and brown surface soils 
underlain by heavy, plastic, red mottled subsoils. Where the basal 
clays are exposed by erosion they show brilliant colorings, often ar- 
ranged in large patches of alternating liver-color, red, and white. — 
These clays constitute the oldest shore-line and marine deposits along | 
the inland margin of the Coastal Plain. The soils are usually of low 
crop-producing capacity. The areas occupied by this series are chiefly — 
covered with pitch pine, scrub oak, and other trees of little commercial 
importance. The clay is remarkably plastic, and is peculiarly well 
adapted to brick and tile making. 
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Susquehanna gravelly loam.—The soil is a grayish-brown sandy 
loam, medium to fine in texture, containing 40 to 60 per cent of rock 
fragments and gravel, mainly iron sandstone. At a depth of 6 to 15 
inches it overlies a red, occasionally mottled, tenacious clay subsoil, 
which also contains sand, gravel, and stones. It is found as broken 
areas along streams and as hills. Tillage is difficult, but fair crops of 
cotton and corn can be grown with careful fertilization. 


1 2 3 + 5 6 


oa] 


SOW (O) soo catedl eae 3 6 By) A PAY 21 19 
PERSIE S) sf we ete. 3 4 3 14 9 19 45 
Acres. 
Montgomery County, Ala..... 7,424 
Raleigh to Newbern, N.C..... @ 14, 330 


Susquehanna fine sandy loam.—The soil is a gray to brown fine sand 
or light fine sandy loam about 12 inches deep. The subsoil is a red or 
yellowish-red clay, usually stiff and plastic, and mottled, especially in 
the lower depths. Iron concretions are usually present in both soil 
and subsoil. The type has been derived principally from the under- 
lying clays. The surface is characterized generally by a rolling or hilly 
topography, and erosion is sometimes quite pronounced. This soil is 
adapted to fruits and vegetables, potatoes and peaches doing excep- 
tionally well. Cotton and corn give medium yields. 


1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
SSMS Ne ys oe ee 0 2 2 28 40 19 8 
SOC O2 0700). 6 eee 0 0 1 11 23 20 44 
Acres. | Acres. 
UTES: URS os b 24,640 | Houston County, Tex......-- 32, 128 
imenpotrowearish, a°:.......-.-.- LIOSSS64lh W ACOs Oxie ree a-eee s s ae | 24, 512 


Susquehanna clay loam.—The soil is a yellow or brown loam about 
10 inches deep, underlain by a heavy mottled red clay subsoil identical | 
with Susquehanna clay. The type occupies hills, slopes, and valleys, 
and is adapted to grain and grass crops. Considerable areas are yet in 


* oak and pine forest. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
BOMteR Mees 5002 es... B 2 2 8 28 eo Gk 
PSPS OED) te ores c.-) cicis ea c= =< 0 0 0 3 16 25 55 
Acres 
DMormotorbarisns (a, Soa ct eel 14, 080 
Prince George County, Md ....- 16, 850 





a Mapped as Garner stony loam. b Mapped as Lufkin fine sandy loam. 
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Susquehanna clay.—The soil is a clay loam 6 inches deep, sometimes 
containing gravel, overlying a stiff, tenacious, red and mottled pipe- 
clay subsoil. The type occupies hills and rolling land on the inner bor- 
der of the Coastal Plain region. The soil is very refractory and hard to 
cultivate, and at present has little agricultural value. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 : 

Sofl (8) oe ee 2 8° (2 5) “eee . 

Stibadlh (Gy iee.o cera 0 1 1 4- 8 Sage » 

Acres. | Acres. 

Cecil County, Md ........-.-.- 11,000 | Macon County, Ala ........... 932,000 
Harford County, Md ......... 4,890 | Montgomery County, Ala .... 129,344 
Houston County, Tex .......- 50,816 | Prince George County, Md .... 22,3¢€0 


WICKHAM SERIES. 


DPR OF 


The soils of this series occur as river terraces in the higher part of 
the Coastal Plain, near its contact with the Piedmont Plateau. They 
are characterized by reddish or reddish-brown surface soils contain- 
ing a higher percentage of organic matter than the Norfolk series, and 
usually overlie reddish, micaceous heavy sandy loam or loam subsoils 
which become coarser, looser, and more incoherent at about 30 inches. 
The soils generally have a level or gently undulating surface, are fairly 
well drained, possess a retentive subsoil, and have a relatively high 
agricultural value. 

Wickham sand.—The soil is a dark-brown to yellowish-brown coarse 
sand from 16 to 26 inches deep, generally coarser in texture and lighter 
in color below 14 inches. The subsoil is a reddish-brown or yellowish 
incoherent sandy loam, which grades at from 28 to 40 inches into a 
coarse, gravelly material. The type occurs along the rivers, occupying 
level or slightly sloping terraces. The drainage is good and in some of 
the coarser phases it is excessive. The type is derived from Pleistocene 
deposits. General farm crops are the principal products grown, and 
fair vields are secured. 



















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Boil (4) 2200s Cees See 7 30 13. 17. ee 9 : 
BUDSOI (4s o.oe eee eee 6 28 13 19 13 10 11 
Acres. 
Hanover Countya V tec. se =e 4,416 


Wickham sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish-brown or brown loamy 
sand to light friable sandy loam ranging in depth from 10 to 26 inches. 





a Mapped as Lufkin clay. 


. 
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The subsoil is a reddish sandy loam or loam, sometimes containing mica 
and grading into a heavy sandy loam or sandy clay also containing 
_ mica. The type occupies terraces a part of which are overflowed. The 
surface is level or nearly so, but the drainage is fairly good. It is 
derived from Pleistocene deposits. This is a very desirable soil for 
general farm crops. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


; S00 1) 2 16 15 24 14 17 12 
; SOO Ch 2 13 14 21 11 16 23 
. Acres. 

: HHenover County, Va.c....2.-..- 5,120 


e 


Wickham clay loam.—The soil consists of about 6 inches of pale- 
yellow or gray loam or very fine sandy loam, passing into a yellow 
clay loam which extends to a depth of 12 inches. The subsoil varies 
from a slightly friable to a stiff yellow, olive, or mottled clay, containing 
considerable fine sand and fine flakes of mica in its lower depths. The 




















_ type occupies level or slightly rolling terraces and is generally well 
- drained. It is derived from sediments of Pleistocene age. The soil is 
very productive, yielding in good seasons from 40 to 60 bushels of corn, 
from 15 to 30 bushels of wheat, 50 or more bushels of oats, and from 1 
_to 2 tons of hay per acre. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SGU. CNS 6 1 3 5 27 25 22 16 
SUDO oe ee 0 1 3 16 22 24 34 
as Acres. 
ano ver COUNTY, -V ais--s-25-se- 2,176 


é MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTAL PLAINS. 


Travis gravelly loam.—The soil is a coarse sandy loam containing a 
large quantity of rounded gravel both on the surface and in the soil. 
_ This grades at a depth of 10 to 12 inches into a mass of coarse sand and 
“rounded gravel cemented together by a stiff, sticky red clay. The soil 
is derived from material brought down by the river at an earlier period 
‘and deposited along its course. This material at the present time 
forms a series of terraces on each side of the stream. Many of the 
“rounded pebbles are of quartz and granite. The location of the type, 
‘together with the open texture, allows water to seep rapidly through it, 
so that crops suffer severely from drought. On a few of the more 
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level areas cotton, corn, and oats are grown, but the yields are small. - 
The soil seems best adapted to melons and tree fruits. This type is 
valuable mainly for the heavy growth of post oak and black-jack oak 


covering a large part of it. 
5 1 2 +3 | 4 feos 


SOUMG) Ries eee corah eee 21 9 15 12 14 7 
SubseiLnhy cae eee eee 14 16 9 11 6 10 7 AS: 
Acres. 
Austin,. Tex. 2s- aeae- eee 13, 312 
Waco,: lem paar cee eee 12, 416 


Gainesville sand.—The Gainesville sand is a gray loamy sand 8 
inches deep, containing much organic matter, and underlain by a brown 
loamy sand of looser structure. The subsoil varies in depth, but is 
usually underlain at less than 3 feet by a calcareous clay or by partly. 
weathered limestone. Both soil and subsoil contain limestone frag- 
ments. This soil occupies high, rolling upland, and the drainage is 
good. The soil and subsoil retain moisture fairly well, but the type 
suffers seriously from drought. The characteristic vegetation is mixed 
forest of pine and hardwoods. The principal crop is Sea-Island cotton, 
for which the soil seems especially well adapted. Corn, oats, and pea- 
nuts are also crops successfully grown. Some areas are used for general 
farming and the raising of cattle and hogs. 


1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
Soll (ayes koa eee 1 12 25 45 12 3 1 
SUDSOUICS) ooo aoe ee 1 11 25 44 12 2 4 
Acres 
Gainesville, Fla... .: Ml oe ie 7,744 


Leon sand.—From 6 to 10 inches the soil is a light-gray or white — 


medium sand, occasionally containing sufficient organic matter to give 
it a dark-gray color. The subsoil is a compact medium white sand, 


usually saturated with water. The type has an almost level surface — 
and is deficient in natural drainage. It is probably derived from — 
marine deposits of sand. It supports a timber growth of longleaf pine, , 
-and an undergrowth of wire grass and dwarf palmetto. No areas under 


cultivation have been encountered. 


i 


1 2 3 4 5 6 r! 


Solbkithyavexoe oe eee ee 1 18 18 Hb 20 5 2 
PUIDSOU CI sees ee ee 1 15 16 38 21 6 2 
Acres 
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a Calcasieu fine sand.—This type consists of a fine sand or fine sandy 
I oam 18 inches in depth, underlain by 10 inches of loam bearing some 
. and sand, grading into mottled clays. The subsoil often carries 
iron concretions. The fine sand phase is a loose, incoherent gray or 
dark sand derived from the deposition of the coastal terrace. The 
fine sandy loam phase is a yellow sand or sandy loam occupying 
districts near rivers. The type is found in low ridges and pine regions 
and is adapted to truck and orchard crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Oo LES CS ee 0 0 0 20 36 32 9 
Subsoil (3) - ee a 0 0 0 16 22 34 26 

Acres. 
mpee Cparies. La... s..5.d..00- 13,970 


_ Leon fine sand.—The soil is a light gray to white fine sand, underlain 
at about 12 inches by a white sand subsoil extending to a depth of 
3 feet. The type has a nearly level surface, and owing to its wet 
d in some places swampy condition, is unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses. Longleaf pine is the principal growth on this soil. In origin, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOG). 2h er 2, eet keane 0 2 3 59 34 2 1 
Seen (CD 0 2 3 58 44 2 if 
Acres. 
HEC OUIGOUNIG Ve HLar. 2 « = ss oe 2 te 8,192 


_ Amite sandy loam.—The soil to an average depth of about 10 inches 


of the same color. The subsoil varies from a heavy red sandy loam to 
a sandy clay. The surface is gently rolling and the type is some- 
times spoken of as ‘second bottom’ or “hammock lands.” It is 
sedimentary in origin. The soil is adapted to corn, cotton, oats, 
sweet and Irish potatces, and sugar cane, and is also desirable for 


1 2 : 4 5) 6 7 
OS Se 0 4 12 34 11 30 9 
RIMINI th ot} 3 - = - - 0 2 9 25 8 35 21 


Acres. 
Tangipahoa Parish, La........-. 7, 232 
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Collington sandy loam.—The soil is a loose, loamy brown sand from 
9 to 20 inches deep, usually containing considerable coarse sand, 
and is underlain by a yellow or greenish-yellow sticky sandy loam 
or sandy clay subsoil. The type is derived from the weathering of 
green glauconite sand, and at 30 to 40 inches pure greensand occurs. 
The soil is very productive and is used for general farming, small 
fruits, nursery stock, truck, and tobacco. 
8 
18 
14 


5 6 7 
11 13 10 
10 12 22 


Acres. 
Prince George County, Md...-. 23, 260 
Salem, IN. dieccp-e eee eee eee 4,170 
Trenton, IN; dic peek eee See eee 83, 456 


Soil (9) 
SUDSGL TU): eens heen tee eee 1 


. 

: 

—_ 
“1 O 29 
Ace 
oe 


Warsaw sandy loam.——This soil consists of from 8 to 15 inches of 
fine sandy loam, and is underlain to a depth of 36 inches or more with 
a fine sandy clay subsoil brown to yellow in color. The soi! is usually 
brown or light brown, tending toward a dark gray in the lower depres- 
sions, where the texture becomes rather more silty. The type oceurs 
mainly as second bottom terraces, varying in width from one-fourth 
to 1 mile. The surface is usually flat, but the drainage is generally 
adequate. It is sufficiently elevated above the streams to be over- 
flowed only in seasons of unusually high water. It is derived from 
Pleistocene deposits. The soil is naturally quite productive and 
well adapted to the staple crops and to many of the truck crops. 
On the more elevated areas small fruits and peaches do well. Cotton 
yields from one-half to three-fourths bale per acre and corn from — 
10 to 20 bushels. 


NEE GES GT OP ae Kihei EMO ah YS 


1.2 '8: 4) oan 


Soi 3) Seat eee 0 2 3 38 21 25 11 
Subsoil.(8) bo. oe oe eee 0 1 7. 22 19 26 30 
Acres. 
Sumter Coimty, Alatees:- see == 33, 408 


Calcasieu fine sandy loam.—This type consists of a compact gray 
fine sandy loam from 6 to 18 inches in depth, resting on a clay loam 
subsoil that grades into a black or yellow clay containing lime nodules 
and iron concretions. It occurs along streams in very gently rolling } 
areas. It is a good truck soil and is also adapted to pears and berries. 

















a 
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SOU AYA. ea rrr 0 0) 1 14 39 36 10 
FoR Gil (Oh 0 0 0 12, 20 37 22 
Acres 
IDeaZOnin) LOX 25 iat eee coe 23,040 
Wake navies, 19... 2-24: ass8. sce 5, 500 


Lake Charles fine sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-brown or black, 
changing sometimes to light-gray, heavy very fine sandy loam, 14 
inches in depth. The subsoil is a loam which grades at 10 inches 
’ into a clay loam carrying some silt, which in turn is underlain by a 
mottled clay, often carrying iron or lime concretions. The type is 
_ found on the higher elevations and is marked by sand hummocks. 
It owes its texture to local erosion and admixture of sand from 
hummock areas, and was originally a coastal deposit. It is adapted 
j to farm crops requiring light soils and medium drainage. 


ul 2 3 4 d 6 


OG 1 it Oe 28 50 13 

Suir (Qe) eS a 0 1 0 6 PA 46 24 
L Acres. Acres. 
mareadia Parish, La..........-.- 28, 032 Deisotosbarightelsa sean se oe 62, 592 
BrarOnistelexns-.. fo... 0.2..-. 38,784 | Lake Charles, Lavo. :.7-.-2-... 53, 300 


Myatt fine sandy loam.—The soil is a gray sticky fine sandy loam to 
a depth of 10 inches. The subsoil is a drab or gray silty clay of a 
tough consistency, usually containing a large percentage of iron con- 
 cretions. The drab clay is mottled with iron stains. The type occurs 
on lower hillsides and low-lying bottoms. The latter areas are subject 
to frequent overflow and drainage is poor. Very little of this soil 
has been encountered under cultivation. The natural growth is 
_ gum, cypress, and oak, the latter making some very fine timber. 
The crop yields are only moderate, although with proper drainage 
and good treatment it is believed this soil could be brought to a 
good state of productiveness. 









3 4 5 6 7 


1 g 
Sot! (C8). Secds6 eee 1 3 7 33 12 aH 7 
Suhail! (Fe 1 2 6 23 8 40) 21 
Acres. 
Mudehivase ariel, Lid, . ssa. 8, 064 


Amite loam.—The soil is a brown or light-chocolate colored loam 
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alluvial origin and occupies the higher flood plains. It is a good corn 
soil, producing from 30 to 40 bushels per acre, and is also adapted 
to cotton, sugar cane and some truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 5) 7 

SOU: (2) Vee eee eee a ee 0 1 2 16 8 50 23 
SUDSOH (2) come eee cee eee 0) 1 2 10 5 50 32 
Acres. : 
Tangipahoa Parish, La......-.. 16, 320 i; 


Calcasieu loam.—This type consists of a dark-brown, brownish-gray 
or gray, silty loam, 6 to 16 inchesin depth, grading into a clay loam 
subsoil 8 inches deep, beneath which are mottled clays. The type 
owes its origin to coastal deposits and is found in poorly drained areas 
or depressions containing scattered sand mounds. It is an excellent 


aay 


OF Rr aes 


rice soil. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soll (DAEs, Bae 0 0 0 3 19 60 14 
Subsoil' (4) 7 o..6. 2a 0) 1 0 3 19 55 20 
Acres. 
Lake Charles, dveeeoeee seas 51, 280 


Hempstead loam.—The soil is a friable brown or black loam 8 inches 
deep, containing a small amount of white quartz gravel and locally 
becoming somewhat sandy. The subsoil, to a depth of 24 inches, 
consists of a heavy yellow or reddish loam, slightly gravelly, underlain 
by e bed of rounded quartz gravel embedded in a sandy loam matrix, 
all considerably stained with iron. The type generally occupies level _ 
areas and was originally prairie. The soil produces good crops of 
corn, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, rye, and grass. It is also a fair 
soil for late truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
Soil (5). 2 eee eee 3 vi 4 5 11 48 21 
Subsoile(5)) 5.6 ope eee 3 8 5 5 13 46 20 
Acres. 
Long Island iN wee ose a 53,824 


Lake Charles loam.—The soil is a dark-brown, black, or bluish-black 
loam, carrying a high percentage of organic material. At 14 inches a 
subsoil of clay loam appears, underlain by mottled clay. The type 
owes its origin to local swamp areas, into which fine loam has drifted. 





a@Part of this was mapped as Hempstead gravelly loam. It should have 
been mapped as Hempstead loam with gravel symbol, and the gravelly phase 
described as such in the report. 
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It is a heavy soil, difficult to till, but when properly cultivated it 
_ makes an excellent rice land. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ol (oh ie Weer Meret ere Gk 52. 
3 STS) See 1 1 1 3 9 57 27 
Acres. 
NGROianearish: Mga.) ses! 4,608 
WeoicensWarles; Uaioe sas.82 5552 0 


Leenardtown loam.¢—The soil is a yellow silty loam } closely resem- 
bling loess, 9 inches deep, and is underlain by a red and mottled clay 
loam subsoil, with peculiar interlocking clay lenses and pockets of 
sand. The type occupies slightly rolling upland and is a good soil for 
general farming, wheat, and grass. Much of the area of this type is 

_ waste land or grown up in white oak and pine forests, and some of the 
more level areas need underdrainage. The soil is deficient in organic 
matter and lime. 

























1 2 3 t 5 6 a 

A re br 3 i eee ae ls 

BU SOMM(LO) = 2c sc. 2c-s 25-5. 2 3 3 7 10 50 23 
z ; Acres. Acres, 
‘Calvert County, Md .......... 7,950 | Prince George County, Md ... ¢ 49, 480 
Hanover County, Va......... 6,784 | St. Mary County, Md ......... 95, 500 
Mason County, Ky :.......-.- BOO a VOLKGOWII Vole ses eee: Cee 3€, 800 


Acadia silt loam.—The soil is a white or light ash-gray loose silt loam 
from 16 to 30 inches deep, underlain by a silty clay subsoil of a mottled 
‘brown and yellow color. The type occurs in rolling areas, and very 
little of it is cultivated. 


1 2 ‘ 4 d 6 7 
On (Ceo Se ae 1 2 1 2 6 69 21 
Shrecisvend! (2). Ot sarees 0 1 1 2 3 63 31 
Acres 
NGacinn ia tis ls: liaiee sams eee 89, 280 


Crowley silt loam.—The soil is a silt loam having an average depth 
pt 10 inches. When wet the color is brown, but upon drying becomes 
mash gray. This is usually underlain by a gray or mottled gray and 
iq Ecllow silt loam to a depth of from 16 to 30 inches. Below this depth 





__a§ee also Portsmouth silt loam p. 57. 
|b This soil is a true silt loam and should have been grouped with that class. 

7 ¢Part of this was mapped as Leonardtown gravelly loam. It should have 
1 been mapped as Leonardtown loam with gravelly symbol and the gravelly phase 
_ described as such in the report. 
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is a mottled gray, yellow, and red heavy impervious silt clay. Both 


soil and subsoil contain iron and lime concretions. The type occurs 
as level or slightly rolling prairies and is one of the finest rice soils of 


southern Louisiana. During wet seasons water often stands over the 
surface, but when well drained the type is well adapted to cotton and 
oats. 























1 2 : 4 5 6 7 
Boil (9) yc divedncscehaseeee 1 1 0 1 9 Seis 
Subsoil.(@) uses et eee eee 0) 1 iL 1 6 71 18 
Lower subsoil (3). eee 0 1 0 2 5 60 31 
Acres. 
ACadié, Parish, quot see co oe 244, 160 
Stuttgart ATKe oe eee @ 132,800 


Hammond silt loam.—The soil is a silty or very fine sandy loam with 
an average depth of 15 inches. The surface has an ashy-gray color, 
which changes to a dark-gray or brown when wet. -The gray color 
may continue the entire depth of the soil, but frequently changes to a 
yellowish color at 4 or 5 inches from the surface. The subsoil is a 
heavy silty clay of a yellowish color, with drab, brown, or red mot- 
tling. A few iron concretions are found. The type usually occupies 
level areas, and the drainage is generally poor. It is derived from the 
Port Hudson clays, is deficient in organic matter, and is not naturally 
a productive soil. It is fairly well suited to oats, crab-grass hay, 
sugar cane, and small truck. With heavy fertilization large yields of — 
strawberries are secured. The principal forest growth is longleaf pine. 


i---2 "8 4° a 
SOil (2) 30. 22 ee eee ree 1 2 2 9 23 51 12 
Subsoih(2)2 tee eee 0 1 i. 9 18 43 28 
Acres. 
Tangipahoa Parish, La........ 70,976 


Landry silt loam.—The soil is a dark-brown silt loam 10 inches deep, 
underlain by a heavy brown clay subsoil grading into greenish-yellow 
or drab clays. The subsoil contains numerous lime and iron conere- 
tions and differs from that of the Crowley silt loam in being more 
friable, less plastic, and having a more noticeable silty texture. The 
soil is productive, but the surface is so rolling that irrigation is imprac- 





a Mapped in part as Almyra silt loam and in part as Miami clay loam. 
timbered part of the latter type should have been separated and correlated 
with the Acadia silt loam. 


“yy = eye 
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ticable, and rice culture is therefore impossible. It is fairly well 
adapted to cotton. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
St (G) yaa 1 1 1 2 7 70 18 
SOR Ge 1 if 0 1 4 71 22 
Acres. 
ACACIA aATISh.. lWasvenes Seen 37, 696 


Monroe silt loam.—The soil is a fine sandy or silty loam 10 inches in 
depth, underlain by a yellow or red silty clay subsoil, usually mottled 
with white or brown below 2 feet. The type occurs as low terraces 
or in hills of little elevation. The forest growth is oak and pine. 
Very little of the type has been cultivated, and that with very poor 
success. Cotton can hardly be made to yield one-half bale per acre, 
and corn proportionally less. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Seon (2) | eo i 1 1 1 11 13 59 14 

Sccil(C  s 0 1 i! 11 13 51 23 
Acres. 
Coaachitaearish'y la pees 39, 282 
bancipahos Parish, Was. .c..o.o. 196, 864 


Crockett clay loam.—This is a dark-brown or black clay loam from 

12 to 18 inches deep, underlain by a mottled drab and red, and some- 

times yellow, clay loam. Both soil and subsoil contain a small pro- 

_ portion of fine smooth gravel or iron concretions and, at a depth of 

_ several feet, occurs a brittle gray material having much the same 

texture as soft soapstone rock and being sometimes stratified. The 

surface of the type is gently rolling to level and fairly well drained. 

This soil was probably formed by the weathering of some calca- 

reous material, perhaps an impure limestone. It is best suited to 
cotton, corn, grain, and grasses. Alfalfa also should do well. 


1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
(Cl cn eth 1 2 1 12 20 37 26 
Shlo tte (0) 1 2 iff 15 39 30 
Acres. 
PIOUSUOM COUNGY. VOX ses.o2 see 5,312 


Lacasine clay loam.—The soil is a heavy brown or black clay loam 
20 inches deep, grading into mottled clay subsoil. The subsoil con- 
tains some silt, iron nodules, and sometimes lime concretions. The 
| type is found in depressions in large swamp areas free from hummocks. 


32075—06——6 
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The soil is heavy, difficult to till, and poorly drained, but with lasting 
properties. This type has no agricultural importance. 


1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
SOL d)= <2 eaese ae ee eee are 0 0 1 i 16 54 18 
SUDSO (8) eee ee eeeene eee 0 0 3 13 56 24 
Acres. 
Lake Charles, Uaset ners sone oreo es 3, 470 


San Antonio clay loam.—The soil is a brownish or chocolate-colored 
loam or clay loam, from 8 to 12 inches deep. As a rule, there is no 
definite line of demarcation between soil and subsoil, either as to tex- 
ture or color. Below 12 inches and extending to about 24 inches the 
subsoil becomes lighter in color and usually somewhat heavier in tex- 
ture; thence to a depth of 36 inches the color changes to reddish and 
the texture becomes lighter, the material usually grading into coarse 
limestone gravel. This soil is derived directly from a_ limestone 
belonging to the Upper Cretaceous, or from limestone material 
reworked by ancient floods. The greater part of this type is under 
cultivation. It is very productive. Where irrigated, it is excellent 
for such fruit as is suited to the climate. The soil is adapted to cotton, 
corn, and hay, while sorghum and alfalfa are grown with a fair degree 
of success. 


1 2 of ee d 6 7 
OU a) 2: Gee as oe ee 0 he | 9 IF, MAD 27 
BUuDSOM (3). oe 5 ee ] 1 i 8 15 45 29 
Acres. 
San Antonio ares, Téxes. ose nas 28, 608 


Alloway clay.¢—The soil is a red or gray clay loam 6 inches deep, 
containing some gravel, underlain by a mottled yellow and gray sticky 
clay subsoil to a depth of 3 teet or more. The type occupies rolling 
-upland or bottoms, and is derived from recent sediments of Miocene 
or Glacial material, It is a good grass and wheat soil and produces 
fine apples. The soil is difficult to till and is generally in need of under- 
drainage. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
OILS) Soe. bob eee ee ee 7 6 8 5 48 21 
Bubsoll (B)5 eee eee 1 5 5 7 8 40 on 
Acres 
Salem, N: Soe elee ee eee 10, 580 


‘Trenton, Niggas oe ee eee 11,904 





a See also Dunkirk clay, p. 154. 
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Mobile clay.—The soil consists of a yellow loam, with an average 
depth of 8 inches, resting on a stiff, plastic yellow clay or sandy clay 
subsoil extending to a depth of 3 or more feet. The soil is character- 
ized by the presence of many iron concretions, and is usually found 
overlying the materials forming the Orangeburg sandy loam. The 
surface is flat and marked by many swampy, pondlike depressions 
covered by a scrubby growth of gum. The drainage is generally poor. 
The soil is best adapted to grain and grass. 


1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
0) (OA) 2 ee rr 1 3 7 20 28 23 18 
‘Sis ORTON 1D) eget en 0 3 6 Atv 23 Pati 26 
Acres. 
NEO DIG MAG eter, aby came wa. ee Eee ae 896 


Morse clay.—This type consists of a heavy silt or clay loam 6 to 8 
inches deep, underlain by a heavy mottled clay subsoil, both soil and 
subsoil being quite calcareous. The type occurs along stream courses 
and generally has good drainage. It is a very unimportant soil, dif- 
ficult to till, and little of it is under cultivation. It is adapted to rice 
where irrigation is possible, and in the well-drained areas is fairly well 
adapted to corn and cotton. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
OS 1 yard Sue Sere 53 = AI 
SIOGOLIe GL) 222. --- Corer 1 1 0 1 3 41 54 
Acres. 
PACH aCISH ss Liaieeiee sant cee ees 1,664 


Suffield clay.—The soil is a clay loam 12 inches deep, underlain by a 
close-textured, laminated clay subsoil The type owes its origin to 
lacustrine deposits. It occupies very poorly drained, level areas in 
the Connecticut Valley. On account of its poorly drained condition 
and close structure the soil is not adapted at present to any agricul- 
tural purposes, although used to some extent for pasturage. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


Sel (G0 oa oe i 3 4} 21 18 30 24 
Sool sto OD) = Se eee eee 0 1 1 9 8 Bp 45 
Acres. 


Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Mass. 23,610 
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SOILS OF THE FLOOD PLAINS OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND OTHER RIVERS. 


An extensive and characteristic group of soils, usually known as— 


“bottom lands,’’ is found in the flood plains of numerous streams in 
the Mississippi Valley and Coastal Plain. The largest development of 
this group occurs along the Mississippi River, where the bottoms are 
often many miles in width. 

The soils have been formed by deposition from stream waters during 
periods of overflow. The texture of the material depends upon the 
velocity of the current at the time of deposition. Where the cur- 
rent is very rapid, large stones and bowlders are borne along and beds 
of gravel and sand are formed. Along the swift-flowing streams the 
texture of the soil changes often within short distances, but in the wide 
bottoms large areas of very uniform soils are often formed. The soil 
material has usually been derived from various kinds of rocks, but in 
some instances is closely related to the surrounding geological forma- 
tion. The red soils along the Red and other rivers in the Southwest 
have been formed by the reworking of the Permian Red Beds. In 
general, the soils along the streams which flow through the prairie 
region have a darker color than those along the streams which run 
only through the timbered sections of the country. 

The difference in the origin, drainage, color, and organic matter con- 
tent has given rise to three series of alluvial soils in the humid portion 
of the United States, which have been named the Wabash, Waverly, 


and Miller series. 
WABASH SERIES. 


The Wabash series comprises the most important of the alluvial 
types of soil. It embraces those soils having a dark-brown to black 
color and a large percentage of organic matter. These soils are typical 
of the Mississippi River, but there is no sharp distinction between 
them and other bottom soils found elong the rivers of the Middle West. 
They are among the strongest and most productive soils in the country. 

Wabash sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of from 12 to 24 inches 
consists of a dark-brown to reddish-brown sandy loam of rather coarse 
texture, becoming lighter in color with depth. This is underlain by a 
yellowish coarse sandy loam, coarse sand, or stratified gravel. Gener- 
ally considerable gravel is distributed throughout the soil profile. The 
type occupies strips along river and stream bottoms and is generally 


* 
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subject to overflow. It is usually well drained. The principal crop is 
corn. The soil is also well-suited to melons, sweet potatoes, cabbage, 
and other truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 6 vi 

My ks oc oe ce: 2 13 PAL 27 17 12 7 

7 2 13 17 32 115: 13 8 
Acres. 
_ Montgomery County, Ohio..... @ 4,000 
Tippecanoe County, Ind........ 2,624 


Wabash fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of a light-brown to black 
_ fine sandy loam about. 12 inches deep. The subsoil varies from a fine 
sandy loam to a fine sand, which is generally dark colored, though 
sometimes passing into a yellow material at about 24 inches. Fre- 
quently considerable fine rounded gravel is distributed throughout the 
_ subsoil. The type is alluvial, and occupies flat bottom lands. Some 
areas produce heavy yields of wheat, oats, and corn, while others are 
better suited to melons, sugar beets, Irish potatoes, and alfalfa. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MMM es oo nes 0 i! 8 38 22 21 10 
Seg ee. 5 scence 0 1 8 37 24 20 10 
Acres. 
Oseye County, Lndes-.sssnese a 3,584 
StAMLOMMNeDIs.-csesece. eae .. 5 22,144 
Tippecanoe County, Ind......- Uh 7 


Wabash loam.—Owing to its wide distribution and its alluvial origin 


this type show considerable variation. It is generally a brown loam 
about 10 inches deep, often containing a small proportion of sand, and 
in local areas some gravel. The subsoil is usually a heavy brownish- 














a Mapped as Miami sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Arkansas fine sandy loam. 
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1 2 3 f 5) 6 7 
OL 2U) ec os toes areemtee 1 3 S hele. 20 44 17 
SUDSOLWa0)e soo ee eee ee 1 3 3 11 ily 42 22 
Acres. 
PANIDULUT ONE Truce es tite fees eee a 5,696 | Marshall, Minn?>. 22 e2eseeeee 
BIS MATS IN? Ny Pcs ace ee eee b 5,632 | Montgomery County, Ohio... @ 14,000 
BIN CUSIM TON wNs ae see eee ee 9, 280-| Pontiac, Mich. -S.225 seuss aT 252 
Carrington, iN: Dakss o..eee 1,536 | Portage County, :W ise ssece-ee - 2,944 
Cleveland: Obi es, coue toue eee 14,080 | Syracuse, IN. Youoous see @ 9,728 
COLMIMNDUS, ONIO: esol eee eeeee a 26,880 | Tazewell County, Il..... ¥.... €29;056 
Coshocton Ohio me. sees eee a17,600') Toledo, Ohio: 2:22 oaee seen 
Kareo. IN SDA cee: otteeen eee a 11,968 | Tompkins County, N. Y.....-. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak ........ ¢ 17,728.) Viroqua, Wis. 5.2ease cae 
Dyons Ni eevee kc eck ee te aes a 5,184 | Westerville, Ohio......--...2- 


Wabash silt loam.—The soil consists of a dark-brown to black silt 
loam about 12 inches deep, underlain by a heavy silt loam of lighter 
color. Sometimes, however, the dark color extends to a depth of 3. 
feet or more. The type is of alluvial origin, occupying stream bottoms 
subject to overflow, and is often poorly drained. When well drained 
it is a good soil, producing heavy crops of corn and grass and fair 


yields of small grain. 


1 

Ol (C41 )Sue ca: omen eee 0 

Subsou (40): 2. ¢ poe eee eee 0 
Acres. 
Brown County, Kans ........- d 29, 952 
Giarke ville, Leni .s be: cee ee € 17,090 
Cinton. County, Lill 42, ee uses f 24, 576 
Crawford County, Mo ........ 42,112 
Davidson County, Tenn ...... € 12, 864 
Dubuque, Iowa .......- ae g 22,272 
MorbwPayne Als teen eee e 4,992 
Howell County, Mo ..7::.....:- e 48,512 
Knox Gounty, Liisi ag eee f 29,148 
Lauderdale County, Ala...... € 44, 800 
Lawrence County, Tenn ...... e 7,616 
Madison County, Ky ......... 12, 672 


Melean County, tls see. -ea f 20, 352 
Montgomery County, Tenn -.-. ¢ 17,090 
Newton County, Ind ......... f 832 


a Mapped as Miami loam. 

b Mapped as Elmira fine sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Lintonialoam. Part of 
this should have been mapped as Wa- 
bash silt loam. 

d Mapped as Yazoo silt loam. 












2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 1 5 7 ia ea 
1 1 4 6 16d aes 


Pikeville, Tenn: 222-2. eee 
Posey County, Inds2 eases 
Russell, Kans: 7222 sees j 
Saline County, Moov 2a eeeese 
Sangamon County, Ill........ 
Sarpy County, Mo-sse2.sseee. 
Scotland County, Mo.......-. 
Stanton, Nebri -222:e22=eeeen i 
St. Clair County; Wises 
Tama County, lowate-eeeee 
Tippecanoe County, Ind...... 
Union County, Kyts2eeeeee== 
Warren County, Ky........ 5 
Webster County, Mo......--. 


¢ Mapped as Clarksville loam. 
/ Mapped as Kaskaskia loam. © 
9 Mapped as Lintonia loam. 
h Mapped as Waverly silt loam. 
i Mapped as Elkhorn silt loam. 
j Mapped as Waldo loam. 
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Wabash clay.—The soil is a drab to black heavy clay loam 6 inches 
_ deep, containing considerable organic matter. The soil suncracks 
badly, frequently forming small aggregates which cause a close resem- 
_ blance to “buckshot land.’”” The subsoil is a drab or gray clay, some- 
times resting upon fine sand at a depth of about 5 feet. The type 
_ occupies low areas to the rear of front lands and higher ridges in open 
_ forest lands in river deltas. It would usually be improved by drainage. 
_ In the northern areas the soil is adapted to corn; in the southern areas 
it is the finest cotton soil, yielding about 11 bales per acre. 





; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SG (OR) a 0 1 1 3 7 49 37 
Shoe giiG)) aa 0 0 1 3 18 48 40 ; 
= Acres. Acres. 
meaten County, Kans .......... G5 1209 | Parsousy, Wansis = eee wes 8 oe ¢ 31, 808 
Anderson County, Tex ....... AT S20) Saline Coun tye MiO) seas ee - 528,544 
OES Ne b11,840 | Sarpy County, Nebr .......-.. 3, 648 
ond dC) 69,152 | Scotland County, Mo ........ 4, 672 
mcarrington, N. Dak .......... Booey WoteC lain Commbyenlllyee te ae b 26,994 
metinton County, Ill _.......-.- DO O1G,OMlCOGSs MLSSs a ae eee ee ee b 37, 760 
‘East Baton Rouge Parish, La 13,824 | Tangipahoa Parish, La ...... b8, 896 
» Houston County, Tex ........ 48,768 | Tazewell County, Ill ......... b 13, 696 
mionnson County, Ill ....:..... GF GO4 Wao; Lex 24 yates er os b 7, 488 
“Montgomery County, Ala .... 550,624 | Wooster, Ohio ............... b 1,216 
iiew Otleans, lia .-...:....-.- DAS O08 ibeY BZOOt, Minar s.c6 set eet oe. b 45, 080 

Melaon, MO .2...2......---.- b 31,936 


_ Wabash heavy clay.—The soil is a dark-drab to black heavy clay, 
underlain at about 10 inches by a slightly lighter colored but stiffer 
and more tenacious clay, which generally becomes heavier with depth. 
Tf cultivated too wet the soil clods so as to interfere seriously with cul- 
tivation. Areas not under cultivation often bake and suncrack. The 
surface is level, with occasional swales and slight depressions. The 
type is alluvial in origin. The soil is very productive, giving large 
yields of cotton, corn, oats, and forage crops. Spring overflows make 
wheat rather an uncertain crop. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil (2) ee ae ass ants = 0 2 1 5 6 34 52 
Se NSO (C2) ns 0 0 1 | 9 39 47 
Acres. 
WGI GC Xone oe acto eens te d 13,248 





@ Mapped in part as Yazoo clay and in part as Sharkey clay. 
b Mapped as Yazoo Clay. 
¢ Mapped as Sharkey clay. 

d Mapped as Yazoo heavy clay. 
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WAVERLY SERIES. 


The Waverly series is characterized by light-colored surface soils 
with drab, gray, and mottled yellow or white subsoils. The soils of 
this series occur almost entirely along the streams east of the Mississippi 
River. They are not as productive as the soils of the Wabash series. 

Waverly fine sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of 15 inches is a 
light-brown to gray fine sandy loam, the sand content being usually 
large and of the finer grades. The soil becomes heavier as the depth 
increases, and at from 15 to 20 inches grades into a brown fine sandy 
loam with a larger percentage of silt and clay. The sand content, 
depth of soil, and size of the sand particles often vary according to loca- 
tion. The type generally occurs as a sandy ridge along streams. Its 
elevation above the stream assures good drainage. The soil is alluvial 
in origin, is productive and easily cultivated, and in seasons of average 
rainfall the crop yields are large. The type is best adapted to corn, 
melons, early vegetables, and alfalfa. The other crops successfully 
grown are wheat, oats, potatoes, and tobacco. | 


yi Mere ernagericc |: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
BOU(6) Se ee eee ae 0 0 2 28 31 27 11 
Subsoil( 6) socne seen eee 0 0 3 31 28 25 12 
Acres Acres 
Boonvilla; Trd 20.2202 icencshs 3,904 | Posey County, Ind ........... a3, 456 
lay GOUnEY sll Soe. ee eee ees b1,344 | Union County, Ky Gooc.eeeeee 43,072 
Crystalsprings, Miss ......... 2, 840 


Waverly loam.—The soil is a brown loam about 10 inches deep, 
underlain by a brown to yellowish clay loam ora clay. The type occurs 
as first-bottom land along rivers and creeks. The surface as a rule is 
flat, though occasionally it may be slightly rolling. Open ditches are 
frequently necessary to provide adequate drainage. The type is allu- 
vial in origin. The original timber growth consists mainly of gum, 
sycamore, water oak, beech, and willow. The soil is adapted to corn, 
wheat, and cotton, as well as to forage crops, according to location, — 
and large yields are secured when no injury is sustained by overflows. 





1 2 3 1 5) 6 7 
SOUS) Stee eee es eee 0 2 3 13 16 48 17 
PLUDEOI ID) mae ee eee 0 3 4 12 14-339 27 
: Acres 
Henderson County Tenn..... 47,360 
Posey County. Ind...... PePer teri) 
Sumter County, Ala. ...<.-. 100, 288 
a Mapped as Miami fine sandy loam. ¢ Mapped as Yazoo loam. 


6 Mapped as Yazoo sandy ioam, 
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% Waverly silt loam.a—The soil is a light-brown to white silty loam 
_ about 10 inches in depth and is underlain by a grayish or yellowish 
; silty loam of closer structure. The type occupies bottom lands and 


marshy depressions, and owes its origin to sediments washed from 
adjoining silty uplands. Corn is the principal crop grown on this soil. 


1 2 5 4 5 6 7 
UN) 0 i 1 3 8 71 16 
SUNsOU(25)\.-.---.-...---- 0 1 1 3 6 70 19 
Acres. | Acres. 
Boonville, Ind ...-. ae 17,280 | McCracken County, Ky ........ 5, 824 
Seamy County, Ill--............. 30/9764" O FallontMon-f. foe ee 57, 088 
seunton County, Ill ...:........ APL MDA eel he ClenheOCyenauianyn AMNly, pe ote Qos? 
Crystalsprings, Miss ........... 20, 088 | Seott County, Ind. 2. 2.20... /ss- 20, 160 


J mamsom County, Ill ........... 31, 936 


_ Waverly clay loam.—The soil to a depth of about 6 inches is a heavy 
light-brown to grayish silt loam, often containing small iron concre- 
tions scattered over the surface and through the soil. The soil becomes 
heavier with depth and grades into a very heavy silt loam containing a 
large percentage of clay. At a depth of from 12 to 20 inches the sub- 
soil is a sticky, mottled clay, usually containing small iron concretions, 
becoming stiffer and more tenacious as the depth increases. There is 
apparently little organic matter in the soil except in swampy areas. 
‘The compact nature of the soil, together with its level topography and 
low-lying position, often makes drainage very difficult. This type is 
alluvial in origin, having been formed largely by the reworking by 
stream action of the loessial material from the uplands. The soil seems 
best adapted to clover, timothy, and redtop. The other crops grown 
are tobacco, wheat, and corn, the yields depending on thoroughness of 
drainage and cultivation. Where no drainage is practiced the land 1s 
either covered with a growth of scrub oak or used exclusively for 


for pasture. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


ee Meo 1 Se Ge ioe 30 
ats). 2..-:--.---- 1 1 1 3 4 50 40 
Acres. 
TRYove mara dil tye LaV6 iar ae eens A 30, 208 
Oma lone NLO nose. vom + cteitiare re 2on4e4 
Posey, County, Ind ....-..-4.: b 14,592 








a See also Wabash silt loam, p. 86. 
b Mapped as Guthrie clay. 
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Waverly clay.—The soil consists of a light-brown clay loam about 
10 inches deep. The percentage of clay and silt is high, and the soil 
rapidly becomes stiffer and more tenacious with depth, grading into 
a heavy, tenacious clay subsoil of a brown or drab color which is often 
mottled in the lower depressions. A few small iron concretions are 
frequently seen, both in the soil and the subsoil, especially in the more _ 
swampy areas. The type occupies low bottom lands, is alluvial in 
origin, and subject to overflow. The occasional addition of new mate- 
rial to the soil tends to maintain its productiveness. This soil is best 
adapted to corn, and when well drained and cultivated it yields as 
much as 60 bushels per acre. Wheat, when not damaged or destroyed 
by floods, does well, and also oats and tobacco. Clover, timothy, and 
other grasses give large yields. 


















1 2 3 5 6 7 
DOLL (9), Saree otee bree egy dh 1 0 1 5 58 35 
Bubpsoil- (0) ota eae ee 0 0 1 1 7 54 36 
Acres. | Acres. 
Boonville, Ind aes oe eee 8,320 | Union County, Ky ........... b 28, 480 
McCracken County, Ky ...... 9,536 | Wooster, Ohio... ss. ,s50 eee 25, 408 
Posey County, Indo... ..... = 230,720 |’ Huntsville, Ala) 22a ¢11,840 


MILLER SERIES. 


The soils of the Miller series are distinguished from those of the — 
Wabash and Waverly series by their reddish color. They occur 
along the Red and other rivers that flow through the Permian Red 
Beds and represent this material reworked by streams. As these 
streams flow away from the areas covered by the red beds, material 
from the surrounding country is added, so the soils gradually lose 
their red color and change to the Wabash or Waverly series. These 
are productive soils, but are not so desirable as those of the Wabash 
series. ; 

Miller fine sand.—The soil consists of a loose, loamy gray to reddish- 
gray fine sand, resting on a loose fine sand extending to a depth of 
several feet. It is a river valley soil, alluvial in origin and usually 
well drained. It is used principally for corn and cotton, and fair 
yields are received. The higher lying areas are well adeuten to fruit 
especially peaches. Vegetables also do well, but are grown only fo 
home consumption. — | 








a Mapped as vases clay. 


> Mapped in part as Yazoo clay and in part as Sharkey clay. 
¢ Mapped as Clarksville clay. 
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OSU 0) ee a 0) 1 6 45 35 9 Y 
those.) 0 1 3 28 53 til 4 
Acres 
MIST COUNTY, eAT Ke cess: cee ae 34, 688 
SEVIS PEL Ki ioe ott. Sete a @13,312 
\Q ketal dbo oe ay Ae Seg ee eae 1,408 




















_ Miller fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of a brown or grayish- 
brown fine to very fine sandy loam from 12 to 24 inches deep, under- 
Jain by a heavy fine red sandy loam or sandy clay. In local areas the 
soil may extend to a depth of 3 feet. This is an alluvial type formed 
by the reworking of the Permian Red Beds and occurs as terraces along 
streams. The higher areas are seldom if ever overflowed. The type 
is well drained, except in small local areas. It is a good soil for corn 
and cotton and is also well adapted to truck and fruits. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Sn! (C0) So 36 Spee eee 1 1 2 15 46 28 9 
BM GOUE( A). os 2jacc<.s=2--< - 1 1 3 15 30 24 25 
Acres. 
Miller'County, Ark? 2. 25-2. 22. 28,544 
Ouachita! Parish, Lat >: 322. b 86,272 
WC OM DO wes tte ise fe ae 22, 208 


Miller silt loam.—The surface soil consists of a brown, red, or light- 
chocolate colored silty loam, varying. in depth from 6 to 20 inches. 
The subsoil is a heavy red silt loam, often grading into a lighter- 
colored fine sandy loam at about 2 to 3 feet. This is an alluvial soil 
occupying level or slightly rolling areas and is frequently subject to 
overflow. It is a friable, productive, and easily cultivated soil, and is 
usually naturally well drained. It is adapted to cotton, corn, alfalfa, 
and sugar cane, and also to late vegetable and truck crops. The tim- 
_ ber growth is cottonwood, ash, hickory, red oak, and sweet gum. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
OS 0 1 1 ame By) mi 5 
Sond (Ch ee 0 0 1 3 13 64 19 
/ Acres. Acres. 
We Soto Parish, La.........-.- ny 248 '| Vernon, Dex iiss vas reser ses d 2,880 
See Ox, 22... ------- 8-612 | Waco; Lexis t2822a¢22¢2%22 707 960 


aMapped as Vernon fine sand but now recognized as belonging in the Miller 
series. 

_ b Mapped as Monroe fine sandy loam. cae 
¢Mapped as Orangeburg silt loam, but now recognized as belonging in the 


Miller series. tee 
ad Mapped as Vernon silt loam, but now recognized as belonging in the Miller 
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Miller clay.—The soil to a depth of 10 inches is a brownish-red or 
chocolate-colored clay, underlain by a stiff, tenacious brown or red clay 


subsoil. In some cases a yellow fine sandy loam is found at a depth of | 


3 feet, while in depressed areas subject to frequent and long-continued 
overflows a drab or blue clay may form the deeper subsoil. This soil 
represents the finest materials brought down by streams from the 
Permian Red Beds and deposited during overflows. It is a strong soil 
for corn, cotton, and sugar cane, and where well drained large yields 
are secured. The timbered areas support a heavy growth of oak, 
gum, whitewood, and cypress, with a dense undergrowth of shrubs, 
vines, and briers. 


1 2 3 f 5 6 7 
SOM ays see oe are 0 1 2 1 1 33 62 
SUDSOI (4) vec eee cu eee 0 1 1 “al 1 ae 63 . 
Acres. 
Desoto Parish; Wao 2 esse 9,152 
W aco; Tek. to. eee beee a 4,608 
Miller County: Ad. oe, eet b 110,656 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE FLOOD PLAINS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND OTHER RIVERS. 


Yazoo sandy loam.¢—The soil is a gray to brown fine sandy loam 6 
to 12 inches deep, underlain by a lighter colored fine sandy loam. It 
has been deposited by streams, usually upon a clay foundation, which 
in some cases comes to within 12 inches of the surface. The type 
occupies low flat ridges, forming front lands near stream courses in 
river bottoms. The chief product is cotton, but the soil is suited to 
truck and market garden crops. Corn and truck do well in the north- 
ern areas. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil(24) to eee eee eee 0 2 2 10 27 49, 9 
SUbsolli(2s) Sot ee ae eee 0 iL 1 7 23 56 12 
Acres. Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex ......... 1,600 | New Orleans, ia:.o.oeoeeeeee 41,600 
ALCnMCOUNTY, Ans ease eee. 909 | Posey County, Ind 22a. eeees 2,752 
Basan, Taxi... esc. et ean 30,336 | St..Clair County, TH2 7 .aeeeeee 12,800 
tear OTe. exe. oe ee = eee 31,872 |.Smedes, Miss:2. 22s. 2.2522 see 8,512 
Chnton County, Toles 52) secos 2,176 | Tazewell County, ils eees eee 128 — 
East Baton Rouge Parish,La.. 1,536 | Yazoo, Miss.............-..... 26, 670. 
Houston COUNLY. Lex. sereeeee 2,688 ) ; 


a Mapped as Miller heavy clay. ¢e-See also Waverly fine sandy loam, p. 88. 
6 Mapped as Sharkey clay. 
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Austin fine sandy loam.—The soil is a brownish-yellow or reddish- 
gray fine sandy loam. There is no marked difference between the 
_ soil and subsoil, and the latter often extends to a depth of about 40 
feet without change. From the surface to a depth of about 3 feet the 
color gradually becomes lighter. This soil is of sedimentary origin, 
having been formed by the overflow of the streams when their chan- 
nels stood at a higher level. It occurs in very level areas, with an 
elevation of from 40 to 60 feet above the present level of the streams, 
_ is well drained, and is inclined to be somewhat droughty. It is adapted 
to corn, cotton, fruit, and some vegetables. Considerable sorghum 
_ fodder is grown upon the first-bottom areas, and alfalfa would also do 
_ well here. 
a PPh ato ye oe) 


1 2 
oo) OS eae 0 1 2 33 24 26 
0) 0 1 Pe 29 23 31 15 
Acres. 
San Antonio area, Tex......... 21, 440 


_ Chattooga loam.—The soil consists of a yellowish-brown to gray 
sandy loam grading into a loam at about 10 inches. A heavier phase 
of the type occurs in the low-lying areas. The sand varies in texture 
from medium to fine. The subsoil contains sufficient clay to make 
it a heavy coherent loam. The type occurs as a bottom or river 
terrace soil, and is subject to occasional overflow. The soil is derived 
in part from the weathering of shale and in part as alluvial material 
from the same source. It is fairly productive for corn. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SG (7) << 23 ee 0 2 3 27 19 35 14 
EMS Gile()) a)- os 52-4 - = =~ 0 1 3 18 11 39 28 
Acres. 
oie a yes Adare 5. - a1 s=;setela= a 5, 696, 


Congaree loam.—The soil is a brownish fine sandy loam to medium 
heavy loam from 4 to 8 inches deep. The subsoil is a gray or brown 
mottled plastic clay, carrying considerable fine sand. Occasionally 
the soil in small areas is deeper and lighter in texture. This is an 
alluvial soil occupying flood plains of creeks and smaller streams, 
generally containing considerable organic matter, and is subject to 
overflow. It is a good cotton and corn soil and when properly 


drained is adapted to a wide variety of crops. 
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1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
SOU) gee ece te. qe epee ae ee 0 6 8 54 13 12 ff 
DUDSULL (2) fcr neater ee ae 0 0 2 38 17 21 22 
Acres. ; 
Montgomery County, Ala....-. 33, 856 


Jackson loam.—The soil is a light-brown loam with an average depth 
of 14 inches, and grades into a mottled sandy clay or clay subsoil. The 
type occurs as second bottom, with a gently rolling surface, and is 
alluvial in origin. The soil produces about 15 bushels of wheat and 
from 25 to 40 bushels of corn per acre. Onions give large yields. 
The soil is well adapted to light farm crops and to truck, wrapper 
tobacco, and peaches. 


1 2 ¢ 4 5 6 7 
BOli(2 weds ce ao eee eee 0 1 0 12 26 - 49 12 
Subset (2) eek lone eee 0 1 1 17 24 44 13 
Acres. 
Shelby Gounty, Mo ceasce see eee 2,304 


Lintonia loam.¢—The soil consists of a brown silty loam 6 10 inches 
deep. The subsoil is a yellow silt, quite uniform in color and texture, 
sometimes underlain by clay at a depth of from 3 to 4 feet. The 
soil lacks plasticity, and has rather a mealy character. The type 
is found along the foot of bluffs and as narrow strips in stream valleys, 
generally adjacent to the higher lying Memphis silt loam. The soil is 
mainly colluvial in origin, representing reworked material of the 
Memphis silt loam. It is rarely inundated, but is subject to addition 
of material from uplands during winter rains. This is a good cotton 
soil and is also well adapted to market gardening and fruit culture. — 
In the northern areas it produces corn, wheat, oats, hay, and potatoes. — 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil (6) 223525 seenn eee eee 0 0 1 2 8 81 a 
SULSOU (Gene nee eee 0 0 1 3 10 77 9 
Acres. 
Posey County slnd 4 se eae eee ¢9, 408'| Union County, Ky 22eae-eeeee 17,984 
SIMedes,. MISBuace aoe. Se eee 10,368.| Yazoo, Miss?. 22). 
te Clair COUN ty Lie eon eee 5, 696 


Sanders loam.—The soil is a dark-brown, reddish-brown, or gray 
loam. ‘The subsoil is lighter in color and apparently heavier in tex 








aSee also Wabash loam, p. 85, and Wabash silt loam, p. 86. 4 
> This soil is a true silt loam and should have been grouped with that class. 
¢ Mapped as Memphis silt loam. 
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The type occurs as narrow strips along the creeks, extending 
“up the edge of the valleys, and frequently has Sharkey clay on the 
‘stream side, which interferes with proper drainage. It is considered 
avery good corn soil, producing as much as 45 bushels per acre where 
well drained. It is not considered so good for cotton, producing 
about one-half bale per acre. The soil generally is in need of drainage. 


) 1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
Fo he 0 J 1 14 20 44 19 
Subsoil (3) - io) oe 0 1 2 22 35 33 18 
Acres. 
Peers COX 2 no. sie Hehe roti rp Lie 


Yazoo loam.¢—The soil consists of a yellow or brown loam or silt 
loam from 0 to 6 inches deep. The subsoil is usually a silt loam, 
but in local areas may be a silty clay or fine sandy loam. The type 
occupies low ridges in river bottoms, and represents the higher-lying 
areas of fine sediment deposited by inundations. It is a strong 
cotton soil, producing 1 bale: per acre. In northern areas the soil is 
adapted to corn and wheat. 


1 2 3 4 d 6 7 

SGN aA Se rr 0 0 1 2 17 65 15 

PRLESOMM OLD) 20.22 ...0.-.2.- 0 0 0 2 {2 62 23 
Acres INGIGS: 
men County, Kans........... Z0 pools PE Atolls) hea 11S eee eee ae een ee 28, 352 
Meewecounty, Iil.2.._..-....... 4722 Saline. Coun tywe Moi alk <5 ancy « 15, 680 
mast Baton Rouge Parish, La.. 1,472 | St. Clair County, Ili........... 4,160 
Houston County, Tex......... 25 280) Stnedes, Miss4<1 6 face ose 20, 288 
Mew Orleans, La.............. 1S 11 | Yaz00,.Mise 2 Ue) Sl ey 16, 080 

Merion Moe! .--...-...-..-- 16, 640 


very compact and impervious silty clay locally known as “hardpan.” 
The type occurs principally upon terraces lying from 5 fo 15 feet 
above the level of the river bottom. Its elevation is sufficient to 
insure it against overflows and to afford fair surface drainage. Deep 
plowing or subsoiling and the addition of organic matter would 
sreatly improve its moisture-holding capacity. The soil 1s largely 
in old alluvial deposit, greatly influenced by wash from the adjoining 








aSee also Waverly loam, p 88 
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uplands. It is probably best adapted to wheat and grass, but corn _ 
and oats do well when the season is not extremely wet or dry. 


1 g 3 4 o's we 7 
SO(5) Fase eee eee ee 0 1 1 3 11 69 15 d 
SUDSOIL (DNS ee = eee rere 0 1 2 4 8 63 22 ts 
Acres. ; 
Allen County, Kans... 9,171 
Parsons; Kans’... <=. -eeeee a 21,568 


Carrington clay loam.—The soil to a depth of 10 inches consists of a 
brownish-yellow silty clay, and is underlain by a subsoil ranging from 
material of the same texture and color as the soil to a stiff tenacious 
dark-gray clay. At a depth of from 3 to 5 feet a stratum of reddish- 
yellow sand containing varying quantities of calcium carbonate, gypsum, — 
and iron sulphate is frequently encountered. Where the areas occur 
along streams, the soil is a dark-brown to black clay loam, and the sub- | 
soil to 40 inches is a yellowish-brown silty or sandy clay. Beneath this 
is a brownish-yellow clay with occasional thin layers of sand. The soil 
when wet is sticky and plastic and presents all the objectionable features 
of “gumbo,” making it a difficult soil to till. The upland phase occurs 
on an undulating prairie. The type is glacial in origin, except along 
streams and sloughs, where it is sedimentary. It is more or less affected 
by alkali salts, though not sufficiently so to interfere seriously with the 
growth of native grasses. Only in local spots does a white crust form on 
the surface. Artificial drainage is essential to the successful cropping of 
this soil, and applications of barnyard manure prove beneficial. Only a 
small proportion of this type is under cultivation. 


eee 


-1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Soil(3) > et ee eee 1 3 4 14 15 31 31 
Subsoil (3)- asc eee eee 1 3 4 16 19 31 27 
Acres. 
Carrington, IN. Dak ees) ee 6,272 


Sarpy clay loam.—The soil is a stiff waxy gray to black clay from 1 
to 24 inches deep, with an average depth of about 20 inches. ‘The sub- 
soil consists of gray or yellow fine silty sand. This is a bottom land ty 
occupying depressed areas and generally requiring artificial drainage. I 
is of recent alluvial formation and is undergoing some change at th 
present time. When drained it makes excellent corn soil, the avera 





a Mapped as Oswego silt loam. 
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4 yield per acre being about 50 bushels. It is used to some extent for 
alfalfa where not overflowed, and excellent yields are secured. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
0 0 0 0 3 9 51 37 
OU Wi 0) i 0 0 0 9 41 42 7 
Acres. 
Savoye GOunty,..NCDI ss. 2.05. .ee 2,816 


Congaree clay.—The type consists of 3 feet or more of light-brown or 
chocolate-colored clay, containing a large percentage of silt. The mate- 
rial from 8 to 36 inches is a little lighter in color and a little heavier in 
texture than the top soil, and occasionally a thin seam of very fine sand 
is found. The terraces contain a little more sand than the low-lying 
areas, and often small particles of mica brought down from the Piedmont 
are scattered through the soil. This soil type commonly occurs in strips 
_or terraces near rivers or streams, and frequent overflows make it an 
uncertain soil for crops. It is adapted to Bermuda grass, and good yields 
of corn and oats are secured in favorable seasons. The original timber 
growth is gum, hickory, cottonwood, and sycamore, with some pine and 
_ cypress. 


1 2 3 4 D 6 7 

S(O) eee 0 0 2 5 9 48 36 

SSO (OS oe 0 0 0 5 9 45 40 
Acres. 
MeagoneCOunGyy Ala: + {ascii se a 4,800 
Montgomery County, Ala.....- 11,712 
Peremeeuuris sO. oo. 2. ess <k nok 2,944 


Griffin clay.—This is a very compact soil, composed of medium to 
fine gravel, coarse sand rounded by water action, and clay. The clay is 
dark brown or mottled in color, very stiff and waxy, and difficult to work. 
There is an average gravel content of about 10 per cent. The type occu- 
pies the broad, level floor of Black River Valley. It is alluvial in origin, 
and the presence of so much gravel may be due to the reworking of glacial 
material. A large proportion of the type is covered by forest. Corn is 
he chief product, but considerable areas are devoted to wheat and oats. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
PUN re eS Doe's. <= =< 2 12 19 13 4 25 25 
ola) Cl a eee eae 1 15 21 13 3 20 27 
Acres. 
Posey County, Ind..........---- 1,600 





a Mapped as Ocklocknee clay. 


32075—06———7. 
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Neuse clay.—This is a dark, tenacious, mottled gray clay, 3 feet or 
more in depth. It is a stream deposit, often subject to overflow, and 
occurring along stream bottoms in the Coastal Plain region of North 
Carolina. The soil is poorly adapted to agricultural purposes omaecount 
of its close, sticky nature and poor drainage, but whem well drained it is 
a good cotton soil. 


1 4 t 4 5 6 7 
Soll (4) eee cere ee een 0 2 3 13 15 37 23 
SUDSOMU C1) 2.22 ee ee 0 1 0 5 30 39 24 
Acres. 
Craven, Ni Ghar uees 2. ee eee 1,792 
MoNeill.\Misact 2. he ee eee 13,120 
Raleigh to Newhbern, N.C...... 3,040 


Ocklocknee clay.e—This soil consists of from 8 to 15 inches of loam 
of variable texture, resting on a stiff, tenacious clay of dark-yellow, 
mottled-red, or black color. The subsoil contains a noticeable quantity 
of finely divided quartz rock. The type lies along the river, is subject 
to overflow, and very little of it is under cultivation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOil. (3) persion’ soe ee eee 1 2 4 20 13 29 30 
SUBSOIl (3)... 2:64 meee eee ee 1 2 3 19 10 27 38 
Acres, 
Bainbridges Gaiseu- sae 832 
Dallas County. laese-2se = see 29,056 
Gadsden, Pia So2eases.+. see oe Bar W: 


Sharkey clay.b—The soil is a stiff, waxy, yellow clay 8 inches deep, 
containing lime and iron concretions. The subsoil is a stiff, impervious 
clay similar to the soil. The surface suncracks readily. The type is 
locally known as “buckshot land.’’ It is a poorly drained soil occupying 
the lowest portions of river bottoms and is subject to overflow annually. 
When diked and well drained it is a strong soil, suited to corn, sugar cane, 
and cotton. 


1 2 4 5 6 7 
Solu ( 212 ae Sees oe ee eee 0 1 1 4 4 40 50 
Subsail(22)42 2222 eee eee 0 1 0 2 3 38 D0 
Acres. Acres. 
IBTAZOTIOS TOX eee. cee. eee 133,056 ‘| Ouachita Parish) Warsesueee eee 67, 264 
East Baton Rouge Parish, La. 18,432:| Paris, Tex ..-./-o2eeee eee 19,136 
Houston County, Tex <:-- = 3,008 | Smedes, Miss .....4 2.2 5s00e™ 149, 440 
Les, COUNTY, “TAX cack. aeene 28,096.| Yazoo, Miss... .S2-.geeeene eee 184,380 
New tineans. Las. no. . 2. ee 157, 952 


a See also Congaree clay, p. 97. 
> See also Miller clay, p. 92; Wabash clay, p. 87, and Waverly clay, p. 90. 
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SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT PLATEAU. 


Lying between the Atlantic Coastal Piain and the Appalachian 


Mountains and extending from the Hudson River to Fast Central 


Alabama is an area of gently rolling to hilly country known as the 


_ Piedmont Plateaw. Om the Atlantic side it is closely defined by the 


“fall line” which separates it from the Coastal Plain, but on the north- 
western side the boundary is not sharp, although im the main distinct. 
In its northern extension the Piedmont Plateau is quite narrow, but 
broadens toward. the south, attaining its greatest width in North 
Carolina. 

The surface features are those of a broad, rolling plain that has 
been deeply cut by an intricate system of small streams, whose valley 
walls are rounded and covered with soil, although many small gorges 


and rocky areas occur. The altitude varies from about 300 feet to 
more than 1,000 feet above sea level. 


The extreme northern part of this Piedmont region, in New Jersey, 


has been glaciated, but elsewhere the soils are purely residual in origin, 


and have been derived almost exclusively from the weathering of igneous 
and metamorphic rocks. The chief exception is the detached areas of 


sandstones and shales of Triassic age. Marked differences in the 


character of the rock and in the method of formation have given rise 


to a number of soil types, those derived from crystalline rocks being the 


most numerous and widely distributed. Among these the soils of the 


Cecil and Chester series predominate. The principal types formed 
from the sandstones and shales are included in the Penn series. 


CECIL SERIES. 


The Cecil series, which is incomplete, includes the most important and 
widely distributed soils of the Piedmont Plateau. The heavier members 
are known as the ‘‘ red-clay lands,” and are characterized by red-clay sub- 


_ soils,with gray to red soils ranging in texture from sand to clay, the lighter 


colors prevailing with the sandy members. A characteristic of the sub- 


‘soil is the sharp quartz sand, which is always scattered through it, and 


occasional veins of quartz or flint rock. Particles and flakes of mica 


are usually present in the subsoil. The types are of residual origin, 
derived from the degradation of igneous and metamorphic rocks which 
have been weathered generally to great depths, so that outcrops are 
rare. Fragments and bowlders of the parent rocks are, however, found 
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on the surface in varying quantities. The topography is rolling to hilly, 
with level areas existing where stream erosion has not been too great. 
The soils of the Cecil series produce general farm crops throughout their 
extent, and in the south cotton is also an important crop. Both 
heavy export and bright tobacco are generally grown, the character of 
the leaf produced depending on the depth and texture of the soil. 

Cecil stony loam.—The soil varies from brown sandy loam to brown 
or red loam with an average depth of 8 inches, beneath which is a red 
clay loam or clay. From 30 to 60 per cent of the soil and subsoil is 
composed of stones and bowlders. This is a residual type derived 
principally through the weathering of intrusive dikes of trap rock, 
but in part from other igneous or metamorphic rocks. The surface is 
usually hilly and broken. The soil is adapted to general farm crops 
and apples. 


1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
BOMTC7) nent eee cee 4 8 6 13 9 38 21 
SUDSoll (7) Ae eeee cere 3 8 5 ll vf 32 31 
Acres. | Acres, 
Adams County, b ai.«:...eceees 8, 640 | Lebanon, Pa _ ae eee b22,5C0 
SLIT POVELLO; S.A ache eee eee 1,805 | Montgomery County, Pa..... 7, 808 
Cherokee County, S.C ........ 832° | Trenton, N.J <2. soe c13, 952 
Lancaster County, Pa ........ a1, 400 


Cecil stony clay.—The soil consists of a heavy red loam or clay 8 
inches deep, underlain by a stiff red clay. Upon the surface and scat-. 
tered through the soil and subsoil are 30 to 60 per cent of rock frag- 
ments and bowlders. The type occurs on small mountains and hills 
in the Piedmont Plateau. It is of residual origin, being derived from 
igneous and metamorphic rocks. It is generally too steep and stony 
for cultivation and best suited to pasturage and _ forestry. 


1 2 on 5 6 7 
Soll (1) 23s ee ae ee 0 a 2 23 13 18 42 
Subsoil CL) eae seen ee 1 4 4 22 14 19 35 
Acres. 
York County, Sy Gieeee es eee 1, 280 


Cecil gravelly loam.—The soil is a brown, sandy loam about 7 inches 
deep, carrying varying quantities of feldspathic or quartz gravel 
ranging in size from very small particles to fragments one-half inch in 





aMapped as Hempfield stony loam. 
bMapped as Cecil clay (stony phase). 
cMapped as Cecil loam. 
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diameter. The subsoil is a heavy, micaceous red loam or clay loam 
containing considerable gravel. Outcrops of granite frequently ap- 
pear. The characterizing feature of the type is a lack of tenacity in 
both soil and subsoil, as a result of which the land erodes and gullies in 
a serious manner. It usually occupies high, broken uplands, and the 
drainage is good. This type has been derived from the breaking down 
of granites, chiefly of a coarse-grained variety, but represents a less com- 
_ plete weathering of the rocks than some of the other types of the Cecil 
series. Cotton, corn, and cowpeas are the principal crops grown. 
Some parts of the type are suited to the vroduction of small fruits. 





_ The characteristic timber growth is hickory, shortleaf pine, and some 
E cedar. 
) eaR i Seese cry to eee 
. okey (GA pee 25 15 i 15 12 13 13 
’ SNelosteyih (C)) 2a ae 16 12 6 14 9 16 29 
; Acres. 
» ancaster County, S. C.......- 23,744 
4 
5 


Cecil sand.—The soil is a coarse to medium loamy sand, or light 

sandy loam 6 inches deep, underlain with material of the same kind 

but of lighter color, and this in turn is underlain at from 18 to 22 

inches by a yellow sandy clay. This is a residual type derived from 

“granite, gneiss, and mica schist. Usually from 10 to 30 per cent of 

quartz and rock fragments are found in both soil and subsoil. The 

_ type gives low yields of cotton and corn. It is fairly good for truck, 

especially sweet potatoes and watermelons, and has been used to a- 
considerable extent for bright tobacco. 

i 2 3 4 5 6 7 


















| De eit, die 2S seit 0am es 
| ON 5 9 TWAS Oe ye ae 
; Acres. Acres. 
Mmmbeville, S.C ..-...... ee a27,840 | Fickorye Nes ote ote eae a7, 360 
Alamance County, N.C ...... 284,900 | Louisa County, Va ..........-. 8, 192 
Appomattox, WD. 4 bee aee eae 9607)) Prince Hdward ay aire se ae. cee = a 20,710 
Weempobello, S.C ............. 2,086 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C .... 220,950 
a 28,090 | Spalding County, Ga .......-.. 448 
WGierokee,S.C ................ 12,736 | Statesville, N. C ...........-.- a 10, 560 
Hanover County, Va ........- 29,606"), York Cournty.or Gs seas.se >. 25, 216 


‘Cecil sandy loam.—The soil is a sandy loam of a brownish or yellowish 
color about 10 inches deep. The subsoil is a red clay containing 
coarse sand, both soil and subsoil carrying fragments of quartz. There 








a Mapped as Durham sandy loam. 
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is usually considerable quartz on the surface. The type occupies high 
rolling land of the Piedmont Plateau and is derived from granite, 
gneiss, and other metamorphosed rocks. This is the best corn and 
cotton soil of the southern Piedmont. In Virginia it is used for both 
bright and dark shipping tobacco. This is the lightest desirable soil 


for general farming purposes. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 












Soil (84) 55t.st-pon eee 6 14 11 25 13 |) ee 
Subsol\(S0) fo. see ee ee eee 4 8 6 12 6 19 43 
Acres. | Acres. 
A DDGVILIG Se Ore me cee ee eee 236,288 | Hanover County, Vat lose 97, 856 
(Albemarle: (Ven: eee ee ee 47,808 |. Hickory, N: C 2 222aeesoeeeen 355, 968 
Appomattox County, Va ..-.-- 168,768 | Lancaster County, S.C........ 20, 672 
Bedtords. V8 + 2e-= ces. eee 33,740 | Louisa County, Va ........... 150, 400 
Campobelloy SaG:-.2. aeoese =e 85,888 | Prince Edward, Va ..........- 91,710 
AAT Voi ed yarn ce oe ese nee eee 26,090 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C ..... 15,560 
Cherokee County, 8. C ........ 105,024 | Spalding County, Ga .......-. 54, 464 
CobbiCounty, Gar =. -..2-ssee" 23,170 | Statesville, N. C J2gee eee 148,910 
Covilictole Gilee-2.-e eases 27;500 | York County, S:.Gigeeeeeeee 88, 768 





Cecil fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-gray fine sandy loam, 
grading into a pale yellow fine sandy loam of slightly more compact 
structure. It is underlain at from 10 to 15 inches by a stiff red clay, 
sometimes yellowish in local areas, which is sometimes underlain at a 
depth of more than 3 feet by tale schists or slates, together with a — 
small proportion of other altered rocks. Quartz fragments and gravel — 
usually characterize the soil, and veins and fragments of the same 
material occur in the subsoil. This type usually occupies undulating 
to rolling uplands, and has good drainage. It has been formed chiefly 
by the weathering of talcose schists and slates, though some other 
altered rocks enter into its formation. Cotton and corn are the main 
crops grown, but the soil is also adapted to stone fruits and small 
grain. It produces a fine-textured tobacco. The timber growth is 
hickory, oak, and pine, with gums in the swales and depressions. 


1 2 3 4 i) 6 (} 
SOG). oe hea eee 1 Ss 3 21 39 22 10 
SUbDSsOL- (Aas eee eee il 1 2 9 20 2 46 
Acres. 
PODAVIIS Fe Cr oli a. een ae a 25,856 | Louisa County, Va ..........- 
Cherokee County, S.C ....... 33,792 | York County, 8. Gauseeeeenee 
Lancaster County, S.C ...... 28, 096 


a Mapped as Davie clay loam. 
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Cecil loam.¢—The soil consists of a pale yellow to brownish friable 
_ loam passing at from 5 to 8 inches into a pale yellow clay loam. This 
is underlain at 12 inches by a stiff red clay which sometimes at about 
24 inches passes into soft, partially decomposed rock. Varying quan- 
tities of quartz fragments occur scattered over the surface and to a less 
extent throughout the soil section. The type is derived from talcose 
schist, occupies level to rolling uplands, and is generally well drained. 
While it produces poor yields of wheat, oats, corn, and tobacco, the 
soil is easily tilled and is susceptible of improvement. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Sail! (¢)) 3 Soe 1 3 3 11 15 46 19 

SHON GC) A 1 2 2, = 6 29 54 
WoOUlea, COUNLYs «Va .-se.= 4. 108, 992 
BletosvillesNis Or ta eee c ene b 3,370 


Cecil silt loam.—The soil is a light yellowish-gray to white silt loam 
8 inches deep, frequently containing from 10 to 30 per cent of rock 
fragments. The subsoil is a light-yellow to red clay, becoming heavier 
with depth. The type occupies high, rolling areas, and is derived 
from highly metamorphosed crystalline rocks. Drainage is generally 
good. Areas of this type are frequently considerably eroded. The 
soil is fair to poor for cotton, corn, and wheat. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 a 
oS) 2 2 1 4 5) 63 17 
School! (Q) ee i 2 i 3 7 51 33 


2 Acres. Acres 
_ Alamance County, N.C....... OF, S00 cb LOOSDUIE, VE.o—e-o. staaet eso 4,928 

Cherokee County, 8. C ......... AR Shai York County, S.C .f) 29 -ca- oy 37, 376 
Lancaster County, BO) ae 3... 74,048 


Cecil clay loam.—The surface soil is a reddish-yellow or light-brown 
heavy loam with an average depth of 10 inches. The subsoil consists 


| 4 an average depth of 30 neitebes are eater to clay in its 
lower depths. From 10 to 30 per cent of stones and bowlders, princi- 
pally syenite, are commonly present in both soil and subsoil. The 
st rface is moderately to steeply rolling, with occasional small level 





a See also Cecil stony loam, p. 100, and Chester loam, p. 109. 
b Mapped as Davie clay loam. 
¢ Mapped as Alamance silt loam. 
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areas. Surface drainage is rapid, and small gullies are sometimes 
formed. The heavy subsoil is retentive of moisture. This soil has 
been derived chiefly from syenite, but in small local areas other meta- 
morphic rocks have entered into its formation, This is a good corn 
soil, the average yield being 30 bushels per acre. It also produces 
good crops of wheat, oats, and hay. . 


i 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOLACA) Me. Oe see act eee 1 4 2 4 5 59 34 

BUPSOUNCZ) See eee give 6 3 5 6 37 41 
Acres. 
Adams County, bas. --seeee 40, 960 
Montgomery County, Pa ....-.- 4, 416 


Cecil clay.«—This is a clay loam to clay soil of reddish color 6 inches 
deep, having a still, tenacious clay subsoilof redcolor. Bothsoil and sub- 
soil contain quartz and fragments of undecomposed rocks. Occasional 
rock areas and isolated bowlders or ‘‘niggerheads” occur. The type 
occupies high, rolling land and is derived from gabbro and other erup- 
tive rocks. This is recognized as the strongest soil of the Piedmont 
Plateau for general farming. It is adapted to grass, wheat, and corn 


in Maryland and Pennsylvania; export tobacco and wheat in Virginia; — 
ay; J ; ‘ 


and to corn, wheat, and cotton in the Carolinas. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 








SOL (CAO c Cae aes ae 3 ve 6 18 LE 26 30 
PUDSOUM4S) Fe. oe eo ee 2 4 4 10 6 25 47 
Acres. Acres. 
AO DSWING. fOr ee. ee 332,992 | Hanover County, Va ........- 7,360 
Albemarile,. Vai. ot eo eee 79,680 | Harford County, Md ......... 39, 890 
Alamance County, N.C....... 101,370 | Hickory, N. G . 2 anges eee 120,704 — 
Appomattox County, Va ..... 31,232 | Lancaster County, 8. C ....... 114, 752. 
Bedford, Va ........ pa 142,730 | Leesburg, Va ..... eee e eee 32,000 
Campopelloy se Cece. ee lee 187, 443 | Louisa County, Va ..........- 7,168 
Cary. SN CP. tats, 2f hele eee 2,960 | Prince Edward, Va .-2.2-2.2e 31, 590° 
Cecil County, Md.2.2....52. 22 12,500 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C .... 2,030 
Chergked, Gi(toe co ee 22,592 | Spalding County, Ga ......... 66, 560 
Chester County, Pa ........... 1,088 | Statesville, N. C 223232. eae 289,590 
Cobh CourtyiGa' le... pane 166,130 | York County, 8. C ...........2 185) ime 





CovinietonsGe: 1097 aoe 99, 930 


4 See also Cecil stony loam, p. 100. 
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PENN SERIES. 






























The Penn series consists of Indian or purplish red soils derived from 
_ the weathering of red sandstones and shales of Triassic age. Detached 
areas of Triassic rocks occur in shallow basins in the Piedmont from 
_ New England to South Carolina. In productiveness and crop adap- 
tation the Penn series may be considered as intermediate between the 
Hagerstown and Cecil series. Corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, grass, 
apples, and peaches are produced on different. members of the series in 
the more northern States. Tobacco is grown in Virginia and tobacco 
~ and cotton in the Carolinas. 
Penn stony loam.—This type consists of very stony land, hilly to 
mountainous in character, generally covered with a natural forest. of 
chestnut and oak. The soil consists of a rather heavy Indian-red loam, 
8 to 10 inches deep, containing from 30 to 60 per cent of red or brown 
sandstone fragments. The subsoil is of much the same character to a 
great depth. This type is derived from the more siliceous or hardened 
phase of the Triassic sandstone. It is well adapted to forestry and 
orcharding, and the more level areas, when the stones are removed, to 


general farm crops. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1) 72) 3 epee ae 2 5 4 9 12 40 Zi 

PD SOMG) oe a:2ls'- -ci- > => << 2 5 4 9 1 2iS (eer oO 

‘ Acres. Acres. 
mnester County, Pa.........- 000) |) Laces DUT V Soe. cae tua csene est 1,280 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. Dockhaven sb aarne = een es 6,080 
SGI IORG Bao tiga 1 POuCON. Nae ewe were ae ee eo 5, 632 
Se 49, 160 


Penn shale loam.—The soil is a dark Indian-red loam about 8 inches 
deep. The subsoil consists of a heavy Indian-red clay loam grading 
nto clay, and is of variable depth, always resting upon the shale rock 
from which it is derived. From 10 to 40 per cent of shale fragments 
occur in the surface soil, giving it the local name of “red gravel land,” 
and the quantity always increases in the subsoil. The drainage fea- 
tures of the type depend upon its topography, because the underlying 
beds of shale prevent the downward percolation of water to any great 
depth. This type is derived from the beds of shale which underlie it, 
excepting only the lower slopes and hollows, where the soil has been 





4 Mapped as Triassic stony loam, which name will not be used hereafter out- 
_ vide the Connecticut Valley. 
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augmented in varying degrees by wash from higher elevations. It 

usually occurs as broad, rolling valley land with surface features some- 

times sharply broken. The soil is adapted to wheat, oats, corn, and hay. 
J 4 3 4 5 6 7 


Soul-(3) sacar eeeteroete ee 6 12 3 7 5 36 50 
Subeoili( oy wee ee serene 9 11 4 6 5 24 41 
Acres. 
Adams County, © aic- see eeeee 100, 032 


Penn gravelly loam.—The soil is a dark-red or brown sandy loam 
about 8 inches deep containing from 10 to 60 per cent of small rounded 
sandstone gravel. The subsoil is a dark Indian-red loam or clay loam. 
The type occurs as high rolling upland and is derived generally from 
the Triassic red sandstone. The drainage is good, but the soil is in- 
clined to wash badly. It produces fair yields of corn, wheat, vegeta- 
bles and small fruit. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soilt(2)-4..2 ae eee 2 7 7 19 18 27 20 
SUDSOMNO) co nek. cee |e eee 5 i 4 9 17 35 23 
Acres. 
Leesburg, Va. 22-cco-ces eee eee 704 


Penn sandy loam.a—The soil is a sandy loam from 6 to 15 inches deep, 
underlain by Indian-red or brown loam or clay loam. Sandstone frag- 
ments to the extent of from 5 to 20 per cent are generally present. 
The type is derived from the Triassic red sandstone. The surface 
varies from rolling to moderately hilly. The soil is easily tilled and 
produces crops of good quality but light yield. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
DPOll(O) se ee 2 12 9 21 9 28 17 
Bubsoil'(Sy-be eects eee 3 ay 7 17 ~ Sees 
Acres. | Acres. 
Ose COUNGY eb aes ee nee 3,392 | Lebanon, Pa: 2 ses... eens 40, 590 
EAD CIN TIGA fee ce ele ee ee 5,568 | Trenton, N. J:.').oeeeeee 10,816 


Penn loam.—The soil is a dark Indian-red loam from 8 to 12 inches 
deep, underlain by an Indian-red clay loam. Both soil and subsoil 
occasionally contain from 5 to 20 per cent of sandstone fragments. 
The surface is gently rolling. The type is derived from fine-grained 
brown or red Triassic sandstone. The drainage is fair, but plowing in 
beds is generally practiced to assist the natural drainage. The soil is — 
considered almost equal to associated limestone soils in fertility. 





4 See also Upshur sandy loam. 
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1 MA 3 4 5 6 7 
i PMN SN tee Cp el ee ee 
Meee ONC): cic ce. ol... 3 6 3 8 11 43 26 
: Acres. : Acres. 
Seadams County, Pa........... Ba, 592-1; beasbittes. Vas eeccew ee souls. - 18,880 
’ Chester COVERT IN ON ae 28,672 ‘Prenton Nad Reaeeee eee ally 
Mummeanon, Pa....-..........-.. 26, £90 | 


Penn silt loam.—The soil consists of reddish or reddish-brown silt 
~ loam from 8 to 12 inches deep. The subsoil is a red or light-brown 
silt loam somewhat heavier than the soil and grading usually into a 
red silty clay loam in its lower depths. Both the soil and subsoil con- 
tain from 5 to 15 per cent of shale and sandstone fragments. The 
_ surface ranges from slightly to steeply rolling. The drainage on most of 
the areas is very good, but on slopes where the bed rock lies near the 
surface seepy tracts are often encountered. The type is derived from 
a sandstone of Triassic age. It is best adapted to the general farm 
crops. The average yields are, corn 50 bushels, oats 30 bushels, wheat 
20 bushels, and hay 1} tons per acre. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SHU (OS ses Oe 2 4 2 3 (Oj MGS Pal 
CNC he Vos. 3k ss «2 1 3 2 3 ee OO Maas O 
Acres. 
a Moanczomery County; Pa.........-...-.- Sao eer h 61,824 


- Penn clay.a—The soil is a dark Indian-red to dark reddish-brown 
clay about 8 inches deep. The subsoil is a dark Indian-red clay grading 
into a stiffer clay. The type occurs in gently rolling upland asa series 
of low ridges. The drainage is good. The type is of residual origin 
from Triassic red sandstone and shale. Wheat, corn, and grass are 


1 2 3 + 5) 6 7 
Soh (5 Sea 5 2 1 Zi 14 36 36 
Sl es! (2) 2 3 2 4 12 32 45 
Acres. 
/Sdifayariaayed yp AVBhe San berinee op ose 16,128 
OP eee ee ce 11,776 





a See also Upshur clay, p. 123. 
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CHESTER SERIES 


The Chester series occurs in the northern part of the Piedmont, hav- 
ing been found and mapped only in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. This series differs from the Cecil series in having yellow or only 
slightly reddish subsoils and gray or brown surface soils which are, on 
the whole, lighter and more friable than those of the Cecil series. The 
members of this series are also much more micaceous and even more 
subject to erosion than the soils of the Cecil series. Locally they are 
known as “gray lands”’ to distinguish them from the ‘‘red lands” of the 
Cecil series. The topography in general is not so rough, being rolling 
to moderately hilly. 

The soils are of residual origin, derived from igneous and metamorphic 
rocks, principally mica schists. The weathering has not gone on so 
deeply as in the case of the Cecil series, and the underlying rock is often 
encountered within 2 feet of the surface on slopes where erosion is pro- 
nounced and rarely lie more than 10 to 15 feet below the surface. The 
soils of the Chester series are adapted to general farm crops, especially 
corn, and also to fruit and canning crops. Of the latter tomatoes and 
sugar corn are the most important. The soils are not so strong as-those 
of the Cecil series, requiring more careful treatment to keep up the 
yields. _ 

Chester stony loam.—The surface soil has an average depth of 10 
inches, and consists of a medium to heavy brown loam. The subsoil is 
a yellow or yellowish-red clay loam that usually grades into stiff clay 
at depths ranging from 24 to 36 inches. Stone and bowlders are scat- 
tered over the surface and mixed with both soil and subsoil in quanti- 
ties varying from 30 to 60 per cent. This type occurs in small irregular 
areas associated with the Chester loam. The topography varies from 
moderately rolling to hilly, and the type forms steep slopes and the 
summits of hills and ridges. The drainage is good. The type is derived 
from the weathering of gneisses and schists. A few areas are derived 
from granite. Muchof this type is used as permanent pasture, though 
where the slopes are not too steep good crops are secured. In good 
seasons corn yields 50 bushels, oats 35 bushels, wheat 20 bushels, — 
potatoes 120 bushels, and hay 14 tons per acre. | 


i 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOU ee tees ee ye if 53 6 5 52 23 
Subsoil (2) 4 6 3 5 6 45 31 
Acres. 
Chester County, Pass. ceceseeee 20, 864 
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_ Chester fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of a brown or yellow fine 
sandy loam 10 inches deep, generally quite sandy on the lower slopes. 
The subsoil is a yellow fine sandy loam to fine sand. It often contairs 
_ considerable rock fragments and occasionally is distinctly micaccous. 
The type is derived from a fine-grained sandstone and schist. The type 
occupies moderately to steeply rolling country and generally has good 
surface and underdrainage. Where the topography is suitable, this 

soil is adapted to the production of early garden crops and potatocs. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


0 a 1 9 Depa Olio Sie laats 
LS 6 2 8 Smarts 15), #29 2 
Acres. 
Wiestemecounuy. bao. - soe. vee 1,472 
Montgomery County, Pa........ 4,608 \ 


Chester mica loam.—The soil consists of a loose loam or yellowish 
loam 12 inches deep, underlain by a heavier loam or light clay loam of | 
yellowish or reddish-yellow color. Usually at a depth of 30 inches or 
more it grades into the decomposed rock. This soil is closely related 
to the Chester loam, its distinguishing feature being the greater quan- 
tity of micaceous particles, giving the soil a loose consistency and a soft, 
rather greasy feel. It is derived from a very micaceous series of meta- 
m orphic and igneous rocks. The topography is rolling to hilly. The 
soil is devoted to the same crops as the Chester loam and is its equal in 
productivity. It erodes even more readily than the Chester loam. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Co 7 et Metre stp iy wee 
ose (Cr eer tis i 5 22 14 29 17 
; Acres. Acres. 
meet County, Md............ @10;,000"}; Leesburg, Vaieos oi. snsets-/2-5% a 4,608 
Harford County, Md......... 739,930 | Montgomery County, Pa..... 640 
Lancaster County, Pa....... 210,000 | Prince George County, Md. -. a 600 


Chester loam.—The soil consists of a brown or yellowish loam, some- 
times slightly sandy, containing some mica. This is underlain by a 
heavy yellow loam subsoil grading into clay loam which in lower depths 
becomes somewhat lighter in texture and more micaceous. The color 
is sometimes reddish yellow or red. Fragments of quartz and other 
rocks are usually found on the surface and throughout the soil section. 


[t is a residual soil derived largely from gneiss and mica schist, but other 





a Mapped as Cecil mica loam. 
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metamorphic and igneous rocks may also enter into its composition. 
The surface is rolling to hilly and drainage is good. The soil is good 
for general farming purposes, but requires careful treatment on slopcs 


re it washes badly. 
me / 1 2 38 4 ~~} 


Soll 14) ote tee coer eee 4 6 4 10 10 41 25 
Subsoilntl4) oe ser eee ee 4 6 4 10 9 37 28 
Acres. Acres. 
‘Adams Countryside ose ese a8,448 | Chester County, Pa....-.... 202, 368 
AIDeCMaAries Vv bese ae see eee 294,592 | Harford County, Md........ a 110, 220 
Appomattox County, Va... #1, 408 | Leesburg, Va... a 89, 600 
Gecil County, Mdiee-es---=. a 52,600.| Montgomery County, Pa.... 40,640 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT PLATEAU, 


Manor stony loam.—The soil to a depth of from 8 to 10 inches con- 
sists of a clay loam or heavy loam about 8 inches deep containing large 
quantities of small rock fragments. The subsoil is a light-yellow or 
slightly grayish loam to clay loam. The subsoil always contains a 
high percentage of small schist fragments and sometimes is a mass of 
these with the interstitial spaces filled with soil. The surface is hilly to 
mountainous. The type is derived principally from mica schists. 
Where cultivation is possible, the soil produces fair yields of the staple 
crops. It is largely forested. 


1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
SOU KS) ct hee ee eee 4 5 2 8 14 44 22 
SUDSOIN(D) ase oe oe ee eee 5 jj 3 11 ty 36 20 
Acres. 
Chester: County, Passos. eee 33, 408 
Lancaster County, Passes eenass 3,500 
Montgomery County, Pa....--. 2,048 


Conowingo barrens.—This type represents a condition rather than a 
distinct soil. The soil covering is usually very shallow, seldom exceed- 
ing 3 feet, and in many places the stirface material consists of broken 
rock fragments, with little or no interstitial material. The soil varies 
in texture from a coarse sandy loam to a loam or silty loam, the 
heavier classes predominating. The material occupies rolling to hilly 
and broken uplands and is derived from the decomposition of serpen- 
tine or rocks of similar nature. It is generally unproductive and 
worthless for agricultural purposes, owing to the slight depth of the — 


soil and its stony, leachy character. The types support a stunted 
growth of trees. 





a Mapped as Cecil loam. 
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UOTE Dee em 5) Org 7 

Soil ) 3 3 2 Gos 10) 50 +993 

EMEC?) ee. Se... 1 2 Be 5 9 03.23 
‘ Acres. Acres. 
Albemarle, Via en ee a 6,976 | Chester County, Pa..-.......... 2,944 
Seal County, Md..>............ 2,000 | Harford County, Md............ 3, 280 


‘Cardiff slate loam.—The soil is a heavy yellowish-brown loan having a 

depth of about 8 inches, underlain by heavy yellow silty clay to a 
_ depth of 3 feet or more. Both soil and subsoil contain from 15 to 40 
per cent of partially decomposed slate fragments. The type occurs on 
‘prominent narrow ridges and is derived from the decomposition and 
breaking up of fine-grained slate. The presence of the slate fragments 
in the soil makes quite friable what would otherwise be a refractory 
claye Much of the type is forested with oak, chestnut, and other 
trees. The soil produces fair crops of corn, wheat, rye, oats, and grass. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ee. on 1 2 1 2 9° 49°. 938 
0 ae 2 2 2 3 7 AG mas 
Acres 
Ie COUN Y ¢P8 - <2 f ence case 768 
Hartond County, Md... 32.5.2... 1,690 


Loudoun sandy loam.—The soil is a heavy brown or gray sandy 
loam about 8 inches deep, underlain by a heavy yellow or red loam or 
clay loam. There is a considerable variation in the subsoil, coarse 
sand often forming so large a proportion as to give it almost the texture 
of the soil. The surface material is not a loose sandy loam, but has 
the properties of a loam, containing, however, considerable quantities 
of coarse quartz fragments. The soil resembles in some respects the 
Jecil sandy loam and Chester loam with which it is associated. The 
type occurs in rolling and somewhat hilly areas, generally well drained, 
and is derived from the weathering of a coarse-textured schist and an 
eruptive crystalline granite, the original rock containing a large 
amount of feldspar. This is a good soil for corn, yielding from 40 to 50 
bushels per acre. It is too little retentive of moisture for wheat, 
which produces only from 10 to 15 bushels, but is a fairly good soil for 
grass and clover. 


1 2 3 f 5 6 7 
6 ee ie PIG RAN ge 16 8 24 20 
is) ih aa Ob 9 10 Traah . Oryt a 2O 
Acres. 
TCS DUTE, Va... .--s 00 eoeee- = 27,968 — 
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Worsham sandy loam.—The soil is a gray sandy loam, generally of © 
fine texture and of soft whitish appearance, having an average depth 
of 12 inches. The subsoil is a yellowish, sticky sandy loam or loam to 
a stiff plastic yellow clay mottled with white. The type is of residual 
origin, being derived from granites, gneisses, and schists, and was 
originally post-oak land. The soil is adapted to clover, grasses, hay, 
and pasturage. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 | 
Soil (2) shee cae mewte cote ees a 8 9 23 20 29 7 
StbsSO1lu( Dies. wee ee eee 3 6 5 16 11 24 32 
Acres. ’ 
Prince HdwardyV a. «22. one 8,520 


Brandywine loam.—The soil consists of a brown loam about 8 inches 
deep containing a small quantity of finely divided mica. The subsoil 
is a light-brown to yellowish light loam to heavy fine sandy loam, 
usually with a somewhat greasy feel, on account of the presence of mica 
particles. The mica content is so high in places as to give the subsoil a 
flaky characteristic. The type occupies irregularly rolling and hilly 
country having excellent drainage. It sometimes erodes so badly 
that cultivation other than to grass is unprofitable. The type is resid-. 
ual, being derived from mica gneiss, pegmatite, and sometimes mica . 
schist. The soil is moderately productive and is adapted to general 
farming. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOU 2) Oe oe ee eee ee 3 6 3 12 13 42 21 
SUDSOWU2)e ae eee See 3 A) 4 20 13 33 18 
Acres. 
Chester County,) Pais se. - eee 24,000 


Manor loam.—The soil consists of a yellow or yellowish brown heavy 
loam 8 inches deep. The subsoil consists of a yellow or reddish- 
yellow heavy loam which grades into a clay loam at a lower depth. 
Mica schist fragments sometimes occur throughout the soil profile, 
while occasionally the lower portion of the subsoil consists largely of 
small mica particles, which render it feathery and fluffy. The topo- 
graphic feature of the type ranges from gently to moderately rolling, 
with occasional hilly areas. It is well drained and washes in the 
steeply rolling areas. It is derived from hydromica schists. This soil — 
produces fair yields of general farm crops. | 
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: i ae 3 4 5 6 a 
a Ee 3 3 J 6 11 a oy 
0 3 5 2 So eLOs n.d0- yon 

Acres.’ 

Chester SOUL ¢ PRY itso a 75.840 

Montgomery County, Pa...___. 896 















| Lansdale silt loam.—The soil ¢ 
_ medium to heavy silt loam from ] 
a depth of 36 inches or more consi 


loam, grading into silty clay loam at an average depth of 20 inches. 


_ The subsoil ranges from pale yellow to yellowish gray in color and is 
generally lighter than the surface soil. 


gently to moderately rolling and the draina 
Js derived from fine-grainod sandstone and shale of Mesozoic age. 
_ Itis adapted to the production of general farm crops. Corn gives an 


average yield of 50 bushels, oats 35 bushels, wheat 20 bushels, rye 25 
bushels, hay 13 tons, and potatocs 135 bushels per acre, 


Onsists of a brown or 
0 to 14 inches deep. 
sts of a silt 


slate-colored 
The subsoil to 
y clay loam or heavy silty 


The surface ranges from 
ge is adequate. This type 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ri 

DS 0 1 1 5 5 68 19 

MM (8) er 2 soos. 0 1 1 4 Seg Go 223 
Acres. 
Chester County, Pa........._.. 5, 248 
Montgomery County era. oie, 93, 888 


_ Iredell clay loam.—The soil is a dark-brown loam about 8 inches 
deep, containing small rounded iron concretions on the surface. The 
subsoil is a stiff, impervious yellow clay, underlain by soft decom- 
posed rock. The type occupies level or slightly rolling areas and is of 
residual origin, being derived from diorite and similar intrusive rocks. 
It is locally known as “black jack” or “becswax” land, the latter 
term being suggestive of the character of the subsoil. Level areas are 
inclined to be Swampy on account of the impervious nature of the 


clay subsoil. This is considered a fair cotton, corn, and wheat soil. 


1 


2 3 4 are 6 7 

Soil OU 1 9 8 4 16 17 32 12 

Subsoil (WO eS 2 2 2 9 8 28 45 
Acres, Acres. 
eicesc.. 14,848 | Louisa County, Va........... 10, 304 
Alamance County, N.C....... 18,760 | Prince Edward, Va........... 103,070 
Appomattox County, Va..... 9,664 (Statesvilley NV O20, J) 0.0.25: 22,340 
"Cherokee County, S.C........ Lose York County, 8: 0220 st’, > 40,640 

UT rr 18,048 
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Conowingo clay.—The soil is a yellow to brown or reddish-brown 
loam about 8 inches deep, underlain by a yellowish-red to red clay or 
clay loam. In the subsoil decomposed fragments of steatite give a 
ereasy feel. Occasionally rock fragments occur on the surface, but not 
to exceed 25 per cent. The type is derived from the decomposition of 
serpentine, steatite, tale schist, and similar rocks, and occupies rolling 
lands in the Piedmont Plateau. The soil is fairly productive for gen- 
eral agriculture, comparing favorably with the Cecil clay and Cecil 
loam. It is known in Maryland as productive “serpentine land.” 
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SOILS OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS AND ALLEGHENY PLATEAUS. 


The Appalachian Mountains are made up of a number of parallel 
ranges and intervening valleys which extend in a general northeast and 
southwest direction from southern New York to northern Alabama. 
The elevation ranges from about 1,500 to nearly 7,000 feet above sea 
level, the highest point being attained in western North Carolina. 

Immediately west of the Appalachian Mountains and usually sepa- 
rated from them by a valley is a wide stretch of country known as the 
Allegheny Plateaus. In a broad way these plateaus are carved out of 
a great block of sedimentary rocks tilted to the northwest from the 
mountains. The plateaus are crossed by numerous streams. As they 
run in deep channels (all the larger ones being from 200 to 1,000 feet 
in depth) the dissection of the plateau block is often minute, and thus 
many plateaus have been formed. 

The rocks of the eastern ranges of the Appalachian Mountains are 
igneous or metamorphic in origin, while the western ranges, as well as 
the Allegheny Plateaus, are made up of sedimentary rocks. Different 
series of soils have, therefore, been formed in different parts of these 
mountains and plateaus. The igneous and metamorphic rocks give 
rise to the soils of the Porters series, while the Dekalb and Upshur series 


are formed from the weathering of the sandstones and shales of sedi- 
mentary origin. 
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The character of the topography in the mountain and much of the 
plateau region is such that general farming is not practicable. These 
areas are, however, well suited to grazing and fruit growing and these 
_ are.very important industries. ‘ 


PORTERS SERIES. 


The Porters series includes the residual soils of the Appalachian 
Mountains derived from igneous and metamorphic rocks. The soils are 
analogous to those of the Cecil series, but are classed separately on 
account of the difference in topographic position. The mountainous 
character of the country in which the Porters soils are found renders 
them difficult of cultivation. They occur at high elevations and so are 
influenced more or less by different climatic and drainage conditions. 
On the more level and less elevated areas wheat, corn, rye, and barley, 
and some fruit, particularly apples, are produced. At a medium eleva- 
tion and under suitable conditions of slope and exposure fruit is the 
principal crop. Cattle raising is one of the most important industries. 
_ The soils seem eminently adapted to fruit culture, and this industry is 
rapidly extending and is destined to take on much larger proportions. 
Porters stony loam.—The soil is a grayish-yellow sandy loam about 
- 10 inches deep, mixed with fragments of sandstone and other rocks. 
The subsoil grades from a reddish-brown clay loam to a stiff red clay 
in lower depths, and contains some coarse sand and a large percentage 
of sandstone fragments. The type occupies rolling valley lands and 
gentle slopes of mountains. The soil is colluvial, derived from wash 
from the mountains, but the subsoil is derived from the decomposition 
of underlying rocks. The soil produces good crops of wheat, corn, grass, 
tobacco, rye, and apples. 
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Porters sand.—The soil is a grayish-yellow coarse sand about 10 
inches in depth, overlying coarse sand and masses of broken rock. 
Fragments of rock and huge bowlders are scattered on the surface. The 





a Mapped as Herndon stony loam. 
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type occupies mountain slopes and is derived through weathering 
from granite, gneiss, and similar rocks. Where slopes are not steep the 
soil is used to some extent for general farming. Formerly bright 
tobacco was grown. It is adipted to peach and grape culture. 
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Porters sandy loam.—The soil consists of a grayish-yellow sandy 
loam from 6 to 15 inches deep. The subsoil is a tenacious red clay. 
Both soil and subsoil contain fragments of quartz and other rocks. 
The type occupies mountain or high rolling lands and is of residual 
origin, being derived from igneous rocks. Wheat, corn, oats, rye, pota- 
toes, and fruit are the principal crops. 
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Porters black loam.—The soil is a rich, dark loam about 15 inches 
deep, mixed with rounded and angular fragments of rock often several 
feet in diameter. The subsoil is a yellowish-brown or reddish clay loam 
containing a large percentage of rock. The type occupies the steep 
slopes of the higher mountains and is of residual origin, being derived 
from granite, gneiss, and similar rocks. The soil is productive, but 
the slopes are too steep and stony to admit of extensive cultivation for 
general farm crops. It is especially adapted to apples, particularly 
the Albemarle pippin. For this apple the small coves on the east side 
of the mountains are considered most desirable. Where exposed on 


the top of the mountains it has little value for fruit and is used only 
for grazing. 





a It is now recognized that a part of this should have been mapped as Dekalb 
stony loam. 
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Porters loam.—The soil consists of a dark-red or gray loam from 6 to 
15 inches deep. The subsoil is a tenacious red clay. Both soil and 
subsoil contain fragments of quartz and other rocks. The type occu- 
_ pies mountain or high, rolling lands, and is derived from igneous rocks. 
Wheat, corn, oats, rye, potatoes, and fruit are the principal crops. 
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Porters clay.—The soil is a reddish-brown clay loam about 6 inches 
deep, underlain by a stiff, tenacious red clay to a depth of 20 inches or 
more. Both soil and subsoil contain a large percentage of stone. The 
type occupies mountain slopes. This is a residual soil derived from 
granite and other crystalline rocks. When not too stony and rough it 
produces good crops of corn, wheat, and grass. It is one of the important 
apple soils of the mountains, particularly for Winesap and similar va- 


rieties. 
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DEKALB SERIES. 


= 


The Dekalb series is derived from the disintegration of sandstones 
ind shales, from Silurian to Carboniferous in age. The surface soils are 
ray to brown in color, while the subsoils are commonly some shade of 
fellow. The surface features consist of gently rolling table-lands, hills, 





a Mapped as Porters red clay. 
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and mountains. The soils are generally not very productive. The 
stony and sandy members of the series are well adapted to orchard 
fruits, while the heavier soils make good hay and pastures. 

Dekalb stony loam.—The soil is a gray to yellowish sandy loam from 
6 to 10 inches deep, grading into a subsoil of slightly heavier texture and 
yellower color. In some places the subsoil approaches more nearly 
a true clay. Both soil and subsoil contain a large quantity of sand- 
stone, conglomerate, and sandy calcareous shale fragments. The soil 
frequently rests directly upon a broken mass of rock. The topography 
is very rough and broken. Owing to the character of the surface and 
its very stony nature, the soil is not very productive, although where 
the clay subsoil prevails and a part of the stones are removed fair crops 
are produced. With proper location and elevation the sandy and sandy 
loam phases are well adapted to peaches. Where wheat is grown the 
soil produces a small yield of bright, heavy grain. The native growth 
consists mainly of chestnut and white oak, with some hickory; black 
gum, and red oak. 
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Dekalb shale loam.—The soil to an average depth of 8 inches con-~ 
sists of a brown to yellowish loam or clay loam, underlain by yellowish 
or sometimes slightly reddish clay loam increasing in clay con- 
tent with depth, grading into stiff clay resting upon a mass of broken 
shale fragments at depths rarely exceeding 24 inches. On the surface 
and throughout the soil and subsoil are scattered varying quantities of 
weathered shale fragments, the content usually increasing with depth. ‘ 
The surface features consist of smooth rounded knobs and ridges, with 
narrow intervening valleys. The type is of residual origin and is 
derived from sandy to argillaceous and more or less calcareous shales. 


The soil is heavy and droughty and is best adapted to grain and gras 
crops. 


- 





a Mapped as Edgemont stony loam. 
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Dekalb gravelly loam.—This type is composed of a surface soil of 
_ brown loam or heavy sandy loam with a depth of 8 to 12 inches, resting 
upon a subsoil of light-yellow loam. From 5 to 30 per cent of fine 
quartz gravel occurs in the soil and the content of this material increases 
with depth. The type occupies ridges and hills and sometimes the 
intervening depressions. It is derived from the weathering of the 
Potsdam conglomerate. The drainage is well established, and crops 
are liable to suffer in dry seasons from lack of moisture. The type is 
fairly well adapted to general farm crops. 
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Dekalb sandy loam.—The soil consists of a gray to brown sandy 
loam of medium to fine texture from 9 to 12 inches deep, resting on a 
yellowish-brown, slightly sticky sandy loam. The type is residual in 
origin, derived from sandstone rock, and occurs in rather level areas. 


is an easily cultivated type and responds readily to fertilizers, but is not 
very productive. Some wheat is grown, but the average yield is not 
more than 7 bushels per acre. The yield of corn rarely exceeds 15 to 20 
bushels, while cotton gives from 200 to 350 pounds of lint per acre. 
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a Mapped as Hagerstown shale loam. 
b Mapped as Dauphin sandy loam. 
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Dekalb fine sandy loam.—The soil is a fine compact sandy loam from 
8 to 12 inches deep, resting upon a subsoil of similar material, becoming 
more loamy as the depth increases. The type is derived from sand- 
stone. The soil is naturally not productive, and small crops are 
obtained unless heavily fertilized. With proper cultivation it is fairly 
well adapted to fruit and trick. The principal timber is chestnut and 


oak, 
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Dekalb loam.—The soil is a fine-textured loam of light-brown or 
yellowish color and from 10 to 15 inches deep. The texture becomes 
heavier as the depth increases, and the material grades finally into a 
light-yellow silty clay or clay subsoil, often mottled with gray or drab, 
which extends to a depth of 3 feet or more. The subsoil rests upon a 
mass of freshly disintegrated sandstone, beneath which is found bed 
rock. Sandstone fragments are usually scattered over the surface and 
some iron concretions also occur. The type occupies ridges varying 
from deeply dissected to broad and gently rolling topography. It is 
well drained, and in some situations is subject to erosion. This is a 
residual soil derived from a very fine-grained sandstone. This is an 
excellent type for general farming, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
melons, small fruits, and tobacco. Corn yields from 35-to 60 bushels, 
hay from 1 to 14 tons, oats from 35 to 50 bushels, and wheat about 15 
bushels per acre. 
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Dekalb silt loam.—The soil is a mellow loam or silt loam of a gray, 
brown, or yellow color, from 8 to 20 inches deep, with an average depth 
of 14 inches. The sand constituent is of the finer grades, and this, 
with the large silt content, gives the soil the character of a mellow 
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silty loam. The line between soil and subsoil is nowhere sharply 
drawn. The subsoil is a silty clay loam, not plastic nor tenacious. It 
has a characteristic yellow color, but lighter than that of the soil 
because of the lack of organic matter. Unweathered rock is often en- 
countered at a depth of less than 3 feet, and nearly everywhere frag- 
ments of shale or shaly sandstone are scattered through the soil and 
over the surface. The type covers hilly uplands with a more broken 
surface near the streams. Away from the streams the surface is roll- 
ing, and this is the character of the greater part of the type. Its 
topography admits of easy drainage. The soil is not retentive of mois- 
ture, though with the rainfall usual in the regions where it occurs 
crops seldom suffer seriously from drought. The tendency to wash 
and gully is not so great as in many soils of similar topography. The 
steep hillsides, however, should not be planted to cultivated crops. It 
is a residual soil, formed by the decomposition of the shales, sandstones, 
_ sandy shales, and limestones of the Carboniferous period. The original 
rocks contained some iron, and this is manifested in the soil by occa- 
sional iron concretions. Corn, wheat, and timothy are the most im- 
_ portant cultivated crops. Much of the hilly and stony land is unfit for 
cultivation, but is well adapted to grasses. In the extremely rough 
portions the land is still in forests of hardwood. 
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Dekalb clay.—The soil consists of about 8 inches of grayish-brown 
loam or clay loam, often containing much silt, underlain to a depth of 
_ 36 inches or more by a yellowish-brown to reddish-yellow clay. Both 
soil and subsoil usually contain from 10 to 40 per cent of small shale 
fragments. The usual topography of the type is hilly, and the natural 
drainage is good. The soil is derived from the weathering of shales 
belonging to the Coal Measures. It supports a timber growth consist- 
ing mostly of,oak, hickory, beech, and pine. When cleared and cul- 
; ~ tivated fair yields of cotton, corn, vegetables, sorghum, and forage 
crops are secured. The higher ridges are suited to peaches and other 
orchard fruits. 
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UPSHUR SERIES. 


The Upshur series is closely associated with the Dekalb series, but 
is much less extensively developed. It is characterized and distin- 
guished from the Dekalb series by the brown and red surface soils and 
the red subsoils. The series has been formed by the weathering of red 
sandstones and shales of Paleozoic age. The surface is rolling to moun- 
tainous, and drainage is well established. The soils of this series are 
generally more productive than the corresponding members of the 
Dekalb series. 

Upshur sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of about 10 inches consists 
of gray to reddish gray medium to fine sandy loam, underlain by a 
deep-brown to red sandy clay subsoil. The surface of the type varies 
from gently rolling to hilly and rugged, and sometimes on the steeper 
slopes rock fragments occur. The natural drainage is good. The soil 
is derived from the weathering of a brown to red sandstone which 
forms a part of the Coal Measures. The original timber growth is oak, 
hickory, and pine. When well cultivated good crops of cotton, corn, 
and wheat are produced. It is suited alsé to vegetables, orchard 
fruits, and small fruits. 
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Upshur loam.—The soil consists of about 8 inches of loam, varying 
from brown to dark Indian-red in color. The subsoil is a clay loam 
to a heavy clay, usually of a red-brown to a deep Indian-red color. 
The surface varies from flat to gently rolling or occasionally hilly. 
The type is derived from the weathering of a fine-grained red shaly 





a Mapped as Dunkirk shale loam. 
b Mapped as Penn sandy loam. 
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sandstone.and is naturally well drained. The soil is productive and is 
well adapted to cotton, corn, and forage crops. Vegetables, orchard 
fruits, and small fruits do well on the lighter and higher lying areas 


of the type. 
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Upshur clay.—The soil is a stiff dark-red clay about 7 inches deep, 
_ underlain by a lighter-colored red clay of nearly the same texture. 
The type occupies steep hillsides, occasionally extending down into 
valleys, and suffers much from erosion. Exposed areas are inclined — 
_to bake and crack in dry weather. The type is the direct product of 
the weathering of shales. The soil is mainly used for pasturage, but 
_ the more gently rolling areas, susceptible of thorough cultivation, pro- 
duce good crops of wheat, corn, and grass. 
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SOILS OF THE LIMESTONE VALLEYS AND UPLANDS. 


The limestone soils are among the most extensively developed of any 
in the United States and occur in both broad upland and inclosed nar- 
row valley areas. The greatest upland development is seen upon the 
Cumberland Plateau in eastern Tennessee and Kentucky and upon the 
Carboniferous formation in central Tennessee and Kentucky, northern 
Alabama and Georgia, and in Missouri. The valley soils are found 
principally in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and in the moun- 
tain section of eastern Tennessee and Kentucky and northern Alabama 
and Georgia. The topography of the plateau soils varies considerably. 
~ Inthe Cumberland Plateau and Highland Rim the surface is undulating; 
| in the region of the Ozark uplift in Missouri and Arkansas it is quite rough 
and hilly, and where there is an elevation of the surface, or where the 





a Mapped as Penn clay. 
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topography. The valley soils of the Appalachian region also show 
considerable topographic relief, sometimes exhibiting ‘mountainous 
surface features. 

The limestone soils are residual in origin, being derived from the 
weathering in place of limestone of differing age and composition. 
This is accomplished by the removal through solution of the calcium 
carbonate of the limestone, leaving behind the more resistant siliceous: 
minerals. These soils are remarkable for the fact that they constitute 
but a very small percentage of the original limestone rock, the larger 
part having gone into solution. It has thus required the solution of 
many feet of rock to form 1 foot of soil. . 

‘The naturally heavy character of the limestone soils fit them for 
grain, grass, and general farming lands rather than for such early truck 
crops as are grown upon the lighter, coarser soils of the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain. They have found a special usefulness, however, particularly 
in certain sections of Tennessee and Kentucky, in the production of a — 
heavy tobacco for export use. 

Thus far the limestone soils east of Kansas and Texas and north of 
central Alabama and Georgia have been grouped in two important 
series, known as the Hagerstown and Clarksville. 


HAGERSTOWN SERIES. 


The Hagerstown series is formed mainly from the solution and sub- 
sequent filtration of pure massive limestone of Cambro-Silurian age. 
The soils of this series, as a rule, occur in valleys bordered by areas of 
the more resistant sandstones and shales. The series is most typically 
developed in the limestone valleys of the Allegheny Mountain region 
and in the central basins of Kentucky and Tennessee, but smaller 
areas are found as marginal deposits in.the adjoining Piedmont section 
and in the deep valleys of the Appalachian Plateau, where the under- 
lying limestones have been exposed to weathering by previous deep 
erosion. The most productive valley phase occurs in the large valley 
between the Blue Ridge and the Allegheny Mountains. 

Hagerstown stony loam.—The soil to an average depth of 8 inches 
consists of a silty or fine sandy loam, usually brown in color but vary- 
ing from light gray to yellowish. The subsoil consists of a yellow or 
yellowish-red clay loam grading at an average depth of 24 inches into’ 
a stiff red clay which extends to unknown depths. Upon the surface 
and occupying a large part of the soil and the first few inches of the 
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_ subsoil occurs a high percentage of angular chert fragments. The type 
is residual and is derived from the solution of impure limestone con- 
taining cherty layers, the insoluble materials being concentrated on 
the surface. The type occupies high ridges in the limestone valleys. 
_ The natural drainage is thorough, but with its close subsoil the type is 
retentive of moisture and fertilizers. The soil is particularly well 
adapted to fruit growing. Of the field crops, corn succeeds best. 
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Hagerstown stony clay.—The soil consists of about 8 inches of brown 
to yellow clay loam, or clay underlain by yellow sticky clay. Usually 
limestone fragments are abundant in both soil and subsoil, and mas- 
sive outcrops of hard, bluish-gray crystalline limestone frequently 
break the surface. TThesurface is usually rough, stony, and hilly, con- 
sisting of ridges and valley slopes. The type owes its origin to the weath- 
ering of limestones and shales of Silurian age. The soil is naturally 
quite productive, but owing to the large quantity of rock fragments 
‘and rock outcrop very little of it is under cultivation. Fair yields of 
corn, wheat, cotton, and forage crops are secured on the less stony 
reas. 
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Hagerstown sandy loam.—The soil is a fine sandy loam about 12 
inches deep, of a gray to yellowish or light-brown color. The subsoil 


_ some of the higher ridges of the valley and has good drainage. It is 
‘| of residual and colluvial origin, being derived from limestone. Wheat, 
corn, and grass are grown. The soil is adapted to fruit, particularly 





a Mapped as Murrill stony loam. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOLLGIO) Beteers ce asm oer te 6 8 24 15 32 13 
SUDSOLU(10) sees ee ere 0 3 4 14 9 eae 38 
Acres. " Acres. 
FA DGMaTley. Wee - = - x cioere e gers 45,504 | Leesburg, Va....0:287eeneeeeee 1,216 
AAO VA cee ce chee a11,910 | Pikeville, Tenn:.-2).2aeeeaweneee 5,760 
Poutevitle Ala. i.°-t Jscace- 8,064 | 


Hagerstown loam.—The soil is a brown or yellow loam 12 inches 
deep, underlain by a yellow clay loam to a depth of 24 inches, this in 
turn being underlain by a stiff, yellowish-red clay. The type occupies 
rolling valley land and uplands, and is derived from the weathering 
of pure massive limestone. This is the typical corn land of central 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. It 
is one of the best types of general farming lands in the Eastern States 
and produces corn, tobacco, wheat, and grass. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOll (19) sas gee ek eee 5 3 3 7 10. AG 2s 

Subsoile(19) 222 eee eee 2 3 2 6 8 38 39 
Acres. | Acres. 
Adams County, Pas... sce 16,064 | Lauderdale County, Ala .....- d 60, 992 
FAIDOMATIONV Ae nee aoe 30,784 | Lawrence County, Tenn.....-.- 410, 880 
Bediord. ay a coos see ee ee 40,520 ! Lebanon, Pacis. see ee eee 93, 110 
Chester County, Pa..... ee 19,456 | Leesburg, Va202 eee 4, 864 
Davidson County, Tenn.... » 163,200 | Madison County, Ky........-. 107,072 
ROrt-Ray new A le hae eee 21, 632 | Montgomery County, Pa..... 11,840 
Greeneville, Tenn ....:....-: ¢ 83,520 | Mason County, Ky........... 24,384 
Huntsville; Ala = eee eee 138,944 | Pikeville, Tenn 222-2 essen eee 20, 352 
Lancaster County, Pa...... 45,000 | Seott County, Kycusssaeeeeuee 76,800 





Hagerstown clay loam.—The soil is a heavy. reddish loam or silty 
loam 24 inches deep, overlying stiff, tenacious red clay. The type 
occupies rolling valley land and is derived from the weathering of pure 
massive limestone. This is recognized as one of the strongest soils for 


general agricultural purposes and is well known for its large crops of 
wheat and corn. . 


; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Solli(2)e 2 se a eee 1 3 2 5 9 64 14 
Subsoil\(¢)e. eee eee 3 2 2 4 10 51 28 
Acres. 
Lancaster County, Pa.......... 21,000 





aMapped as Murrill sandy loam. 

b Mapped in part as Davidson loam. 
¢Mapped as Fort Payne loam. / 
¢ Mapped as Clarksville clay loam. 
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Hagerstown clay.—The soil is a heavy brown to reddish-brown 
loam or clay 12 inches deep, underlain by a stiff, tenacious reddish- 
yellow or red clay. The type occupies rolling valley land and is de- 
rived from weathering of pure massive limestone. This is recognized 
as a very strong soil for general agriculture. 





es 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Oy Eh) a ea i 1 2 2 9 8 41 38 
SELLA) as eee 0 il 1 6 iF 29 56 
Y Acres. Acres 
PDOMIA Dee Video. 6. .5.-----:- 25,920 | Lancaster County, Pa...-.....- 2,000 
Jc hiieh Woh) LOK 21 OU Miceesb Une Vict wees eae ee 4,224 
Fort Payne, Ala.....-. es 3,968 | Madison County, Ky.......... 43, 392 
Greeneville, Tenn ............ 21,568 | Mason County, Ky...........- 115, 648 
Huntsville, Ala.......... eee 8 9,024 | Scott County, Ky...-.....02.. 102, 528 


CLARKSVILLE SERIES. 


The Clarksville series is derived largely from cherty and fossilifer- 
ous limestone of the St. Louis group of the Subcarboniferous forma- 
tion. These soils occur on both the level and undulating uplands 

and in rough, hilly country with steep valleys. When the latter 
_ surface features predominate the soils are generally unproductive and 
very stony, but in some sections are adapted to fruit, especially 
apples. The soils formed from beds of purer limestone occupying 
level and gently rolling areas are as a rule very productive, and are 
adapted to wheat, corn, and tobacco. 

Clarksville stony loam.0—The soil is a gray or light-yellow to brown 
silty loam 6 inches in depth, overlying yellowish-red to red silty clay 
_ or clay 3 feet or more in depth. Both soil and subsoil contain 20 to 50 
per cent of angular fragments of chert and siliceous limestone. The 
‘type occupies rough, broken country with deep-cut, narrow valleys. 
It is a residual soil, derived from cherty siliceous limestones and is 
thin and stony and of little agricultural value, and at present is largely 
covered with a thick second growth of oak timber. It is adapted to 
apples and peaches. 





a@ Mapped as Decatur clay. 
b See also Rough stony land, p. 268. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

PI OIGLS nets Se eves cae 2 3 2 6 5 58 22 

Subsoil: (19) 2s. <4 aeecee eae 2 3 2 5 4 49 39 
Acres. Acres. 
Blount County, Ala c-..e-s- see a44,992 | Lawrence County, Tenn ...... 263, 296 
Cuawiord, COUNLY, iO) sees eee 324, 608 | Lauderdale County, Ala ...... 235, 712 
Davidson County, Tenn ......- 99,840 Montgomery County, Tenn... 66, 450 
Rort.Peyne, Ala.t...< 2c. 2 a68,864 | Saline County, Mo ............ 7,296 
Greenéville, Tenn ..-......-..- a64, 386 | Webster County, Mo .......-. 212, 992 

Howell County, Mo -......-.-.- 499, 264 


Clarksville fine sandy loam.—The soil, varying in depth from 6 to 
15 inches, is a gray or light-orange fine sandy loam of loose texture. 
The subsoil, to a depth of more than 3 feet, is a red sandy clay, being 
more sandy in the upper portion. The surface features are not very 
uniform, varying from low, rolling hills to narrow ridges. The type 
has been formed largely from remnants of sandy layers of the Lafay- 
ette formation, mixed to a certain extent with the clays of the under- 
lying limestone. Surface drainage is complete, but the subsoil is 
capable of retaining a large quantity of moisture. The soil should be 
excellent for peaches and, where well drained, for cotton and some 
other general farm crops. 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOWA) a ecere 2 alae oe 1 3 10 43 11 25 8 
Sibsoll (Uo ees oe 0 3 8 29 7 23 30 
Acres. 
Lauderdale County, Ala........- 1,856 


Clarksville silt loam.—The soil is a light-gray silt loam 8 inches deep, - 
underlain by a yellowish compact silt loam, gradually changing to 
silty clay with depth. The color of the lower subsoil often changes to 
reddish-yellow or red. The type is of a residual origin, being derived — 
from fossiliferous siliceous limestones. The surface is level to gently > 
rolling. The larger and more level areas are generally poorly drained. t: 
The type is known locally as “Barrens” or “ Flatwoods” and is largely : 
forested with oaks. It is droughty and not considered strong, but . 
with good treatment fair yields of the staple crops can be produced. — 
In Tennessee and Kentucky this soil produces an excellent grade of - 
export tobacco. Special crops, such as strawberries and cantaloupes 
and some vegetables, are grown successfully. 








aMapped as Fort Payne stony loam. 


a 
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1 : 3 4 5) 6 7 

LOS 1 1 1 5 6 68 17 

BemmotAg) so. ck 1 Sal ih 5 Sino OS 
; Acres. | Acres. 
Crawford County, Mo ........ 109,760 | Montgomery County, Tenn ... 233, 410 
Howell County, Mo ........... 40,384 | Saline County, Mo ............ 67,520 
Muuntsville,Ala............... @59,520 | Warren County, Ky .......... 232, 832 
Lauderdale County, Ala _..... 104,320 | Webster County, Mo ......... Lae ale 

| Lawrence County, Tenn ...... 113, 664 


» Clarksville clay loam.—The soil is a brown to reddish-brown silty 
loam 8 inches deep, underlain by a heavy red silty clay loam to depth of 
3 feet or more, the clay content increasing at lower depths. The type 
— occupies ently undulating country and is usually well drained. It is 
_ a deep residual soil derived from the decomposition of limestone. It 
is a strong, fertile soil and is considered the best general farm land of 
the localities where it occurs. Tobacco of the export variety produces 
a heavy yield, but not a superior quality of leaf. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 1 1 1 5 3 CSome2t 

Soul! (G)) .ae 1 1 iL 4 YA 54 36 
: Acres 
NII ISIAG yO COT. 0. oes wae cso ccw cenclnscuvcencccueccess 27, 460 
co oy sso niais oo cn been ccenccchetesicecuccccaccceccs 9, 408 


_ MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE LIMESTONE VALLEYS AND UPLANDS. 


Fort Payne sandy loam.—The soil to an average depth of 6 inches 
consists of a brown, light, very sandy loam, usually mixed with gravel 
-and small fragments of stone. The subsoil is a sandy loam of lighter 
color, filled with rock fragments that have resisted weathering, and 
passing finally into partly decomposed rock. The depth of the soil 
is quite variable, in some places being 5 or 6 feet deep, while in others 
the unweathered rock comes to the surface. The type is the result of 
the weathering of the sandy dolomite, which is characteristic of the 
-calciferous group of the Silurian. In some places glacial drift has en- 
_ tered to some extent into the composition of the soil. The topography 
of the type is usually hilly or rolling. The soil is productive and is 
suited to a variety of crops. Potatoes give large yields, and are of a 
superior quality. Besides the general farm crops the soil is adapted 
to sugar beets and other special oe 








a Mapped as Hagerstown silt loam. 


32075— 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil (Se on hee ee rae ere 1 6 11 36 22 16 6 
SUbSOLl( 3) 2 cote ececs see eee 1 8 : 35 27 15 a 
Acres. 
Munising area, Mich 22. --22--ee-- 7,936 


Cumberland loam.—The soil is a brown rather mellow loam or 
slightly sandy loam 6 to 15 inches deep, underlain by a brown to 
reddish-brown clay loam subsoil. Some rounded gravel occurs in 
both soil and subsoil. The type occupies second bottoms or high ter- 
races along streams, occurring mainly in the horseshoe bends. The 
surface is generally rolling and the drainage excellent. This is a sedi- 
mentary soil made up of materials washed from the adjacent uplands, 
intermingled with materials brought from a greater distance by the 
river. It is well suited to general farm crops and is also used for truck 
crops, small fruits, and orchards. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOil (4). cet Geese eee eee 1 3 5 17 21 41 12 
SUDSOLU(4) is ae 2 eee sees 0 2 4 13 18 41 22 
Acres 
Davidson County, Tenn........ 44,992 
Madison County, Ky 22.2 s2eeece 4, 288 
Greeneville, lennis2 so. seer een 7,040 











Conestoga loam.—The soil is a brown loam about 12 inches deep, 
underlain by a light clay loam to a depth of 30 inches, grading into 
decomposed schist. The type occupies rolling valley Jand, and is 
derived from the decomposition of schistose limestone. It has a greasy 


or soapy feel when rubbed between the fingers. This is recognized as 
an excellent soil for general agriculture. 


1 2 3 f 5 6 7 

Boil (2). Ta feo tee ee 2 2 2 8 22 50 jit 

Subsoils(2) eee eee 1 3 2 9 26 45 13 
Acres. 
Lancaster County, Pa.......... 51, 000 
Montgomery County, Pa....... 1,344 


Gasconade silt loam.—The soil consists of from 8 to 12 inches of dark-_ 
gray to black silt loam. The subsoil is a heavy mottled silt loam, — 
grading below 36 inches into a gray and red mottled silty clay. The 
subsoil rests in some places upon unweathered limestone at a depth of 
4 to 6 feet. The type is found upon gently rolling prairie uplands and — 
has excellent drainage. It is a residual type derived from limestone. — 
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The soil is productive and is nearly all under cultivation. Corn yields 
_ from 20 to 45 bushels per acre, and wheat, timothy, and clover do well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


i! 0 2 1 3 SPUgG7 => 24 

SHO) GDA ae ri 3 2 2 3 1 58 35 
: Acres. 
Crawford County; Mo........... 1, 600 


Fort Payne clay loam.—The soil is a compact loam to silty loam 
with an average depth of 10 inches and an ashy appearance and feel. 
_ The color ranges from gray to light yellow. The subsoil is a heavy 
_ yellow clay loam, grading quickly into stiff, sticky, impervious yellow 
clay, which in the lower depths is often mottled with red. The type 
occupies high hilly to gently rolling areas. It is a residual type, de- 
rived from the weathering of a series of rocks consisting of sandy to 
argillaceous calcareous shales, shaly limestone, and impure lime- 
stones. The soil is difficult to work and when dry is very hard. It 
is probably best suited to grasses and pasturage. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 Se. 6 5 2 Coy LO Sta sus 
Shi (= 1 1 1 3 4 34 56 

Acres. 

Greeneville area, Tenn.....--.--- 9, 536 


Lickdale clay loam.—This is a clay loam 6 to 10 inches deep, under- 
lain by a mottled yellow clay. It occurs in small areas at the foot of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, and is derived from the wash of the moun- 
tains and the adjacent shale formations. Sometimes fragments of 
gray sandstones are ee to the extent of from 5 to 20 per cent. It 


1 g 3 4 5 6 7 
Bee ros ~~~ <= 0 3 5 6 8 48 29 
50. 1s 2 2 5 5 6 38 42 
Acres Acres 
be: Serer County, Pa.......-..--- 832 | Montgomery County, Pa...... 2,240 
emma ieces .-.---.------- 3,920 | Pikeville, Tenn..........-.-.-- a 17,024 
1,984 


Murrill clay loam.—The soil is a yellowish-brown clay loam 10 inches 
‘deep, overlying a yellow clay loam, which increases in clay content 








Boned as Dekalb ae loam. 
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in lower depths. Both soil and subsoil often contain small fragments of 
shale and chert. The type is derived from weathering of shales and 
cherty limestone, and occupies rolling valley lands. The soil pro- 
duces good crops of wheat, corn, grass, dark manufacturing tobacco, 
and apples. . 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Soili(8) 8c, ee Bie ee 3 6 4 9 7 43 28 
Subsoll. (3) 2eeeee eee 3 5 4 8 6 30 44 
Acres. 
Bedford$: Var sees eee eee 15,720 


Conestoga clay.—This type consists of a yellowish to dark-brown 
clay loam about 7 inches deep, underlain by a yellow to reddish-yellow 
tenacious clay, usually not exceeding a depth of 24 inches. On ridges 
bed rock is usually found at an average depth of 10 inches. The type 
occupies the lower and gently rolling portions of the valleys. The 
higher areas are well drained. This is a residual soil derived from 
schistose limestone. Wheat and grass are the principal crops grown. 


1 2 3 t 5 6 7 \ 


SOlL.(4)20 as eee eee 3 4 2 3 4 43 41 
SUDSOL (Stace nae eee 1 3 2 3 2 37 51 
Acres 
Albeniatle, Viaee.ee.cel eee eee 16,960 
Greeneville, Tenn .............. a 47,168 


Guthrie clay.o—The soil is a light-gray or grayish-white fine silt — 
loam, having a depth of 7 inches, underlain by a heavy silty clay, 
plastic and impervious. The subsoil varies in color from gray to drab, 
mottled with yellowish iron stains. The type occupies low, flat areas 
on the uplands. The soil is derived from the decomposition of lime- 
stone. On account of its low, wet situation it is of little agricultural 
value unless artificially drained. In favorable seasons some corn and 
tobacco are grown. The type is largely covered by hickory, sweet 
gum, and oak, and the land is generally referred to as ‘‘crawfishy.” 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOIL (G) 2 ed ee 0 iE 1 4 6 68 20 
Babsoil (6) ba ee ee 0 1 1 4 4 58 133 
Acres. Acres. 
PLUM ta villas laces). eee Oe 10,048 | Madison County, Ky........... 4,480 
Lauderdale County, Ala..._... 5,376 | Stuttgart, Ark J.J ose eee 27,904 
Montgomery County, Tenn.... 5, 800 


«7 Mapped as Fort Payne clay. 
>See also Waverly clay loam, p. 89. 
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SOILS OF THE GLACIAL AND LOESSIAL REGIONS. 
































The soils of the glacial part of the country constitute one of the most 
important groups of soils found in the United States. This group in- 
cludes all soils derived directly from till or loess. The soils formed | 
from the till are confined to that part of the country lying north of the 
southern limit of glacial action, but the loess soils occur also south of 
this line, especially along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. The line of the southern extension of the ice sheet 
touches the Atlantic coast about New York City, passes through north- 
_ ern New Jersey, southern New York, and northwestern Pennsylvania, 
swings southwestward through Ohio to Cincinnati, crosses the Missis- 
‘sippi River at St. Louis, and follows the south side of the Missouri 
River into Montana, where it crosses the Canadian boundary line, 
then dips southward into Idaho as a long lobe in the mountainous non- 
agricultural region, and crosses the northwestern part of Washington, 
_ including the Puget Sound region. 

Practically all of the United States north of this line was covered 
in recent geological time by a great continental glacier, many hundreds, 
and even thousands, of feet in thickness. This great ice sheet, moving 
in a southern direction, filled up valleys, planed off the tops of hills 
and mountains, ground up the underlying rocks, carried the derived 
_ material both within and upon the ice, and finally deposited the gravel, 
sand, silt, and clay as a mantle, varying in thickness from a few feet to 
more than 300 feet. Often this material has been transported hundreds 
of miles, and is wholly unrelated to the underlying rocks, but in some 
places the movement has been slight and the drift consists very largely 
_ of the ground-up underlying rock. Over a large proportion of the area 
covered by the drift and also along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and 
in Kansas and Nebraska the surface material consists of a fine silty 
deposit, known geologically as “loess” and ‘‘plains marl.” In the 
classification of the glacial soils three important series—Miami, Mar- 
shall, and Volusia—having distinct characteristics have been recog- 
nized, and, in addition, quite a number of local soils which can not be 


: fa. 
put in any series. 
MIAMI SERIES. 


The Miami series is one of the most important, widely distributed, 
and complete soil series that has been established. The series Is 
characterized by the light color of the surface soils, by derivation from 
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glacial material, and by being timbered either now or originally. 
The heavier members of the series are better adapted to wheat than the 
‘corresponding members of the Marshall series, but they do not pro- 
duce as large yields of corn. 

Miami stony sand.—The soil is a loose yellow or brown sand or light 
sandy loam 8 inches deep, underlain by yellow sand of varying texture 
to a depth of 3 feet or more. Stones and large bowlders, constituting 
from 20 to 70 per cent of the total mass, are scattered on the surface 
and mixed with the soil and subsoil. The type is derived from 
morainic material and occupies large, rounded hills and ridges. Corn, 
rye, and buckwheat are grown to some extent, but the yields are low. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Soil:(4).o wees ee eetoeee cee 12 24 Ly 18 8 13 8 
SILDSOLL (3) ce ncuee eee eee 10 21 15 26 9 13 6 
Acres. | Acres. 
Allegan County, Mich ........ a 4,150 | Pontiac, Mich... sauna a1, 472 
Island @ounty WwW aslne-.s.c-.2 71,744 | Portage County, Wisi... asus 17, 536 


once sland aN yey ece cece a 5,376 | 


Miami stony sandy loam.—The soil is a gray or brown sandy or fine 
sandy loam from 6 to 10 inches deep, underlain by a brown or yellow 
sandy loam or heavy sandy loam. Both soil and subsoil contain 
from 20 to 70 per cent of stones and gravel, consisting of granite, 
sandstone, and limestone. The type is derived from the weather- 
ing of glacial material, occupies the rolling and level uplands, and is 
usually well drained. The soil is not very productive. Beans, corn, 


wheat and oats, and grasses are the main products. Truck and 
fruit do fairly well. 1 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOUGL 1) Ses ee ee 4 11 8 19 20 25 13 
SUSI DS ee ee ee 5 10 8 20 19 25 13 
Acres. Acres. 
Island County, Wash........ 25,792 | Rhode Island... 2a sseeseeeeeee b 69, 952 
Loug Tslandy NY: 2 oe 6100, 608 | Syracuse, N. Y.ooee sane b 3,712 
LVOIA, Nw Vs, owe doen ct hewn b 38,208 | Vergennes, Vt.-N. Y.........- b 29, 056 


Miami stony loam.—The soil consists of a gray to brown loam about 
10 inches deep, underlain by a yellow loam or heavy sandy loam, 
which is in turn underlain locally by beds of consolidated gravel or | 
bed rock. There is from 20 to 60 per cent of rounded and angular 





4 Mapped as Plainwell stony loam. 
> Mapped as Alton stony loam. 


sia 
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stones on the surface and mixed with both the soil and subsoil. The 
stones vary from 1 to 8 inches in diameter. The type generally 
occupies large, rounded hills and table-lands and gently rolling lands 
at lower levels. It is chiefly derived from morainic material. The 
soil is very productive, and produces good crops of corn, wheat, grass, 
oats, and fruit, particularly apples. The type also affords excellent 
pasture. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Shull (Ca) 2 4 4 10 16 47 17 

SOO (C70 ee 2 4 4 11 16 43 20 
Acres. : Acres. 
Allegan County, Mich......... CHO SN OOL LyONS NEw oe eee Cae ee eee oe 158, 400 
SarmrtRtn NG Y0d.22...-0-0+0-5- 114,624 | Portage County, Wis ......... 5, 632 
meeariton, Mit ................. HO TOOOMe Rho dealislamndieeass.e sees sane 149, 952 
BeGlevelarid, Ohio ............... 8/000 +. Symactise,-NisY¥or-- cess see sca 78, 464 
Seeerett, Wash ............... 23,488 | Tompkins County, N. Y ...... 7, 488 
amemrsland, N.Y ..........-- DeOaze| VROOSLEL ONIO) eee ee ace neee ee. 52, 096 





Miami gravel.—The soil is a medium grade sandy loam about 12: 
inches deep, containing 50 per cent of gravel from one-half inch to 2 
inches in diameter. The subsoil consists of cross-bedded sand and 
gravel, the latter often coated with calcium carbonate. The type 
occurs only in small areas and is the outcrop of reworked glacial 
gravels in river cliffs. For the most part, it is uncultivated and is of 
little value for farming. 


Acres. 
AMES VIG Wiis aac emcee ec ae 69.024 
Tazewell County, Ill ......--.-.- b1,088 
Winnebago County, Ill........ 5, 184 


Miami gravelly sand.—The soil is a brown gravelly sand of medium 
to coarse texture, 9 to 12 inches deep, grading through a lighter brown 


of about 3 feet. In some places the underlying gravel comes within 
a few inches of the surface. The type represents mainly old beach 
lines, and is formed by material deposited by wave or stream action. 
Its usually rolling or ridgy topography insures good drainage. The 
ype is best suited to truck and fruit crops. 





a Mapped as Allegan stony loam. 
b Mapped as Mackinaw gravel. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 rf 


SolliCl)) ee eueessaee soe 5 20 22a 6 10 5 
Subsoll (ssecscaaes ceeee se § 24 25 2 5 7 5 
Acres. ; ; Acres. 
tegen. MICK’ 2 castes uee=s tone a4,810.| Oxford, Mich -_ >. 232esseeee 3, 968 
Pima MiChs. <2 see ce vee eee Me 5, 504 | Pontiac, Mich: . 2 )22e2 eee 615, 104 
Island County, Wash .........- 33,600 | Saginaw, Mich -..-_-..-s.22yuee8 14,176 
OWOSSO}. MICH 255 teense ciate 14,080 


Miami gravelly sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of 8 inches is gener- 
ally a light-brown sandy loam containing a high percentage of gravel 
and frequently small stones. The subsoil varies from a sticky sandy 
loam to a gravelly sand, and is often underlain at a depth of 2 to 3 
feet by a bed of gravel. The surface is rolling and the type often 
occurs as rounded knolls or hills, generally composed of stratified and — 
unstratified sands, clays, and gravel. It is of glacial origin, and often 
represents morainic material. Where cultivated, the crop yields are 
only fair. It is not adapted to general farming, though fairly well 
adapted to light farming and the production of small fruits. In 
favorable localities peaches do well on this soil. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


POULS(2) oaanaks cee ce eae 4 14 14 23 11 24 10 
Subs (2)e oe. see eee. 6 18 15 26 7 16 12 
Acres. Acres 
CAT TOn aM Ian eae aee ne eee ee 5,184 | Oxford, Mich 2 2. ogee ene 9, 472 
verect, Wash so tee seooee eee 23,360 | Pontiac, Mich 2{)3..252e=eeeee a6, 912 
Marshall County. ln dssseee eee 1,216 | Tippecanoe County, Ind ......- 1,024 


Miami gravelly loam. c—The soil is a brown or reddish loam 12 inches 
deep, containing 15 to 30 per cent of rounded gravel. The soil is 
underlain to a depth of 24 inches by a stiff tenacious clay loam, which 
is in turn underlain by gravel. The type occupies level or gently — 
rolling river terraces, and is composed of original glacial material 
worked over by the streams. This is recognized as a fine soil for gen- — 
eral farm purposes. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Rolls (9) Ss Ca Oe Do) Ek Sti 7 dh" 920 
PUDSOU (14). ow eee 5 11 8,rai Il ie 
Aeres , Acres. 
Columbis),O hia cs wees eee 18,944 | Pontiac, Mich: /J.)yepeeneeeneee 1,088 
Coshocton County, Ohio...._.. 15,104 | Westerville, Ohio. ages eeeeee 3, 136° 
Montgomery County, Ohio.... 24,000 Wooster, Ohio...) = eae 8,384 


@ Mapped as Allegan gravelly loam. 


¢ See also Dunkirk gravelly loam, p. 151. 
b Mapped as Marshall gravel. 
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Miami sand.—The soil is a coarse to medium loose, incoherent sand, 
underlain by yellow or reddish sand of about the same texture. This 
_is the prototype of the Norfolk sand of the Atlantic coast and Fresno 
_ sand of the Pacific coast, and is a typical truck soil. The type may 
be either of glacial or alluvial origin, modified by wind action, and 
has a level or rolling topography. 


1 peg ae 4 5 6 7 


ee 2 13 24 42 8 6 4 

‘ Pee (0) 25.5 -s------- 2 27 42 6 5 4 
Acres. ; Acres. 
_ Allegan County, Mich ....... a117,480 | Portage County, Wis......... 146, 624 
NS 30,472.| Posey County, Inds. s.-..-.- 7,680 
Meariton, Minh......:........ IVES) Sevag, MNGi oases oe 52,000 
> Grand Island, Nebr......... eups40:} SUPSILOT, Wisc. sesh cnoee keene 4,608 
_ Marshall County, Ind....... ieee LOlGGO AO DIOU seat kL cee Ae 36,672 
Berunising, Mich.............- GGE4O4 se VAT OCIS 6 Wis some eee ae esc 28, 288 
Seesiord, Mich). 2222...-.-.-.- D7004.| Wichita Kans ne. Sescgs == 19, 392 
mirwosso, Mich................ 2712 Ve OOSters OhIO a2 boven - 2, 432 

tage Mich... --.-.------ 30, 592 





Miami fine sand.—The soil is a fine yellow or light-brown sand 6 to 
12 inches deep. The subsoil consists of a fine orange or yellow sand. 
The type is free from stones and often occurs as dunes. It has good 
natural drainage and is easily tilled. The principal crops are corn, 
potatoes, berries, and, of less importance, wheat, oats, grasses, and 
cabbage. The soil is best adapted to truck, potatoes, and small fruit. 
|e aM! Poser dah? Gide 
SGiIMG0)) 35 5G aee ee 0 4 13 50 18 10 5 
s/o oll () si 0 4 13 49 20 9 5 





Acres. | Acres. 

Allegan County, Mich......-. b13,260 | Saginaw, Mich...... oes eee 36, 608 
Th a 1,920 | Sangamon County, Ill.......-- 1,024 
A 1,920 | Stanton, Nebr.............-..- 56, 576 
Mnbuque, Iowa.............-. 2604 1 Syracuse) Nad oc. eee 14,528 
Janesville, Wis...........-.-- c16,256 | Tama County, Iowa.....-...-. 3,968 
MENIESEEING Yor 2... =e Sse 14,656 | Tazewell County, Ill......-.... 22,976 
Newton County, Ind......... 32,704 | Tippecanoe County, Ind ....-. 2,816 
Meealion, Mo............-.-.- i, 7esa Wichita, Kans sueenee.7-<- 15,744 
Mwosso, Mich...............-. 7,808 | Winnebago County, Ill.......- 8, 832 


b Mapped as Allegan fine sandy loam. Part of this should have been mapped 


as Clyde fine sand. 
¢Mapped as Afton fine sanay loam. 
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Miami sandy loam.a—The soil is light-gray to brown sandy loam 
8 to 14 inches deep, underlain by a sandy loam or sand, sometimes 
containing fine gravel. The type is of glacial origin and occupies _ 
level or gently rolling areas, and sometimes rounded hills with kettle 
like intervening depressions. In some areas the soil is adapted to. 
corn, wheat, grass, rye, and oats; in others mainly to fruits, small 


fruits, and truck crops. 
2 3 4 5 6 7 


a a oe 

















Soul. (22) eee oe oe eee 2 12 19 30 10 19 8 
STIDSOL! (22) eee eee eee 2 11 18 30 14 16 8 
Acres. Acres 

Allegan County, Mich .......- 660,020 | Pontiac, Mich ..2-22eneesaaeee 34,368 
Sarl LOM Minh= seus era: ae 54,784 | Portage County, Wis...2...--- 65, 536 
DU MGUe LOW is oss esses ees 15,040 | Superior; Wis... 2222 105, 536 _ 
Byorett: Wash oooceeees so ee 184,320} Toledo, Ohio... Jo.aeaueaeen 30,528 
Panesgville, Wis: 2c. 2 esecues c11,648 | Viroqua, WiS_.o0e. see seen 16,064 
Munising, Mich............--- 39, 552 | Wooster, Ohio. J). Jaseuemen 11,712 
Oxtord Michio: ea eee 35, 584 | P 


Miami fine sandy loam.d—The soil consists of a loose, loamy brown 
sand or sandy loam from 10 to 30 inches deep, the sand being from 
medium to fine in texture. The subsoil is a clay loam or sticky sandy 
loam. This type differs from the Miami sandy loam in having the 
heavy subsoil within 3 feet of the surface. The type is of glacial origin, 
occupies rolling country, often occurring as rounded hills and ridges, 
and has good drainage. The Miami fine sandy loam is a good corn 
soil) Wheat yields from 15 to 30 bushels, oats from 35 to 75 bushels, — 
rye from 15 to 380 bushels, and hay 14 to 2 tons per acre. The soil is 


used for general agriculture, but is especially adapted to medium and 
late truck crops and fruit. 
1 2 : 4 5 6 7 


Soil (9) 5. oe ee | ae 2 6 10. $2e 14 2. 13 
Subsoll (ys ee 2 5 6 20 12 429 426 

Acres. 
Alma, Michie. e- os  <ee ee 34,432 | Pontiac, Mich 522222. a ease 
OwWwOSRO,. MIC Si 5 sae 2,624 | Saginaw, Mich. 2722 3eeeeee 
CPeiOrd, Mich «2 tein tee et ee 44,224 | Tippecanoe County, Ind...... 


7 See also Clyde fine sandy loam, p. 157, Wabash fine sandy loam, p. 85, Z 
Wabash sandy loam, p. 84. 
b Mapped as Allegan sandy loam. 
¢ Mapped as Hanover sand. 


@See also Dunkirk fine sandy loam, p. 152, Memphis silt loam, p. 175, NG folk 
fine sandy loam, p. 51, and W averly fine sandy loam, p. 88. 
€ Mapped as Oakland sandy loam. 
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Miami loam.¢—The soil consists of a light-brown to dark-gray 
rather mellow loam about 12 inches deep, sometimes becoming lighter 
in color with depth. The subsoil is a compact yellow sandy clay, 
frequently carrying stones and gravel. Often at a depth of from 14 
to 25 inches gravelly material is encountered. A few bowlders and 
pebbles usually are found on the surface. The type occupies level to 
rolling upland, and is fairly well drained except in some of the level 
areas. The soil is especially suited to corn and potatoes, while small 
grain and grass are grown with a fair degree of success. Small 
fruits, such as strawberries and raspberries, do well. 


ii 2 3 4 5 6 7 


2) Lea Dit. sly pet G ds 14 
NIGH CO)... 2223.5 2 13 12 15 Se tale meu 

Acres. Acres. 

Portage County, Wis.......... 44,544 | Tippecanoe County, Ind....... 1,920 


Miami silt loam.?—This is a light-brown or yellow to almost white 
silt loam from 8 to 12 inches deep, underlain by a compact silt loam 
or silt clay of a yeiiowish color. The type occupies rolling to hilly 
areas and was originally timbered. Its origin is due to the deposition 
of loess over glacial till. The soil is not as productive as the Marshall 
silt loam, but produces good yields of wheat, corn, clover, and timothy 
hay. 





1 2 3 4 i) 6 
OT Se ae 0 1 1 2 8 73 15 
oS) 0 1 1 1 if A 19 
Acres. Acres. 

Seman ienstnd 2. ..2c.-- 55. 86,656. | Saline County, Mo. ..-2-.- =: 43,776 
minton County, [ll ........-- c9,920 | Sangamon County, Ill....... 92, 416 
SMDUCHeLTOWS,..:..---.-.-- 2 176,896 | Sarpy County, Nebr......... 69, 696 
Wanesville, Wis .......--.-.-- ¢81,216 | Tama County, lowa......... 76, 224 
Penoxcounty, Ul: _........--- 185 5552 | -Tazewell County, Til 2s oc .: e 224, 960 
MetLean County, Ill ....--.-.-- 58,368 | Tippecanoe County, Ind..... 44, 288 
Ben llOmaMO.........------- 54-656. |) Union County, Ky: 2-22 0-5:3- 154, 176 
Posey County, Ind .........- 249 }S700} ViTOQUam W 18.3. oper es vag: 201, 408 
meiiode Island ............--. 4,928 | Winnebago County, Ill ....-.. 62, 464 


a See also Sioux loam, p. 161, Sioux sandy loam, p. 160,and Wabash loam, p 89 

b See also Dunkirk silt loam, page 153, and Marshall silt loam, page 144. 

¢ Mapped as Edgerton silt loam. 

d Part of this should have been mapped as Marshall silt loam. At the time 
the differences between the soils locally known as the “clay land” and the 
“dark loam” did not appear sufficient to justify a separation into two types, 
but with wider experience in soils of this class, it appears that the latter soil 
should have been mapped as Marshall silt loam. 

¢ Mapped as Tazewell silt loam. This soil should have been mapped in part 
as Miami silt loam and in part as Marshall silt loam. 
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Miami black clay loam.—(For description see under Marshall series, 
page 145.) 

Miami clay loam.a—The soil to an average depth of 10 inches con- 
sists of a yellowish-gray to light-brown somewhat silty loam, underlain 
by light-brown to yellow, sometimes mottled, stiff silty clay loam or 
clay, which is in turn underlain by bowlder clay at depths varying 
from 5 to 10 feet. Stones and erratic bowlders are found on the sur- 
face, but in no great quantity except in small areas. The type occu- 
pies uplands and the surface is level to gently rolling, except near 
streams, where it becomes hilly and broken. The flat interstream 
areas generally require artificial drainage. ‘The soil is fairly good 
for general farming, and is especially adapted to small grains and 
grass crops. 

| 2° 3 4 Se 


SOUS LS eee net ee oe eres 2 4 5 14 10 44 21 
Subsell (83) eve. c.s ae 1 3 4 11 10a A 
Acres. | Acres. 

Allegan County, Mich .....-- b 107,850 | Owosso, Mich... 22222 eee 62, 464 
Wine Mitty, .¢os..2 eee eeek de 6,144 | Oxford, Mich .. ..20geeeenee 12,160 © 
Cigveland, Ohio 2. c+. ¢-heus 243,456 | Pontiac, Mich ......-.-.--s8- 56, 384 
Golumiptts «ODioge- cassie 222,336 | Saginaw, Mich ]- oes 26, 240 
Island County, Wash ....... 2,240 | Story County, Iowa ......... 13, 376 
Madison County, Ind........ 232,640 | Westerville, Ohio...........- 267, 264 
Marshall County, Ind ....... 3,392. | Wooster, Ohio). aeeeeeeeee 116, 160 


Montgomery County, Ohio .. 240,000 
MARSHALL SERIES. 


The Marshall series includes the dark-colored upland glacial and 
loessial soils, which cover almost all of the great prairie region of the 
Central West. The soils of this series are characterized and distin- 
guished from those of the Miami series by the greater quantity of 
organic matter in the surface soils, which gives them a dark-brown — 
to black color. The topography is level to rolling, and artificial drain- 
age is usually necessary to secure the best results. The soils of this 
series are very productive and constitute the great corn soils of the 
country. 

Marshall stony loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black loam or 
sandy loam 8 inches deep, containing, considerable gravel and small 
stones, underlain by a yellow clay loam mixed with gravel and sand. — 





: k clay loam, page 153; Crowley silt loam, page 79. 
Mapped as Allegan clay, which name will not be used hereafter. 


a See also Dunkir 
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Very little of the type is under cultivation. It is used mainly for 
grazing, to which it is well adapted. 


Ly Se 3 7 7 19 16 34 14 
00 Ee 4 if i 16 12 31 22 
Acres. 
Ey OOS ES a oe) a kes eens eee 8, 256 
Setrineton; IN: Dake: 23, 936 
Jamestown, N. Dak..........- 30, 208 


Marshall gravel.a—The soil is a dark-brown to black sandy loam, 
containing a high percentage of fine gravel. At 15 to 24 inches it 
grades into a bed of gravel and coarse sand. With the exception of 
some pasturage afforded early in the season it has little agricultural 
value, the crops being small and easily affected by drought. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 v1 
! SO (Fo 8 20 14 17 5 26 10 
: ‘Sinn Gaal OD Pie ae ae 13 28 17 13 4 15 ii 
Acres 
TRATION LED. S h0.0d bwenm woo 1,344 
Mraraliaslt, Minn... 252. .2.. cae: 1,216 


1 Marshall gravelly loam.—The soil consists of about 12 inches of 
_ heavy black sandy loam, underlain by 2 feet of coarse gravel usually 
resting on a coarse sand extending to a depth of 6 feet or more. The 
gravel is limestone, crystalline rock fragments, or shale. This is a 
glacial soil, usually representing beaches along old glacial lakes. 

_ This type usually occurs in narrow bands. Except in very wet seasons 


the crop yields are very light. 
- Dey, ee i g 4 4 5 6 q 


(0) ih Map itech | SEO DR eee SO.) 
PTHOSOUECTU ens. acc css... - 7 14 10 18 10 23 18 
Acres. Acres. 
Brown County, Kans .......-. 10,176 | Grand Forks, N. Dak ........ b 51, 136 
Serrington, N. Dak .......... 10000) Marshelle Mince a yee 960 
Meee 2 fic... ....-.--- 2,688 | Portage County, Wis......... 24,064 


Marshall sand.—The soil consists of a dark-brown to black sand, 
coarse to medium in texture, with an average depth of 10 to 12 inches. 
It is underlain by a coarse to medium sandy subsoil, lighter colored 
than the soil. The soil possesses quite a marked loamy texture, 





aSee also Miami gravelly sand, page 135. 
b Mapped as Fargo gravelly loam. 
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particularly in depressions, owing in part to the admixture of fine 
silt and clay particles, but chiefly because of the presence of a con- 
siderable proportion of organic matter. The type occupies narrow 
ridges, and is characterized by a somewhat hummocky topography. 
The soil material is of glacial origin, modified by wind action. Crop 
yields are uncertain, but are larger in wet seasons than in dry. The 
soil is well adapted to vegetables and melons where moisture con- 
ditions are favorable or can be controlled. 


1 v 3 4 5 6 7 
SOULS). Ran tae eee 2 12. 2% 42~ Se i 
Supsoil. (Oia e ee ae eee 1 11 25 46 4 6 6 
Acres. 
Cerro Gordo County, Ilowa..... 1,024 
Marshall County, Ind.......... 20,672 
Portage County, Wis). >-=-2-2: 31,040 


Marshall fine sand.—The soil is a dark-brown to black rather inco- 
herent sand of fine texture, 10 to 12 inches deep, resting on a 
lighter colored sand of about the same texture. The type occupies 
low bluffs and hills. The surface is broken and rolling, and the 
drainage is apt to be excessive, especially where the sandy subsoil is 
deep. The origin of the type is primarily glacial. The crop value 
varies greatly, depending mainly upon the condition as regards — 
moisture. The soil is best adapted to early truck crops and melons. ‘ 
It also produces, with the aid of liberal manuring, very good yields 
of Irish potatoes. . 












1’ -2° 8. 6. § 

DOL 7) = cess tee ee 1 3 9 52 20 9 7 4 
Subsolk (72 a6. 4 eee 0 2 9 -56 2 7 6 ¢ 

Acres. | 5 Acres : 

Carnneton, Nx Dakwo swe 4,096 | Newton County, Ind.......... 9,792 - 
Keameys Nero ste. eee 21,440 | Story County, lowaseenueeeeen 3,072 


Marshall sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black compact — 
sandy loam, about 10 inches in depth, resting on 6 inches of yellowish — 
loam, only less sandy than the surface soil, which is in turn underlain — 
at from 16 to 36 inches below the surface by yellowish clay containing 
a high percentage of coarse sand and gravel. Rounded pebbles and 
bewlders occur on the surface, while in the subsoil partly decomposed _ 
calcareous nodules are found. The type occupies gently rolling | 
prairie ridges and intervening depressions and is mainly of glacial | 
origin. This is a good general farming soil, although in some local 
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areas it is inclined to be droughty. Wheat yields from 12 to 20 bushels 
oats from 20 to 35 bushels, flax from 12 to 15 bushels, and potatoes 
from 100 to 125 bushels per acre. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SO (WE. i 2 10 14 28 11 24 ia 
STOO Ge). 2 9 14 23 14 23 18 
Acres. Acres. 
ProokKInes 9. Dak. .:......... OS o00) \oWla rsh eM nines eeeee ee a 4, 480 
' Brown County, Kans ......... 2,240 | Winnebago County, Il ...-.... b 84, 160 
sMarshall County, Ind _......- 77,184 | 


Marshall fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of dark-brown to black 
medium to fine sandy loam, with an average depth of 14 inches. It 
contains a high percentage of organic matter, but this decreases with 
depth, as does also the dark color. The subsoil is somewhat variable, 
but typically consists of a yellow medium to fine sandy loam con- 
‘taining considerable clay; which gradually becomes heavier with 
depth, grading into a mottled yellow, sticky sandy clay, which in turn 
is underlain by bowlder clay at a depth of 3 or 4 feet. Occasionally 
layers of sand are encountered in the subsoil. The type is derived 
from glacial till. Its surface is undulating or rolling and generally 
affords sufficient drainage. The soil is very productive and has a 
wide crop adaptation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

oo 3 1 Ge) HOT e347 peeige e221 

Subsoil he hee eee 1 by Clie a7 12 i3* 015 
L Acres. , Acres. 
Meeatrington, N. Dak ..........- 21,696 | Newton County, Ind .......... 42,560 
iL Memrmicy, Nebr 22. ...-...-:.-- 15,424 | Tippecanoe County, Ind ....... 11,584 


Marshall loam. —The soil is a dark-brown to black loam, 10 to 12 


a :... subsoil consists of clay, ad man and Brides inet 
ie together i in a disorderly mass. The type is derived from unstratified 
acial drift. Glacial bowlders are found here and there on the surface, 
some areas so plentiful as to interfere with cultivation. The type 
upies gently undulating to rolling country and covers wide areas 
‘in the prairies of the Northwest. While extensive areas are well 
‘drained and well suited to farming, there are areas of obstructed 
rainage, resulting in bogs, ponds, and swampy depressions, which 





a Mapped in part as Fairview sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Winnebago sandy loam. 
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are unfit for cultivation without artificial drainage, often a difficult 
problem. The soil is excellent for general farming purposes. Wheat, 


oats, corn, barley, and flax are the principal crops. / 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Boil (RNA. ieee eae 1 5 6 18 1) eee 
Subsotl (23) ccc sn erecea Pee 1 5 6 17 int 35, 24 
Acres. | Acres. © 
Brookings, &. Dak. csowsseues 135,808 | Marshall County, Ind ....... 121,216 
Candow Ns Dako: se. see kaw 79,936 | Marshall, Minn . )ooopoeeeeee 108, 352 
Carrington, N. Dak .......-. 114,560 | McLean County, Ill. ......... b 17,984 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa ... 242,112 | Newton County, Ind ........ 81,856 
Haro, WeaDak + were sce eee 7,168 | Story County, Iowa ......... 303, 808 
Grand Forks, N. Dak ....... a 12,352 | Tama County, Iowa ......... 1,728 
Jamestowlo Ny Dake 2 e.-.< 206, 976 ) Tippecanoe County, Td eee 72, 320 
Kearney cNebr o-t2--semoeenn 45,568 | f 


Marshall silt loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black silt loam, 15 
inches deep, resting usually on a light-colored, sometimes mottled, 
silty loam or silty clay. Lime concretions frequently occur. The — 
type varies in topography from level to rolling and hilly, and is — 
derived from loessial deposits. Drainage is generally good but not — 
excessive, the subsoil retaining moisture well and crops resistingll 
drought to a marked degree. This is a fine soil for the production — 
of wheat, corn, oats, alfalfa, tobacco, and sugar beets where dima 
conditions are favorable. 


Py Re gong 


oid 








1 2 3 4 5 66 7 i 
Boll (Ay candor ee 0 1 1° 9) (essa 
Subsoili(40) Soc. sen eee 0 1 0 2 7 71 19 
Acres. ‘ 

Brown County, Kans ........ 307,264 | McLean County, Ill.-.-..222 
Carrington; N. Dak 2... 2... 240,128 | Russell County, Kans ....... 91,6 
Clinton Countye Ue sss eee c 57,472 | Saline County, Mo......1.... 
East Baton Rouge Parish,La. 16,640 | Sangamon County, Ill ....... 
Garden City, Kans. oe- 77,120 | Sarpy County, Nebr .....2223 
Grands sland sNepreeeee eee 137,984 | Stanton, Nebr Jo g2smeoeneeeee { 
Jamestown, N. Dak ......... 41,280 | St. Clair County, Iie oeesees ¢ 106, 432 
Janesville; Wis... ..o.cesus.% 481,344; Tama County, Iowa .......-- 288 
Kearmey, Nebr’... 2) eee 322,688 Tippecanoe County, Ind ...-. 
Knox, County) Il. Aloe 289,088 | Viroaua, Wis... 17s 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo.e 236,288 Winnebago County, Ill .:.... 
¢ Mapped as Fargo loam. d Mapped as Janesville silt loam. 
b6 Mapped as McLean silt loam. é€ Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. 


¢ Mapped as Miami silt loam. f Mapped as Sedgwick clay loam. 
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_ Marshall clay loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black clay loam, 
; underlain by a dark-brown clay loam which becomes a very stiff yellow 

clay at about 24 inches below the surface. When moist, the soil is 
plastic, and feels smooth when rubbed between the fingers; when dry, 
it becomes mellow and friable. This type occupies level or gently roll- 
ing prairie uplands. The drainage is generally good. In adaptation 
this soil is a general farming type, corn, oats, and grass being the lead- 
ing products. It is an ideal corn and hay soil, the yields per acre vary- 
jing from 25 to 60 bushels of the former and from 1 to 4 tons of the latter. 
Bluegrass makes a luxuriant pasture, the sod being very permanent. 
Fruit and vegetables also produce well. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


RM cee ce 1 4 5 10 ap oles eA 
SOO 1 5 5 10 11 39 30 
Acres. 
Cerro Gordo County, Ilowa.... 67, 456 
svory County, [lowa.-:>--2---- 8, 384 


Miami black clay loam.a—The soil is a black clay loam } 10 to 12 
inches deep, underlain by a tenacious drab clay. The type is of glacial 
origin, is generally level, and the natural drainage is poor. When thor- 
oughly drained this soil is very productive, particularly for corn. It is 
also well adapted to grass and wheat. 


TBE pase Baa? hoa a Pe a7 
Cah a i Cee PORN te iL kes 
Gunentiidi).=......-.-.--- MOR ys Oe oer ee 





Acres. Acres. 
“Brookings, S$. Dak .........2.-- 4a 456.| Marshall, Minn .v./2- cea sack << 29,760 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa -.-- 4,032 | Montgomery County, Ohio -... 18,000 
Seoiumbus, Ohio ........-.----- 33,792 | Newton County, Ind .......-.. 1,792 
mepatco, N. Dak ............----- 74; 880 | Oxford .Michisen 7 Aisa ae sees 1,216 
Grand Forks, N. Dak........-- 44,352 | Pontiac, Mich ....... ee OL a. 11, 840 
.2 amestown, N. Dak .........-- 5,120 | Sangamon County, Ill ..--..--- 88, 128 
Weepamesville, Wis ..........------ 1,856 | Story County, Iowa ......-..-- 21,952 
' XK Beemcounty, 1il..........-:.-. 4,928 Tazewell County, IM 2s..-:.-.-5 61,184 
Miclean County, Ill .........-..- 70,144 | Tippecanoe County, Under tee 3, 840 
Madison County, Ind .....-.-..-- 31,360 | Westerville, Ohio ..........-..- 16, 128 
| Marshall County, Ind ...-..-.-.- 1,536 


. aSee also Clyde clay, p. 158, and Clyde loam, p. Lh7. 
_ bThis soil belongs to the Marshall series and should have been called the Mar- 
‘shall black clay loam, but owing to the extensive use of the name the term Miami 


Dlack clay loam will still be used in all areas. 


— 82075—06-——10 
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Marshall clay.—The soil is a heavy black clay loam 18 to 24 inches 
deep, resting on a grayish-brown clay extending to a depth of more 
than 3 feet. The subsoil when exposed to the air breaks up into thin 
flakes resembling shale or slate. The type oceupies latge areas in the 
valley of the Red River. The soil is a lacustrine deposit, modified by 
the addition of river sediments. The drainage is not naturally very 
good, but has been assisted by the construction of road ditches. This 
is a very strong soil, well adapted to wheat, oats, barley, flax, and corn. 


1 ye 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil Le ice Oe ei  a 0 4 5 10 10; 3a 
Subsoili(3) sone ec eemee eee 0 0 0 2 3 44 51 
Acres. 
Fargo; N:. Dak-gees- oe see 76, 800 


VOLUSIA SERIES. 


The soils of the Volusia series are derived from the feeble glaciation 
of the shales and sandstones of the Devonian and the Upper Carbonif- 
erous rocks of eastern Ohio, southern New York, and northern Pennsyl- 
vania. In all cases the underlying shales and sandstones have given 
rise to a large proportion of the soil material, and this has been modified 
to a varying degree by glacial material brought in from other regions. 

Topographically the soils of the Volusia series occupy the upland 
portion of the plateau country which slopes north and west from the 
Allegheny Mountains. In the higher, more easterly portions of the gla- 
ciated section of the plateau deep preglacial erosion has cut the upland 
into blocky rounded or flat-topped hills separated by deep, steep-sided — 
gorges. Farther west, where the elevations are less, this topographic | 
feature is not so pronounced and the series occupies rolling hills divided — 
by deep valleys. Under cultivation all of the soils of the series are well 
adapted to the production of timothy and small grains, particularly - 
oats and buckwheat. At lower elevations wheat and corn give good 
yields. 

Volusia stony loam.—The soil to an average depth of 9 inches is a 
dark-brown, rather heavy loam. The subsoil to a depth of about 3 
feet consists of a yellow or mottled yellow and gray loam, which becomes 
more sandy with increasing depth. Both soil and subsoil are filled | 
with flat shale and sandstone fragments. The type is derived from the — 
wash of higher lying areas of Volusia loam or Volusia silt loam carried | 
down and deposited over moraine belts bordering the higher uplands. 





| 
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Tt is a good general-purpose farming soil, and where well drained is 
adapted to apple orcharding. 


i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ei Se 3 3 3 if 12 48 24 
Brrr dS 2... ee 4 5 4 9 15 46 17 
Acres. 
Tompkins County, N. Y....... 12,352 


Volusia gravelly loam.—The soil to an average depth of 6 inches 
consists of a light-brown to ash-colored loam, containing a large quan- 
tity of broken shale and sandstone fragments and a considerable 
proportion of small shale chips, besides some round gravel and cob- 
_ble-stones. The subsoil varies from a yellow loam to a yellow or 
gray sandy loam. The type is derived from small moraines scattered 
throughout the Volusia loam or Volusia silt loam areas and occurring 
in the high valleys in the region in which the Volusia series is found. 
Acres. 

Tompkins County, N. Y.....-- 4,608 

~ Volusia loam.—To a depth of about 8 inches the soil of the Volusia 
loam is a deep brown loam containing a considerable quantity of flat 
shale and sandstone fragments and a large quantity of finely divided 
shale chips, popularly called “shale gravel’’ or “black gravel.’’ The 
subsoil is a yellow or mottled yellow or gray slightly silty loam. The 
till may rest either upon the underlying rock or upon deposits of sand 
or broken shale. Both soil and subsoil contain a large percentage of 
shale andsandstone fragments. The type is derived through the feeble 
glaciation of the underlying shales and sandstones. The surface is 
generally less rolling than that of a greater part of the Volusia silt 
} loam, and for the most part the surface drainage is adequate, The 


| Bond corn in the less elevated eine raat are grown te rE ae 
on this type throughout a considerable part of its extent. 


: 1 2 3 t d 6 7 
COOP 2 4 3 8 12 44 27 
metosOi (2)... 22... -- 3 6 4 10 12 41 24 
Acres. Acres. 
RehtAbula, ONTOS 2 er 173,440 | Tompkins County, N. Y ...... 91,328 
ot SOS 70,720 ( Westfield ON AY) oo. cadens <22 a79,970 
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Volusia silt loam.—The soil of the Volusia silt loam, to an average 
depth of 8 inches, is a gray to brown silty loam. The subsoil, to a depth 
of about 2 feet, is a light-yellow silty loam, and below 2 feet it usually 
becomes mottled with gray or drab. Both soil and subsoil contain a 
high percentage of flat fragments of shale and sandstone from 6 inches 
to one or more feet in breadth. In addition a considerable quantity of 
finely divided shale fragments are found in both soil and subsoil. The 
subsoil usually rests at a depth of from 18 inches to 3 or 4 feet upon 
shale or sandstone rock. The type is derived from the weathered prod- 
ucts of the shale and sandstone, reworked by glaciation and to a small 
degree modified by material brought in through glacial action. The 
type occupies rolling and hilly land and is frequently interrupted or 
bordered by steep slopes not suited to agricultural purposes. The 
Volusia silt loam where properly cultivated is a good soil for timothy 
and small grains. In the eastern part of the region where it occurs it 
lies at too high an elevation to be well adapted to corn. In this locality 
buckwheat and potatoes are grown to advantage. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOs GLO) eee ae 2 4 1 2 10 59 22 
SUD SOL Oe eee 3 4 3 10 55 23 
Acres. Acres 
Dine Maw COMMIN. veo mee = eee 118,976 Tompkins County, N. Y ..... 78,912 
DIL US, Nyy pete ce ee eee se @ 108, 800 Wooster, Ohio |..J2c2eeaeee 78, 464 
peott County, Indias es se 46,912 


Volusia clay loam.—The soil to a depth of about 8 inches is a dark- - 


yellow or brown heavy loam or clay loam. The subsoil is a pale-yellow 
or drab clay loam. Both soil and subsoil contain a considerable quan- 
tity of shale and sandstone chips and sometimes larger pieces of stone. 
Some large erratic bowlders occur but are not abundant. The deep 


subsoil is locally called “blue clay.” The surface is rolling and irregu- 


lar, and sometimes morainal in character. The type is well adapted to 
general farming, but is in need of drainage. 


Acres. ¥ 


Tompkins County, N. Y........ 5,952 








«Mapped as Hagerstown shale loam. 
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Another important group of soils occurs in the glacial region, princi- 
pally as terraces around lakes, or along streams, or as deposits in areas 
which were formerly covered by water. At the close of the Glacial 
Epoch the lakes in this part of the United States were not only more 
numerous, but the waters of those which remain reached a higher level 
and covered areas that are now far above their present shore lines. In 
some cases several distinct terraces, each one marked by an old shore 
line, are easily discernible and represent successive stages in the lower- 
ing of the water level. Their elevation above the lake varies from a 
few feet to more than 200 feet. The surface of each terrace is usually 
rolling to level, with a gradual slope toward the lake, but sometimes 
_areas of a rough and broken character occur. The streams which cross 

these terraces have frequently, by their cutting, produced deep, steep- 
sided valleys, especially near the lakes. 

The soils of this group vary from typical beach gravels to offshore 
deposits of heavy clays. The material from which they are derived con- 
sists of glacial débris reworked and redeposited in the lakes or along 

streams when their waters stood at a higher level. While this glacial 
material is made up of rocks of widely varying origin, a large propor- 
tion of it often consists of the country rock. In the eastern part of the 
Great Lake region the percentage of sandstone and shale fragments is 
usually very high, while in the western part more of the igneous rocks 
are present. This fact, together with differences in drainage conditions, 
has given rise to four series of soils: The Dunkirk, Clyde, Vergennes, 
and Superior. While all of these series, except the Vergennes, are 
typically developed around the Great Lakes, they also occur around 
smaller ones, in areas which were formerly lake beds, or along streams 
in the glacial region. 





DUNKIRK SERIES. 


The Dunkirk series is an important member of the Glacial Terrace 
| ‘ group of soils. The soils have been formed by the reworking of glacial 
material derived principally from sandstone and shale. This series 
Bembraces the light-colored surface soils with drab, gray, and mottled 
yellow subsoils and occurs principally in the eastern part of the 
Great Lakes region. The soils are not as productive as those of the 
‘Clyde series, but some of them are well adapted to special crops. 
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Dunkirk stony clay.—The soil, to an average depth of 8 inches, is a 
compact yellow silty clay loam containing from 10 to 20 per cent of small 
rounded or angular stones. The subsoil is a brown, yellowish-brown or 
mottled stiff clay, which becomes very sticky and plastic when wet. 
The stone content of the subsoil is greater than that of the soil. The 
type occurs in steeply to gently sloping areas characterized by a series 
of parallel ridges and gullies. At the maximum elevation ‘the surface 
is rather flat and the soil deeper. Though there is usually sufficient 
surface drainage, the underdrainage is retarded by the very compact 
nature of the subsoil, so that ditching and tiling are necessary. The 
type is probably derived from an old lake sediment. The soil is excel- 
lently adapted to grapes, producing about 4 tons to the acre, and pears 
and apples also do well. Wheat and grass are profitably grown, the 
former averaging 20 or more bushels to the acre and the latter from 14 


to 3 tons of hay. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soui(l) <3 Bhat 2 5 3 10 14 42 25 
Subset. (ise ee ee ee 3 5 3 8 10 35 35 
Acres 
AuDUTHSIN ye. eee eee ee 4, 096 
Tompkins County, N.Y 3.--..-26 30, 976 


Dunkirk shale loam.¢—The soil is a light-gray loam 10 or more 
inches in depth, containing considerable silt and fine sand. The sub- 
soil, from 10 to 24 inches below the surface, is of the same texture as 
the soil, but lighter in color, and contains large quantities of angular 
shale fragments or bowlders. All general farm crops are grown, but to 
obtain the best results a liberal application of manure is required. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sor(6) os sees eee ee 5 6 2 6 19 44 18 
SUDSOL(S)\ eee eee ee 11 12 4 10 16 31 16 
Acres 
Bigflats; NoY?25. 2) 3 ee b8, 512 
Binghamton, Neve seeeneeeeeeee 1, 856 
Tompkins County, No-Yieoe. eee 4,224 


Dunkirk gravel.—This is a very gravelly soil of old lake beaches, — 
occurring in narrow bands between the lake and uplands. The soil is — 
composed of waterworn fragments of shale and is 6 feet or more deep. 








a2 See also Dekalb clay, p. 121. 
b> Mapped as Elmira shale loam. 
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At present the soil is used extensively for grape culture, but the grapes 
do not keep so well or bear shipment so well as those grown on Dunkirk 
clay. The soil is quite droughty end not well suited to other crops. 


- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SO! (CO) 5 30 17 i 6 5 20 13 
Susi (GN) et ee ee 28 33 16. 9 5 6 5 

Acres 

. PLS baAD lear OHIO se ssi 6s es 2, 880 

WC UNOUIIN s Vales 324 oad 2 4,840 


Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam.—The soil is a sandy loam containing 
from 40 to 60 per cent of small gravel consisting principally of water- 
_ worn shale fragments. The soil is underlain at about 3 feet by shale 
fragments or sand. The type represents reworked glacial material 
deposited in water along the foot of low ridges on lake forelands and 
_ also as terraces in stream valleys. It is well drained and early, and 
is adapted to market-garden and truck crops. It is not well suited 
for most general farming crops, but is a good corn soil. Grapes are 
successfully grown. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SUUSS) Abe pee 14 18 13 13 6 21 11 
Snot (A 14 ae 17 15 6 16 8 
. Acres. Acres. 
Brentapula, Ohio......-....-..- a@ 6,528 | Tompkins County, N. Y ....... 12, 032 


Bere iamiuOny Nw Y's. = ..5..2---- ND ol2 | WeestficelaseNevyesere = sere eyo ns a 7,260 


Dunkirk gravelly loam.b—The soil varies from a light-brown to 
_ brown loam, averaging 10 inches in depth, containing from 20 to 50 
per cent of rounded waterworn gravel, principally shale. The subsoil 
is a yellowish to brown loam usually heavier than the soil, with a 
somewhat higher gravel content which increases with depth. The type 
is composed of a reworked glacial deposit occurring as stream and lake 
_ terraces. Its position and the porous nature of the subsoil affords 
thorough drainage. The soil is mellow and easily tilled, the stones 
seldom being large or numerous enough to offer much resistance to 
cultivation. Most of the ordinary farm crops do well on this soil, par- 
ticularly corn and oats. Fruits also do well. 


a Mapped as Dunkirk gravelly loam. 
» See also Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam, p. 15]. 





a ps 
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1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


‘Boll (Ser. x ..3085 cece 5 10 6 12 13. che eaas 
Subse (8) waicsecn ese ees 3 8 7 13 16.- dt aie rf 
Acres. Acres. 
PATIL; ING toe ie ee eee 640 | Cleveland, Ohio...2..gugeeueee 8, 384 
ita te: Ny Vaees fc. oeeeee ee a 15,680 | Syracuse, N. Y...-...ssdseseee a 39, 424 
Binghamton, wNeey cre as eee 4,864 | Tompkins County; Nooo eee 14, 528 


Dunkirk fine sandy loam.—The soil is a gray or light-brown fine 
sandy loam about 10 inches deep, underlain by a yellowish fine sandy 
loam or fine sand. It occurs on lake forelands and extends up streams 
as terraces. The surface is gently rolling to Jummocky. Parts of 
the type have been influenced by wind action. The soil is adapted 
to grapes and is also fair grass land. 










a 


1 2 S384 5 6A 
SOl(10) 24 See eee eee 1 2 3 22 35 27 10 
SUDSOLL Geom eo eee ene 0 2 4 29 37 20 tiie 
Acres. | Acres. 

ABD TADUI Ss ONO Ge le nee eee b 14, 720 | Syracuse, N. Y .22:. saeee eae ¢ 19, 968 
Binghamton; Nii¥ns2ii ee 832 | Tompkins County, N. Y...... 1,600. 
Cleveland, Ohio uy eeee eee 27,328 | Westfield, N. ¥ > 22g see b 22,090 
ROUEN 5 Beso siete eae c 29, 824 | 


Dunkirk loam.—The soil is a light or dark-brown loam 10 inches — 
deep, generally containing considerable sand, which renders it easy to” 
cultivate. The subsoil is a yellow or light-brown fine sandy loam : 
usually rather compact, becoming darker in color and heavier in tex- 
ture with depth. A small quantity of stone occurs in soil and subsoil, 
but seldom enough to interfere with tillage. The surface is undulat. 
ing and usually well drained. The type is derived from glacial mate-— 
rial, probably in part reworked with residual soil derived from sand- 
stone and arenaceous shale. The soil is desirable for general farm 


potatoes. Fruit, Miapsaiit apes and oka ee: most st vegetables do 
well on this soil. 





a Rat picien as ee ROSEN, loam. 


» Mapped as Dunkirk sandy loam, but now brought into proper place in the 
series. 


¢ Mapped as Miami fine sandy loam. 
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1 2 3 4° 5 6 @ 























re il 3 3 16 18 46 13 
oo) 2 5 4 15 P| 38 15 
Acres 
BOMLIELT INGEN Y se ist. ag eee 50, 304 
Claveland OTOL 6.5, c0- ele 2, 880 
Lormpgins County, N.Y... .. 12, 032 


Dunkirk silt loam.—The soil to an average depth of 10 inches con- 
_ sists of a pale yellow to light-brown silt loam. This is underlain by 
a slightly heavier subsoil of a brown or chocolate color. The type is 
sedimentary in origin and represents the wash from the higher shale 
‘slopes deposited in quiet water. It occupies lake forelands and the 
_ higher terraces along streams. The soil is easily tilled and produces 
good yields of general farm crops, besides berries and tree fruits: 


1 2 3 4 d 6 7 
Pe eo es 5's. ae 0 il il 3 IS SON aT 
MEI ON 8 ra oe es 0 0 1 2 18 62 16 
¥ Acres. Acres. 
Es PL SOZOR Soy TAL CUSC MN ne Veen ee eee een b 41,536 
ipmehamton, N. Y.........-.- 4,288 | Tompkins County, N. Y..-..- 1,344 
SSIS HONE 2 a 28,096 | 


Dunkirk clay loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to grayish-brown clay 
loam to a depth of 8 inches. It is quite stiff and heavy and cracks upon 
drying. The subsoil is a mottled brown and gray heavy clay loam or 
clay. Both soil and subsoil are generally free from stones or gravel, 
although small quantities are sometimes found in local spots. The 
type occupies gently undulating areas and the slopes of hills, which are 
‘sometimes quite abrupt... The drainage is adequate in some locations, 
‘but in the nearly level or depressed areas it is often necessary to resort 
to artificial drainage. On account of its heavy, compact nature the 
‘subsoil is almost impervious to water. This soil was formed in part 
rom the finer sediments washed out at the front of the ice sheet dur- 
ing the Glacial epoch. These sediments were probably reworked and 
intermixed with more or less material derived directly from weathering 
of the underlying limestone and shale. The soil is well adapted to 
wheat, and grass and corn also do fairly well. Alfalfa has been suc- 
fully grown in some localities. It is well adapted to grapes. 











a Mapped as Elmira silt loam. 
b Mapped as Miami silt loam. 
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1 2 3 f 5 6 7 
SOUN(2) i Sees ae ote ee eter 2 4 2 12 14 36 29 
SUDSOM (Ze ates eens eet 2 4 2 10 12 34 35 
Acres. 
Auburn; Nivy ee oe eee ee 35, 584 
Toledo, Olt. =.= qc eeeeeee a20), 352 
Tompkins County, N. Y......-- ty poe 


Dunkirk clay.—The soil is a drab or gray clay 6 to 12 inches in depth, 
underlain by a tenacious mottled clay, beneath which at a depth of 4 
to 10 feet occurs the typical bowlder clay. Near ancient beach lines 
the soil is sometimes underlain by gravel. The type is found upon lake 
foreland and in upland valleys and is derived from deposition in quiet 
water. Some areas are poorly drained. The soil is adapted to grapes, 
grain, and grass. 


1 7 ¢ 4 5 6 7 
SoiliiCi2)-5-4. 2) ee ee 1 2 2 6 zi 39 43 
Subsoil\G2):. spe. see eee 0 1 1 7. vag 40 42 
Acres. Acres. 
FATIDUITI SG Nee (aoc n ene = ae ees 2,880.) Lyons, N. Y.... 2. o2oee eee b 16, 448 
JA UY HE OTDM O) ONG) fox hehe ie 8,192 | Syracuse, N.Y _. 2322ee eee b 24, 832 
Cleveland, Ohio...............-- 10,688 | Westfield, N. Y.......---sss0e 23, 490 


CLYDE SERIES. 


The soils of the Clyde series consist of reworked glacial material con- 
taining a large percentage of organic matter. The surface soil of this 
series is of a dark-brown to black color, underlain by gray, drab, or mot- 
tled yellow subsoils. The dark color of the surface soil, which is the 
most distinct characteristic of this series, is due to the accumulation of 
a large percentage of organic matter under swampy conditions. The 
soils of the Clyde series may be considered as intermediate between the 
light-colored Dunkirk soils on the one hand and the Muck and Peat 
areas on the other. They almost always require drainage; but when 
this is provided they are very productive. 

Clyde stony sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-brown, medium-tex- 
tured gravelly sandy loam, 18 to 24 inches deep, underlain by a sandy 
loam or mottled brown clay loam containing a small amount of gravel. 
A noticeable characteristic of the type is the large number of bowlders 
strewn over the surface and occurring to a less extent below the sur- 
face. These bowlders are mainly of granite, and range from cobbles to 





@ Mapped as Miami clay loam. 
bMapped as Alloway clay. 
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angular fragments 2 or 3 feet in diameter. With these stones removed 
from the surface the soil is a good friable sandy loam, and produces 
fairly good crops. The type is of glaciai or lacustrine origin, has level 
to gentiy rolling topography, and for the most part is fairly well 
drained. The crops grown are corn, oats, wheat, sugar beets, beans, 
potatoes, hay, ete. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 


cl Ai Ao 2 6 12 43 12 16 9 
SU RODS Ss er a rr 1 6 12 41 13 16 tL 
Acres. 
Sa Cll awe LG: sake, emery eee ener 8, 000 


Clyde gravelly sand.—The soil is a medium-textured, light to dark 

_ brown loamy sand or light sandy loam 10 inches deep, carrying a large 

percentage of gravel. The subsoil is a rather coarse incoherent gravelly 

sand, usuaily grading into a mixture of coarse sand and fine gravel at a 

- depth of from 24 to 30 inches. Clay is often found at from 4 to 8 feet 

_ below the surface. The type is generally well drained. The topog- 

raphy varies from gentle slopes to gently rolling ridges representing old 

beach lines cr terraces. The soil is the result of beach or shallow water 

deposition, in places influenced to some extent by local wash from the 

higher lands. Fairly good yields of corn, oats, wheat, rye, timothy, 

_ clover, and buckwheat are secured, and some special crops, such as 

sugar beets, beans, and potatoes, are grown. The soil is also adapted 
to fruit and truck crops. 









1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
| ol... ae Fp tage ws oie RTS (jell) 9 
mipent (2)... .-.-s be Ee ae 2 16 26 8 38 5 5 7 

Acres. 

Allegan County, Mich. ...--.-., @14, 160 

pawinew, Mich os. .6...5ts- .- 10,496 


Clyde gravelly sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of from 8 to 15 inches 
is a coarse to medium black sandy loam, rich in organic matter and con- 
taining a varying percentage of gravel. The subsoil to a depth of 36 
: ees consists of a mixture of medium to coarse sand, with a high per- 
centage of gravel. The surface varies from nearly level to gently rolling 
and the drainage is good. This soil has been formed by the reworking 
of glacial material by water and its SMe in lakes. It is well 








a Mapped as Kalamazoo gravelly loam. 
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adapted to potatoes and produces fair crops of grain, hay, onions, car- 


rots, and sugar beets. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOLON) she crcee eee eee 14 30 11 10 5 10 18 
Su paMilt lice ae cae 4'.% 2 3) <0 
Acres. 
Island County, Wash.......--<: 5, 952 


Clyde sand.—The soil consists of 12 inches of black medium to fine 
joamy sand, underlain by sand to a depth of 30 inches, which in turn is 
generally underlain by clay. The type occupies low, flat areas and is 
generally swampy and poorly drained. It is composed of reworked gla- 
cial sands with the addition of organic matter. When well drained, the 
soil produces good crops of corn, wheat, grass, oats, rye, and all kinds of 
truck crops. It is a fair soil for sugar beets. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOG) aes oe eee 1 6 23 47 8 9 5 
SIIDSOL (1) east. sen eees 1 9 30 47 5 4 3 
Acres. | Acres. 
Allegan County, Mich.......... 38,600 | Pontiac, Mich.........--.-.+-- 2, 880 
mulmay Miche Sesee secs. see ee 10,368 | Saginaw, Mich... 22223 seeeeee 14, 656 


Clyde fine sand.—The soil consists of a dark-gray to black fine sand 
varying in depth from 4 to 20 inches. The subsoil has about the same 
texture as the soil, but contains less organic matter and is lighter in 
color. In some instances the subsoil contains layers of peat. The sur- 
face of the type is nearly level and natural drainage is generally poor. 
The type has been formed by the reworking of glacial sands and their 
deposition in former Jakes. The soil is greatly improved by artificial 
drainage. The crop value of this soil depends much upon the propor-— 
tion of organic matter present and its drainage conditions. It is suited 


to small fruits, being an ideal soil for strawberries. Fair crops of corn, 
oats, and potatoes are produced. 


3 4 
60 
13° 69 


Acres. 4 
Newton County, Ind.........-.- 61, 056 - 
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Clyde sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-gray or brown medium-tex- — 

- ‘ - e . . 5 

tured sandy loam from 8 to 12 inches deep, resting on material of simi- — 
lar texture, but lighter color, which is underlain at 18 inches by a drab or — 
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_ brownish mottled sandy clay, sometimes tending more toward a sticky 
sandy loam. The soil carries a fair percentage of organic matter and 
_ is easily brought into good tilth. The type has been formed by the 
reworking of glacial material as beach or shallow-water deposits. The 
surface is level to gently rolling, and upon the whole the drainage fea- 
tures are fairly good. This is a good soil for general farm crops, sugar 

_ beets, beans, potatoes, and orchard fruit. 


iss, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
(oA Duos 1g edereri ons faye Te 
SEO GO) 2 9 13 24 10 19 23 
Acres. 
PUTA ReNIICH sae ee ts 2 Soe oe eae 13, 696 
PslandeCounty..Washecs.sassco- 1, 792 
Saoimlewe Miche -= 2 2 2)caowe cones 84, 608 


























Clyde fine sandy loam.—The soil, from 9 to 12 inches, is a very fine 
sand to fine sandy loam of a brownish-gray or brown color, homo- 
geneous in texture, friable, and easily kept in good tilth. The subsoil 
is a brown or yeilow fine sand or fine sandy loam to a depth of 2 feet or 
more below the surface, overlying a clay similar to the subsoil of the 
Clyde loam. Both soil and subsoil are entirely devoid of gravel. 
Portions of the type seem to be the result of delta formations, subse- 
quently modified by wind and wave action, while other portions occur 
in the form of low ridges as wind-blown beach deposits. The surface 
is slightly undulating to roiling, and drainage varies largely with 
local topography. Besides general farming and dairying, sugar beets, 
beans, and potatoes are important interests, and toa less extent chicory, 
apples, pears, grapes, and vegetables. 


} 


4 j 1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 

° Seeayeeee =... .---- Gen tt! 2) gs eao a AC ve lone £10 

| Smbacgit (a). ....--.----- 0 2 4255354, Sacer, view pels 

3 Acres. Acres. 
lmminido, N. Dak...........--.--- 10,880 | Oxford, Mich..........-2---+++- 1,690 
_ Grand Forks, N. Dak.......--- a68,800 | Saginaw, Mich...-..--.-7---2.- 39,104 


| Clyde loam.—The soil ranges from a moderately friable loam to a 
rather heavy, compact loam of a dark-gray, brown, or black color, 
m 8 to 12 inches deep, resting upon a drab-colored sandy or silty 
clay somewhat streaked and mottled with iron stains. On account of 
former inadequate drainage much of the soil is still in a puddled and 





a Mapped as Miami sandy loam. 
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compact state, sticky and impervious when wet, and very hard when 
dry. This condition is emphasized in low-lying areas that have been 
cultivated only a short time. In its natural state the soil possesses 
marked clayey properties to within a few inches of the surface, where 
there is an accumulation of organic matter. In the better drained 
areas the soil is mellow, and the subsoil, too, is more friable and per- 
vious to water. The type is derived from glacial lake deposits that 
have not been modified to any extent by subsequent stream action. 
Its almost level surface with occasional low knolls and swells and inter- 
vening shallow depressions naturally causes poor drainage. When 
properly drained and cultivated, large crop yields are secured. The 
principal crops grown are corn, oats, wheat, hay, and sugar beets. It 
is considered an excellent soil for the latter crop. 


1 Ps 3 4 5 6 7 
Soitulayt 2202s eee 1 4 6 18 14 33 Oe 

SUDSOLL (1D) eee eee eee eee 1 4 5 1G 10 oe 32 
Acres. Acres. 
Allegan County, Mich......-..- a12,460 | Island County, Wash. 2.232 22-2 1,216 
Almay Mich: 2 <2 .c see. cameo 59,776 | Newton County, Ind. 2222-22 960 
(Sen Ona NR 8, ee ee ees 70,016 | Owosso, Mich ..2. #2eeee eee 71,744 
Carrington, N. Dak....- + tn anit 24,768 | Saginaw, Mich 222 2s sees 242 ,496 


Clyde silt loam.—The soil is a light to chocolate-brown silt loam 10 
inches deep, resting upon a similar silt loam of a lemon-yellow color, — 
containing little or no organic matter. The texture is very homo- 
geneous to a depth of 3 feet, and gravel is entirely absent, but there are 
some bowlders strewn over the surface. The soil is very friable and — 
easily kept in good tilth. The type seems to be derived from material — 
carried by streams and deposited in the glacial lake. It is somewhat ; 
rolling in topography, and the drainage is fairly good. The soil is — 
well adapted to grain and hay, and is used for general farm erops and ~ 
for the production of chicory. | 








1 ‘2. +§° ie 6 ‘ 
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Clyde clay.—The soil, from 6 to 9 inches deep, is a silty clay loam 
of a brown or black color. Where the proportion of organic matter is | 
highest, the soil is darkest and more loamy and friable. The subsoil is” 
a bluish or drab-colored clay, very tenacious and practically imper- _ 
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« Mapped as Allegan black clay. 
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4 vious to water. The type is derived from glacial lake deposits, and 
occupies low, wet, level areas, some of which were originally covered 

with peat. With good drainage the soil is well adapted to sugar beets, 
as well as to general farm crops. 
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LTA Wan 1 Chl) wesss 2 ew eee 26 , 560 


Toledo, Ohio 
SIOUX SERIES. 


The Sioux series comprises the dark-brown to black terrace soils 
characterized and distinguished from the Wabash series by a bed of 
gravel usually within 3 feet of the surface. This gravel bed has a 
very marked effect upon the drainage of the soils, and causes crops to 
suffer in times of drought, except in areas where the gravel is several 
feet below the surface. This series occurs as terraces along streams 
and is practically confined to the glacial regions. 

Sioux sand.—The soil consists of from 5 to 20 inches of loose, medium 
to coarse textured, dark-colored sand. The subsoil, which extends to 
great depths, has about the same texture as the soil, but is of a light- 
yellowish color. The type forms flat valley lands lying only 5 or 10 
feet above mean water level. It is naturally well drained and seldom 
subject to overflow. In narrow yalleys where moisture conditions are 
favorable the type is cleared and cultivated. Broad areas often suffer 
| from drought, and are left to the native growth of scrubby pine and 
oak. The soil is sedimentary, but the material is derived more or less 
le ally from underlying sandstone. It is used for corn, of which 40 to 
80 bushels per acre are obtained under good moisture conditions and 
heavy fertilization. Vegetables, strawberries, and cranberries also 
do well on limited areas, but the greater part of the type can only be 
safely used for agriculture with some system of irrigation. 
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@ Mapped as Miami black clay loam. 
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Sioux sandy loam.—The soil is a coarse to medium brown sandy loam 
or heavy sandy loam [rom 10 to 24 inches deep, containing considerable 
organic matter. The color becomes lighter with depth. The subsoil 
over wide areas consists of almost pure waterworn gravel, which is 
found at an average of 22 inches below the surface and extends to great 
depths. The subsoil, however, varies considerably, and the gravel is 
frequently bedded in a matrix of sandy loam, silty sand, or sand. This 
is an alluvial soil occupying river terraces or bottoms, with level to 
gently rolling topography. The drainage is too thorough where the 
pure gravel subsoil predominates for good crop yields, although the soil 
is early and might be profitably utilized in the production of early,short- _ 
season crops. Hay, corn, oats, and alfalfa are important crops, but the 
yields are very irregular. In a wet season, or on areas of better moisture 
conditions, 40 to 60 bushels of corn are obtained per acre, but a dry spell 
at the critical period of growth often results in total failure. Some 
truck is grown. Clover and timothy have been produced with fair — 
success. 


7, a 
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Acres. Acres. @ 
Brookings: Sa Dak. -2.. ssae. 28, 864 | O’ Fallon, Mo...2.. eee 320 | 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa.. 32,768 | Tippecanoe County, Ind... 9, 216° 


Grand Island, Nebr......... 29, 184 | Viroqua, Wis-:l. pees ' 5,568 
Janesville, “Wie 2.) u-euees a 51,968 | Winnebago County, IIl..... 38, 528 


Sioux fine sandy loam.—The soil is a*dark-gray or black fine sandy 
loam from 10 to 15 inches deep, containing a relatively high percentage 
of organic matter, resting on a subsoil of fine to medium sandy loam of a 
light-brown color. At from 3 to 8 feet below the surface the material 
changes to sand and gravel. The surface is generally level. The soil 
is alluvial and occupies both river bottoms and terraces. It generally 
maintains a good supply of moisture, although in areas of light rainfs 
irrigation is desirable. The drainage is, on the whole, satisfactory, arti- 
ficial drains being necess: iry only in depressed areas. This is a desirab e 
soil, yielding 15 to 35 bushels of whe: at, 25 to 50 bushels of corn, 15 to 60 
bilekels of oats, about 40 bushels of b: arley, and 20 bushels of flax per 
acre. Alfalfa produces well and sugar beets give yields ranging from § 





«Mapped as Miami loam. 
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_ to 18 tons per acre. On low-lying areas considerable hay is made from 
_ wild grasses. 
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Sioux loam.—The soil consists of a brown, slightly sandy loam about 
10 inches in depth. The surface is friable, easily worked, free from 
stones, and generally quite level. The subsoil has a depth varying 
between 20 and 40 inches, and consists of a brownish-yellow loam under- 
lain by a reddish-gravelly loam, overlying a bed of gravel. The type 
constitutes the higher terraces formed by rivers during the close of the 
glacial epoch. It is admirably adapted to the production of crops for 
canning purposes, but is largely used for general farming. 


1 yr a 5 6 7 
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Sioux silt loam.—-The soil is a dark-brown, smooth, friable silt loam 
12 inches deep, underlain by a reddish-yellow, heavier silt loam which 
in turn is underlain by sand or gravel at from 5 to 8 feet. The type 
occurs as terraces along streams. The surface soil is gently rolling, but 
the underlying gravel bed affords good underdrainage. This is an ex- 
ceedingly fertile soil, very highly esteemed for corn and small grain. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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‘Sioux clay.—The soil is a black, dark-brown, or sometimes yellowish- 
‘brown clay loam or clay about 18 inches deep, underlain by a grayish- 
brown or grayish-yellow cl Dy of stiff, tenacious, waxy texture. The 





a Mapped as Miami loam. c cMeAnoan as Delavan silt loam. 
-b Mapped as Janesville loam. 
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type occupies river bottoms, and is partly alluvial and partly a wash 
from the uplands, the latter areas having the characteristics of the 
cumbo found in the Red River Valley. It is an excellent soil for small 
grain, wheat sometimes yielding as much as 40 bushels per acre. Oats 
and flax also do remarkably well. The lighter areas are suitable for 
certain of the truck crops. The native vegetation consists of oak, elm, 
ash, and other forest trees. 


1 2 ¢ 4 5 6 7 
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SUPERIOR SERIES. 


Another member of the Glacial Lake group of soils is found around 
Lake Superior. The material here consists of a red clay, over which 
in some places sands and sandy loams have later been deposited or 
washed from higher lying areas, giving rise to soils of a light and more 
sandy character. There has thus been formed the Superior series of 
soils, characterized by the red color of the subsoils. 

Superior sandy loam.—A gray to reddish sand or light sandy loam, 
of medium texture, varying in depth from 12 to 24 inches. Sometimes 
the surface is strewn with small rocks and bowlders in such quantities 
as to interfere with cultivation. The subsoil is a stiff, tenacious, imper- 
vious red clay similar to the material forming the Superior clay, and 
it is sometimes interstratified with thin layers of fine sand. The sandy 
soil is the result of wash from higher lying sandy land. The type 
usually occupies level and gently rolling areas, with sufficient eleva- 
tion to secure good natural drainage. It is a warm soil, eas!!y tilled, 
and adapted to a variety of crops. The crops grown are clover, tim- 
othy, potatoes, and small fruits. The original timber growth is pine. 
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Soil'\(Z)'o: 225 es ee "3 18. “13: (S55 6 
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. Superior silt loam.—The soil to a depth of from 6 to 10 inches is a 
light very fine sandy or silty loam, underlain by a very fine sandy loam 
or silty loam, grading into a stiff, red clay at varying depths. The — 





























surface is usually rough and broken, being often deeply eroded by 
stream action. It is a lacustrine deposit consisting of reworked glacial 
material. On account of its uneven topography the type is not of 
much value for agricultural purposes. 
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Superior clay.—A heavy, compact, and almost impervious red clay, 
with no apparent difference in color or texture between soil and sub- 
soil. When wet it is of a bright brick-red color, and quite adhesive 
and gummy; when dry cracks an inch or more in width are common 
on the surface, and the soil breaks up into cubical blocks. Sometimes 
there are small fragments of rock in both soil and subsoil, and usually 
upon new ground there is an inch or so of vegetable mould. The type 
occurs generally in broad and flat areas, with surface inclinations 
toward streams, and is very retentive of moisture. The soil is lacus- 
trine in origin. It is adapted to timothy and clover. It improves 
with use, and good crops of potatoes, peas, beets and other root crops 
nave been grown. 
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(Ohyglivehay Otel Sees eee ooe 75, 200 
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Superior, Wis.....------------- 122, 880 


VERGENNES SERIES. 


__ The Vergennes series occurs on the terraces surrounding Lake Cham- 
plain. It consists of deep-water sediments known as the Champlain 
fol ys, deposited in postglacial times over glacial drift during a period 
submergence. Since the uplift these clays have been more or less 
dified by stream action and colluvial wash from soils of the surround- 
highlands derived from the underlying geological formations, 
ally sandstone shale and limestone, and in limited areas by wash 
m glacial drift soils. The series 1s characterized by brown, yellow- 


sh, or gray soils, underlain by drab to blue or light-gray clay subsoils 
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at varying depths. The surface is level to gently rolling, and for the 
most part artificial drainage is necessary. ; 

Vergennes stony loam.—The soil consists of a clay loam or some-— 
‘times of a loam with an average depth of 8 inches. The subsoil is a 
eray clay similar to that of the material of Vergennes clay, but its depth 
is variable, depending on the position of the underlying rock. The type 
usually occupies long, narrow ridges or low hills, and also the lower — 
slopes of higher hills. Outcrops of limestone occur and large quanti- 
ties of limestone fragments are found scattered over local areas. The 
type has been derived from the Champlain clays. Most of the type is 
left in pasture or woodland. On the more level areas medium yields of — 
corn and hay are secured. The soil is best suited to certain fruits, 
especially apples, an excellent quality of which is produced. 
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Vergennes gravelly loam.—The soil is a sandy loam from 6 to 10 
inches deep, containing from 10 to 45 per cent of fine gravcl, pebbles, — 
and small stones. The subsoil consists of light sandy leam or stich y 
sandy loam with a gravel content similar to that of the soil. In its 
lower depths the subsoil often grades into sand, with a high content of 
fine gravel. The type occupies two topographic positions; low bars 
and ridges surrounded by the Champlain clays of the region, where it 
represents delta deposits; and broken terrace formations along the 
ancient shore line. On account of its texture and position this soil is 
well drained and is susceptible to drought. On the more loamy areas 
fair yields of corn and hay are secured. The soil is well adapted to the 


production of potatoes. 
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Vergennes fine sand.—The soil consists of a dark-brown, black or yel- 
low loamy fine sand from 6 to 10 inchesdeep. The subsoil is a light-brown 
or yellow medium sand resting upon the basal clays of the region at depths 
ranging from 8 to 4 feet, though in rare instances the sandy mater 
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_ may be 6 feet or more in depth. Small quantities of gravel are fre- 
quently found in both soil and subsoil. This type of soil is quite varied 
in surface features, occurring in level areas, along slopes, and among 
foothills, and for the most part is well drained. It is a lacustrine 
_ deposit more or less modified by recent stream action. The soil is prob- 
ably best adapted to truck crops and small fruits, though corn, oats 
and hay are grown with fair success. 
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Vergennes sandy loam.—The soil is a black or dark-brown medium to 
fine sandy loam from 8 to 12 inches deep. The soil does not differ ma- 
terially in texture from that of the Vergennes fine sand, but the subsoil 
isa drab clay loam or clay. In a few places the typical soil is underlain 
at an average depth of 12 inches by a layer of medium sand which rests 
directly upon the heavy underlying clay. In surface features the type 
is either level or rolling, marked sometimes by hummocks and low 
‘swells, and for the most part is well drained. In low-lying areas the 
soil is derived from late sedimentary deposits overlying the Champlain 
_ elays; other areas are either colluvial material or shore deposits over- 
lying the Champlain clays. The type is adapted to corn, clover, and 
ite truck. | 
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4 "Vergennes loam.—The soil is a heavy fine sandy loam with an aver= 
a age depth of 10 inches. The subsoil is either a plastic mixture of clay 
and sand or a medium to heavy loam which often grades at 3 feet into 
‘a stiff clay similar to the subsoil of the Vergennes clay. The subsoil 
occasionally contains a small percentage of gravel and stones. The 
type occupies level areas or low, rounded or flat-topped hills and gentle 
. } opes, and is derived from postglacial deposits, modified in some in- 
stances by colluvial material or stream action. The soil is desirable 
for corn, and also produces good crops of hay, oats, and barley. 


— 
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Vergennes black clay.—The soil consists of a black loamy clay from 
6 to 15 inches deep. It contains a high percentage of organic matter and 
is very tenacious and sticky when wet, but is granular and friable when 
dry. The subsoil is a heavy, tenacious drab clay, somewhat plastic in _ 
certain areas. The soil is more often underlain at 24 inches by a stiff 
heavy clay similar to the subsoil of the Vergennes clay. The surface is 
usually flat or basinlike, and artificial drainage is often necessary to — 
secure the best yields. The type owes its origin chiefly to wash from — 
higher lands mingled with decaying vegetation, thus giving rise to a 
rich black soil. It is naturally a strong and productive soil and gives — 
large yields of corn and hay. 
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Vergennes clay.—The surface soil consists of heavy gray clay 
light-brown clay loam varying in depth from 6 to 12 inches. The eab- 
soil is a gray, drab, or light-brown heavy clay, somewhat tenaciou 
when wet, but extremely stiff, compact, and intractable when dry 
Wherever the soil is so shallow that the plow goes below it, the upturn 
furrows of the underlying gray clay become white upon exposure to the 
atmosphere, and this has given rise to the local term ‘‘ white-faced clr 
On the steep slopes of many ridges outcrops of slate are frequent, and 
thin fragments are often strewn over the tops and the steeper slopes. 
The type for the most part is level or gently rolling, broken only by 
occasional ridges. Except in the depressions it has sufficient surfa 
drainage. As the greater part of this soil is compact and impervious: 
moisture, underdrainage would result in better crop returns. This 
is derived from the postglacial or Champlain clays. The glacial ma 
rial comes to the surface, or nearest it, on the hills, and in some’ 
this has been washed down the slopes and mingled with the postgla 
clays. This is an excellent soil for hay. Other crops grown with pr. 
able yields are corn, oats, and barley. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE GLACIAL AND LOESSIAL REGIONS. 


Portage stony sandy loam.—The soil is a rather loose dark-gray or 
brown sandy loam of medium to fine texture and from 8 to 10 inches 
deep. The underlying material isa yellowish-brown or gray sand of fine 
to medium texture to a depth of 30 inches, where a yellow or gray sandy 
clay sometimes occurs. On the surface considerable quantities of 
_ bowlders, principally of granite, are found, and outcrops of the under- 
_ jying crystalline rocks from which the type is in part derived frequently 
occur. The origin of the type has been influenced to some extent by 
glacial action. The drainage is rather poor, and the type is used only 
for pasturage. 
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_ Barnum stony loam.—The soil to a depth of 12 inches is a light-brown 
loam, underlain by a loam grading into red clay at from 22 to 36 inches. 
On the surface and mixed with the soil are stones and bowlders in con- 
siderable quantity. The surface is rolling and hilly, and the natural 
drainage is generally good. It is a glacial soil, and where not too 
‘rough and the stones not too numerous is adapted to oats, hay, and 
wheat. 
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: Gloucester stony loam.—The soil is a light-brown sandy loam under- 
ain at about 10 inches by a more sandy and gravelly material of gray 
solor. The subsoil is a mass of rock fragments, or the thin soil may rest 
lirectly upon bed rock. From 20 to 80 per cent of bowiders occur on 
he surface and throughout the soil profile, while frequently the bed 


— 
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rock is exposed. The type usually presents a rough, broken topog- 
raphy, hilly and almost mountainous in character, and on account of its 
position and the loose, open character of the subsoil it is thoroughly 
drained. The soil is in part residual and in part glacial in origin, bear- 
ing, however, a distinct relation to the underlying or adjacent rock 
from which, in the main, it has been derived mechanically. Very little 
of it is cleared and under cultivation, and it is covered for the most part 
with a stunted growth of chestnut, oak, white birch, and undergrowth. 
Some corn and potatoes are produced; but only light yields are obtained. 
The type as a whole is best suited to forestry and pasturage, though in 
some places orcharding should be profitable. 
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Holyoke stony loam.—This soil is of glacial origin, and consists of — 
about 3 feet of loam, containing 10 to 50 per cent of diabase and other 
bowlders. The areas occupied are rough and mountainous, occurring — 
along the base of diabase ranges. The soil is chiefly devoted to past-— 


ure, though it is used also to some extent for fruit. . 
1 2 8 4 S50 
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} 
Connecticut Valley, Conn.-Mass 196, 818 : : 
Cassadaga sand.—This is a coarse orange or gray sand, | to 3 feet r 
more in depth. The type occurs usually in upland valleys, is ol 
wooded, and generally has a thick growth of underbrush: The soil is 
inclined to be wet or marshy, and needs drainage because of a hardp in 
subsoil. Very little of this type is under cultivation, and it has at p 
ent little agricultural value. If it were cleared and drained it woul 
probably be suited to grass. / 
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_ Saugatuck sand.—The soil to a depth of 9 inches consists of reddish- 


consists of medium fine sand, containing bands of sand cemented by 
_ferruginous material. These bands of iron crusts vary from a fraction 
of an inch to 1 or more feet in thickness. The type occupies slightly 
_ depressed areas. The soil is best adapted to truck, peaches, and small 
fruits, and grain does fairly well. 
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_ Shelby sand.—The soil is a brown or yellow loamy sand, 10 inches 
deep, grading into reddish-yellow sand of medium texture, underlain at 
from 24 to 36 inches by sandstone in place. The subsoil is derived 
from underlying rock, the soil being a covering of wash material. The 
type occurs as gently rolling upland, just: above the second bottoms. 
The soil is adapted to truck, small fruit, peaches, and wrapper leaf 


o 


tobacco. 
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Snohomish sand.—This soil consists of a brown medium sand about 
surface is flat and fairly ievel, rising with a gentle incline from near 


sea level toward the inland. While the drainage is generally ade- 


uniform conditions. The soil is too light for general farming. It is, 
however, quite similar to some of the eastern truck soils and would 
"under suitable conditions be a typical early truck soil. It is adapted 
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Wheatland sand.—This is a dark-brown sand, 12 to 18 inches deep, 
underlain by grayish-yellow sand of the same texture. It is an up- 
land soil of glacial origin. The soil has little agricultural value, and is — 
best adapted to pasture and grazing. 
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Newton fine sand.—The soil consists of a light-gray to yellowish fine 
sand which is underlain at depths varying from 10 to 36 inches by inter- 
stratified layers of peat and black fine sand. The surface is generally 
level, although somewhat broken by ponds and swampy depressions. 
The type has probably been formed by the deposition of a layer of light- 
colored fine sand over the black fine sand, which gives rise to the Clyde 
fine sand. Much of the type supports a growth of water-loving grasses, 
willow, and birch, and its chief use is for pasture. 
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Manchester sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish or dark-yellow me- — 
dium sandy or gravelly loam from 8 to 18 inches in depth, underlain by 
loamy sand and gravel, frequently containing large bowlders. The sur- — 
face is generally rolling, in the form of ridges and knolls, though the 
type occasionally occurs as low, flat terraces. The type is a combination 
of glacial lake and stream snag and the material is exceedingly irregu- 
lar in thickness. It is formed in part of the red Triassic rocks. The 
soil is naturally fertile, but the porous subsoil renders it readily sub- 


ject to drought. It is well adapted to peaches and fairly well adapted 
to corn. 
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Portage sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of from 8 to 9 inches is a 
grayish-brown sandy loam of fine to medium texture. Below this 
occurs a brownish-yellow sandy loam grading in the lower part of the 
profile into a mottled gray and yellow sandy clay. The topography 
varies from gently rolling to nearly level, the latter areas being rather 
poorly drained. The type is derived from crystalline rocks, though it 
is modified to some degree by glacial drift. It is adapted to general farm 
crops, yielding 14 tons of hay, 100 bushels of potatoes, 30 bushels of 
corn, 40 bushels of oats, and 10 to 15 bushels of rye per acre. Small 
fruits and vegetables also do well. 


1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
Teh (Gs As eae 2 7 21 23 7 18 11 
MMM) oe SSS ol eee 2 13 18 22 7 19 18 
Acres. 
mortage, County, Wis .ocnes - ee 9, 792 


Saginaw sandy loam.—The soil to an average depth of 12 inches is 
_ dark-gray to black medium to fine-textured sandy loam, carrying a 
high percentage of organic matter, which has accumulated as a result of 
_ poor drainage conditions. It is loose, mellow, and easily kept in good 
tilth. The subsoil is dark gray in color and about the same in texture 
as the soil to a.depth of 24 to 30 inches, where it is underlain by a heavy 
blue silty clay. The type occupies an intermediate position between 
the Clyde sand and the Clyde loam. _ Its origin, topographic, and drain- 
_ age features are essentially the same as the former, namely, reworked 
_ glacial material, level topography, and naturally deficient drainage. 
_ When properly drained the soil is fairly well adapted to truck, sugar 
beets, and corn, as well as to general crops. 

1 2 ‘ 4 5 6 7 


Sen (CON ee ae 2 10 20 4] 7 14 ff 
oa 2 Car Ooo Quen 14 8 
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Wheatland sandy loam.—The soil consists of a dark-brown sandy 
loam about 14 inches deep, underlain by loam which at a depth of 6 feet 
or more rests upon a grayish-yellow or yellow glacial till. Glacial 
_bowlders and rock fragments occur throughout the soil and subsoil. 
This is an upland soil and is generally well drained. It is fairly well 
adapted to wheat, oats, barley, flax, and corn. 
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Snohomish fine sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of 15 inches consists 
of a brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is a brown to yellow heavy fine 
sandy or silty loam. Small gravel and a few cobblestones occur 
throughout both soil and subsoil. The type occupies level to gently 
rolling river terraces and is formed from reworked glacial material. 
The type is best adapted to late truck crops for canning purposes. 


s well. 
Fruit does 1 2. 8. 4 (bse 


VI 2) ee eee aente 2 ae eee 2 6 5 19 22 33 13 
SuSsOll (2) see aces sees ere 1 4 4 13 17 44 16 
Acres. 
Everett; Wash. - oe) see eee 9, 728 


Barnum loam.—The soil to a depth of 8 to 14 inches is a brown loam 
carrying a small amount of gravel. The subsoil is a heavy loam, 
usually lighter in color than the soil, and grades into a stiff brownish-ved 
clay at from 18 to 24 inches. On the surface are stones and bowlders, 
though not in sufficient quantity to interfere with cultivation. The 
surface is rolling, and natural drainage is generally good. It isa glacial 
soil and is adapted to hay, oats, and wheat. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 .: 
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Carlton: Minnw oe) see ee 2, 496 


Bernardston loam.—The soil is a light clayey or silty loam of dark 
color, 10 inches in depth, underlain by about 14 inches of dark-yellowish 
loam grading into a dark slaty blue clay loam of very compact nature. 
It occurs in very broken and hilly areas, and outcrops of the underlying 
argillaceous rocks are very common. Cultivated areas of the soil occur 
very largely in drumlinoid hills. The native vegetation is made up 
largely of hardwoods, particularly sugar maple, but in the most stony 
areas, where the soil is shallow, chestnut, pine, and hemlock are com- 
mon. It is a glacial soil, made up of argillaceous rock material. It is 
very productive, being particularly fine for grass and grazing land. It 
also produces excellent crops of corn, oats, and rye. 
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Acres. 
Connecticut Valley, Conn.-Mass.. 16,064 
Elmwood loam.—This soil is a dark-brown fine sandy loam, 2 feet in 
depth, overlying a close, poorly drained clay. It occupies level ter- 
races along the Connecticut River and is a lacustrine deposit. The 
type has very little present agricultural value on account of its compact 
nature and poor underdrainage. 


Acres. 
Allegan County, Mich ..........- 3, 810 
Connecticut Valley, Conn.-Mass.. 18, 878 


Madison loam.—The soil is a loose, friable brown or yellow loam or 
fine sandy loam from 8 to 14 inches deep, resting upon a heavy loam or 
clay, usually becoming heavier below 24 inches. Throughout the soil 
and subsoil there are a few well-rounded gravel. The subsoil is some- 
what variable, occasionally consisting of alternating layers of sand and 
clay, with an occasional layer of cherty gravel. The type occurs as 
second bottoms and is generally level. This is an alluvial soil, derived 
from wash of valley slopes. Frequently the drainage is poor. It isa 
good soil for corn and hay and for truck crops, especially for cabbage, 
tomatoes, and berries. 


| 1 4 SUG idea ORNs SOs 07 
0 9 slp le 1 3 3 15 14 39) 2125 
Acres. 
MG CLSOn COUN, LIC ae setae 2, 240 


Shelby loam.—This type consists of a fine sandy or silty loam of a 
gray or brown color from 3 to 8 inches deep, grading into a reddish-yel- 
low sandy clay which extends to a depth of 3 feet or more. It is locally 
termed “white-oak lands.” Iron pipes and concretions are usually 
found. The subsoil is made up mainly of pockets of sand and clay, with 
occasional thin lenses of cherty gravel. The type is of glacial origin. 
It occurs below the Shelby silt loam and is exposed through stream cut- 
ting and erosion of the overlying prairie. It occupies steep slopes adja- 


cent to the water courses. Native growth is white and scrub oak with a 


scattering of red oak and hickory. It is much less preductive than the 
Shelby silt loam. It is poorly adapted to wheat and corn. The former 
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yields an average of about 10 bushels and the latter about 25 bushels per 
The soil is used almost exclusively for pasture. 


acre. 
1 2 3 t 5) 6 7 
Soll). 2o taka ee aee er 2 5 7 19 13 40 13 
Surbsol. (3) ease ese cee 2 5 5 13 10 25 40 
Acres. 
Scotland County, Mo-222- 2. 3 - 94, 016 
ra Shelby County: Mo=2- i.e a71,168 


Warners loam.—The soil consists of 10 inches of mellow brown loam, 
containing many calcareous nodules and a considerabie proportion of 
marl, resting on a subsoil of white or gray marl. The soil is silty in 
character and of soft, unctuous feel, containing thin layers of muck at 
various depths. Tt produces fairly good crops of corn and grass. 

Acres. 


\ SYTACUSE IN. Yie. costar eee oe 128 


Lexington silt loam.—The soil to a depth of about 12 inches isa gray 
or yellowish-gray mellow silt loam. The subsoil to a depth of 36 inches 
is either a compact silt loam slightly heavier than the soil or a silty clay 
varying from yellow to brown in color or sometimes tinged with red. 
The surface is moderately rolling to hilly, the rougher portion being 
largely the result of erosion. The drainage is good and crops suffer 
during extended droughts. The type is derived from loess and closely 
resembies the Memphis silt loam; but the deposit of loess is very thin, 


and the soil is in places modified by the underiying Orange sand forma- 

h ying Vrane 
tion. The soil is adapted to corn, cotton, forage crops, vegetables, and 7 
strawberries. The natural forest growth consists of white, red, post, 
and black-jack oak, chestnut, hickory, and black gum. ;. 
Lee 3.4.) 7s % 
Soll (2) 5. ao eee ee 0 2 2 6 5 SAG a GIS “ 
SUDsOll. (2) eee eee ee 0 1 2 4 2 63 28 o 
Acres. = 

Henderson County, Tenn. .....- 241, 344 


Marion silt loam.—The soil consists of silt loam of light-brown to 
white color, with an average depth of 12 inches. The subsoil consists of 
a hard, stiff silty clay of mottled appearance, locally known as “ hard- 
pan,” the predominating colors being gray, light yellow, and reddish 
yellow. Between the soil and subsoil occurs a white layer of compact 
silt, which crumbles easily between the fingers. The type occupies the 
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level prairie land and is of loessial origin. Wheat, corn, and grass are 
the principal crops. The yield of grain is rather small, but applesdo 


well. 
1 2 3 { +) 6 d 
NE ee rt Sat N te oo pact le 75ty Pets 
oo is Bae 0 1 1 2 i BO 31 
Acres. : Acres. 
Pra OMmby All s2s....-...-- 20008401» O Wallon, Moat tere? 2s cee LZ D2 
Clintem County, Il............ 172, 4800), St. Clair: County; Ul. 2 86, 464 


Memphis silt loam.w—This soil is a yellow or brown silt loam 8 inches 
in depth, powdery when dry. Under this is a chocolate-brown or yel- 
__ low compact silt loam, which in turn is underlain at a depth of from 2 
_ to 6 feet by a yellow silt of loess formation: The type occupies uplands 
and is subject to serious erosion. It is largely forested to oak, hickory, 
and beech. In Mississippi it is divided topographically into two re- 
gions—the Cane Hills, which are steep-sided and narrow-topped, and 
the Flat Hills, which are more plateaulike and cultivated to a greater 
extent than the Cane Hills. Good yields of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 

hay, and potatoes are secured in different localities. In northern areas 
the soil is good for fruits and vegetables. 





















1 2 ‘ 4 5 6 7 
: 0 eee 0 1 1 1 AM TR FATS 
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Acres. Acres. 
Crystalsprings, Miss ......... SGR01B SOO Ph aNOU, MO gene rte sana eo 5, 376 
East Baton Rouge Parish, La. 219,200 | St. Clair County, Ill.-.....--. b 138, 560 
Meerson, Miss... 5....:...-.-.-. 410; 624 | Smedes, Miss:...-.-.........- 52, 288 
Honnson County, [l......:-.- Lose 04S! Sy GZOO0;. I NLISS Sates sae ae eee = 140, 090 
"McCracken County, Ky....-..- 139, 776 


Portage silt loam.—The type consists of a grayish-colored silt loam 
8 or 10 inches deep, underlain by a mottled gray and yellow heavy clay 
loam. At a depth of about 25 inches a thin stratum of sand, sandy 
loam, or sandy clay frequently occurs, grading quite abruptly into a 
-dark-red clay. The type occupies level or slightly undulating areas, is 
‘rather poorly drained, and sometimes marshy. The type is derived 
from glacial material over crystalline rocks. It is well adapted to 
general farm crops, small fruits, and vegetables. 








aSee also Lintonia loam, p. 94. 
b Mapped as Miami fine sandy loam. 
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Safford silt loam.—To a depth of 8 to 10 inches the soil consists of a 
gray or light-yellow silt loam. This is underlain by a tough, plastic clay 
or clay loam of a red or reddish-brown color, grading at a depth of about 
3 feet into ereensand. The surface soil is loose and rather incoherent 
when dry, and is easily cultivated. It has a rolling to hilly topography 
and washes badly if not properly managed. The natural drainage is 
good. The silt loam covering is due to a deposit of loess, while the sub- 
soil is derived from the weathering of the greensand marl or a shallow 
deposit of clayey material above it, or from a mixture of both. The 
soil is adapted to corn, cotton, wheat, and hay. The timber growth 
consists of white, red, black-jack, and post oak, chestnut, and some 


hickory and beech. 
: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Scottsburg silt loam.—This soil is an ashy-gray silt loam, with varia- 4 
tions tending to a fine sandy loam. At about 10 inches it grades into a 
light-yellow or slightly mottled silt loam, becoming gradually heavier — 
- and more compact as the depth increases, until at 30 to 36 inches is — 
found a heavy silt loam of a drab or gray color, slightly mottled with 
yellow stains. Small iron concretions permeate the entire depth. The 
type is the result of local material, redeposited by glacial action, nixed 
with the weathered material of the underlying argillaceous and sandy 
shales. The areas were probably at one time level, but have been 
eroded by stream action until they present a gently rolling topography. 
The soil is best adapted to tomatoes and other vegetables, small fruits, 
and all early maturing crops. By adding humus and adopting erop 


rotations general crops may be made to do well. ‘¢ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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from 6 to 10 inches deep, underlain by a stiff, impervious brown or drab 
mottled silty clay, streaked with blue and red. A thin layer of white 
silt is often found between soil and subsoil. This type resembles both 
the Marshall and Marion silt loams. It differs from the former in hav- 
- ing a heavy, impervious subsoil and from the latter in the darker color of 


rial, The type is known locally as “the prairie”? and occupies level to 
gently rolling uplands. The greater part is fairly well drained, but the 
impervious subsoil allows water to collect on very level areas after 
heavy rains. The principal crops on this type are hay, corn, oats, and 
wheat, with millet, Kafir corn, and sorghum as secondary crops. Fruit 
also does well, and the production of apples is of some importance. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
eitil) (G)) = =) 2 1 1 3 74 19 
SISO aaron see a=---- 1 3 1 1 Zz 55 38 
Acres. 
ScoplamdiCounty, MOseoss-m- a 136, 704 
anely County, Mou: 9.24.2. .% 216, 896 


~ Snohomish silt loam.—The soil to a depth of 12 inches is a reddish- 
brown light silty loam, and is underlain to a depth of 3 feet or more by 
a yellow or drab silt loam or silty clay. The topography of this type 
is level or gently rolling. It occupies chiefly lower river terraces, and 
the drainage is good. It owes its origin to the modification of glacial 
sediments by the action of streams. This is a good soil for general 
farming, and fruit trees do well on it. 


“a 
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| Fargo clay.—The soil is a heavy black clay 6 to 14 inches deep, under- 
lain by gray or blue clay of the same texture. At from 5 to 9 feet occurs 
2 mottled gray, brown, and yellow clay, similar to the subsoil of the 
Miami black clay loam. When wet this type is very waxy and gummy 
and has an oily feel. It is exceedingly slippery under foot and often 
sticks to wagon wheels in great quantities. The type occurs in depres- 
ions in the upland. The drainage is poor and the soil is difficult to 
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till. It is a very strong and productive soil when well drained, and is 
adapted to general farm crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOU 62) 5. Soaoeanee see 0 1 1 3 9 36 50 
Subsolle2)ise.- eee oe eee 0 1 1 1 5 26 66 
Acres. 
Margo; JN. Dakss eee ae eee 40, 000 


Hobart clay.—This consists of a shallow covering of from 1 to 4 
inches of a gray or dark-brown clay, underlain to a depth of 3 or 4 feet 
by heavy drab-colored clay. Below this the subsoil is mixed with frag- 
ments of the underlying shale, and finally grades into shale rock. The 
soil as well as the subsoil contains fragments of shale. When the soil 
is wet it is very adhesive under foot and has a greasy, oily feel. In dry 
weather it often bakes to the detriment of growing crops. On account 
of the impervious clay and shale underlying the soil there are many 
fresh-water springs. Owing to the stiff, tenacious character of the soil 
and its location on the steep sides of bluffs it has little value except as 
a sheep and cattle pasture. 
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RESIDUAL SOILS OF THE WESTERN PRAIRIE REGION. 


This region~consists of the nonglacial part of the prairie plains — 
bounded on the north by the Missouri River, the southern limit of gla- _ 
ciers, and extending southward through Texas to the Rio Grande. On 
the west it merges into the Plateau region at very near the 2,000-foot 
contour, and on the east is limited by the Gulf Coastal Plain and the 
Ozark Plateau. Its surface is gently rolling, with occasional low hills, | 
and is cut by numerous stream channels. The rocks are of Carbonifer- 
ous age and consist of sandstones, shales, and limestones more or less 
interbedded. These rocks give rise to three series of soils, viz, Oswego, 
Crawford, and Vernon, together with a number of miscellaneous soils. 
In Kansas and Texas these soils are in some instances more or less modi 
fied by the admixture of gravel and sand from Tertiary deposits brought 
down from the higher areas tarther west occupied by crystalline rocks. / 
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OSWEGO SERIES. i 


‘The Oswego series includes the light-colored soils of the prairie region 
_ formed from the weathering of interbedded layers of sandstone and 
shale, as distinguished from the Crawford series, which is derived from 
limestones. The surface soils are light to dark gray in color, while the 
subsoils are dark drab to yellow. The soils of the Oswego series are less 
_ productive than those of the Crawford series. 

Oswego fine sandy loam.—The soil is a yellowish-brown heavy fine 
_ sandy loam with a depth of 12 inches, resting on a subsoil of the same 
_ material but of a lighter yellowish color and somewhat heavier in tex- 
ture. This is an upland soil occupying low, rounded knobs and ridges 
and having ’a rolling surface. The drainage is excellent. The type 
_ is residual, being derived from sandstone and arenaceous shale, which 
occurs in places a few feet beneath the surface. Corn and oats are the 
important crops, the former yielding from 20 to 30 bushels and the 
latter about 25 bushels per acre. Very little wheat is grown on this 
soil, as it is likely to winterkill. The soil is best adapted to fruit and 

truck. 
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Oswego silt loam.a— The soil is a gray to yellowish silt loam 10 inches 
“deep, grading into a stiff silty clay, becoming stiffer and more imper- 
vious as the depth increases. The type occupies gently rolling upland 
prairies, and is derived from shale, with here and there an interbedded 
layer of sandstone or limestone, and in places outcrops of bituminous 
coal. When dry the soil is apt to bake and crack, but breaks up into 
‘a mellow loam when plowed. This is a soil of fair productivity, and 1s 
used for general farm crops. The average yield of Wheat is about 18 
bushels, of corn 25 bushels, and of potatoes 80 to 100 bushels per acre. 


flax and rye are grown to some extent. 








a See also Neosho silt loam, p. 95. 
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CRAWFORD SERIES. 




















This*series includes residual limestone soiis of the prairie regions, 
characterized by dark-brown to reddish-brown surface soils and red- 
dish-brown to red subsoils. While derived from limestones these soils 
usually contain only a small percentage of lime, differing very mate- 
rially in this respect from tae soils of the Houston series, occurring in 
the Cretaceous black prairies of the Coastal Plain. They are produc- 
tive and well adapted to general farming. 

Crawford stony clay.—The soil consists of a dark reddish-brown clay 
or clay loam 10 inches deep. The subsoil is a stiff, reddish-brown com- 
pact clay. A large number of limestone fragments of various sizes are 
scattered over tne surface and throughout the soil profile, while at a 
depth of from 12 to 20 inches the parent limestone is encountered. 
Many areas have comparatively few rock fragments on the surface, but 
the underlying limestone is encountered at shallow depths and even 
outcrops in small eroded areas. The type occurs along slopes of streams 
in rolling prairies and in rough, broken country. It supports an excel- 
lent growth of native grass, which makes it a valuable pasture land. A 
large proportion is too rough and stony for agricultural purposes, but 
where cultivation is practicable the soil is well adapted to cotton, corn, — 
sorghum, and oats. Some areas are well suited for orchards and vine- 
yards. It supports a growth of oak and cedar. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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a Mapped as Oswego loam. 
b Mapped as Colton stony clay. 
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Eorawford gravelly loam.—The soil is a very dark to black compact 
rasvelly loam, with a depth of about 8 inches, and contains from 10 to 50 
per cent of rounded chert fragments of a reddish tinge. The subsoil 
is a very stiff, tenacious red clay in which small quantities of the same 

gravel usually occur. The gravel content varies greatly in both soil 
and subsoil. The soil is derived principally from limestone, and prob- 
ably represents the remnant of a gravelly formation. The type occurs 

in knobs and ridges which rise from 5 to 30 feet above the general level, 

thus presenting a rolling topography and affording good surface drain- 
age. The gravel in the soil permits ready subdrainage. The type as 
a whole is best adapted to pasture, but where not too gravelly corn is 
successfully grown, especially in wet seasons. Grapes, peaches, and 
some other fruits would probably do well on some parts of this soil. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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- Crawford loam.—This soil is a brown to reddish-brown loam 12 
inches deep. The immediate surface soil carries considerable fine 
8 and and has the general appearance of a fine sandy loam. The sub- 
soil is a heavy brown loam, passing usually at about 25 inches into a 
stiff, compact clay more nearly red in color. It is characterized by 
rolling topography and is well drained but not seriously eroded. 
The soil is derived from the weathering of sandy, ferruginous clays, 
impure limestone, and sandstone. It is easily tilled, is well suited to 
cotton and corn, and produces fair yields of wheat and oats. Peaches, 
plums, small fruits, and vegetables also do well. 


“<i 1 2 3 4 BY 6 @ 
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Crawford silt loam.—The soil to an average depth of about 10 inches 
Sa reddish-brown to dark-brown friable silt loam, having a decided 
tendency to dry out in periods of drought, making frequent cultiva- 
tion necessary. The subsoil is a red or brown silt loam or clay loam, 





a patio ned. as i Sedvick grav et loam. 
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3 
generally somewhat open and granular, but becoming more compact 
and stiffer with increased depth. The type is derived from limestone, q 
which is frequently encountered 2 to 5 feet below the surface. The 
type occupies level to rolling prairies and is well drained except in — 
depressions and flat areas, where it is generally best suited to pastures. 
The soil is best adapted to corn, but all general farm crops, as wel 
as fruit and vegetables, do fairly well. 
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Crawford clay.—The soil is a brown or slightly reddish clay or clay — 
loam 10 inches deep, stiff and tenacious when wet, but friable and 
granular when dry and well cultivated. The subsoil is a stiff, tena- 
cious clay of a lighter reddish-brown color, becoming stiffer and more 
compact with increased depth. It is derived from the weathering of ~ 
limestone, which is frequently found at a depth of 3 or 4 feet below 
the surface. The type occupies gently rolling to rolling upland pla- 
teaus and is naturally well drained. The soil is well adapted to 
wheat, while corn, cotton, alfalfa, clover, and timothy do well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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VERNON SERIES. 


The Vernon series includes the upland sands, loams, and clays 
derived from the weathering of the Permian Red Beds. The st 
soils are gray and brown, while the subsoils are brown to red. 


meets Aa Oulaheeet The a are oredualeas and well ada 
to general farm crops. . . 








«Mapped as Sedgwick clay loam. 
> Mapped as Yazoo clay. 
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_ Vernon sand.—The soil is a loose gray to reddish-brown medium 

sand about 18 inches deep, underlain by slightly more compact 

reddish-yellow sand to a depth of 3 feet or more. The surface is 
hummocky to dunelike, and the type is well drained. The soil has 

~ been formed largely by wind action. Kafir corn, sorghum, and cotton 
are the principal crops. Apples, peaches, and melons do well. 

















; i 2 3 4 d 6 7 
oul (C2 6 a 0 7 19 40 19 9 6 
SI Oll (CO) 0 5 15 38 19 16 9 
Acres. 
Nita Ox. cede. 2. kee eee a 56, 448 


Vernon sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-red to reddish-brown sandy 
loam from 12 to 18 inches deep, and is mellow, friable, and easily worked. 
‘The subsoil to a depth of 36 inches is heavier in texture and varies in 
color from red to brown. The soil has been formed by the intermingling 
of wind-blown sand with the Vernon silt loam, and is generally well 
rained. Corn, wheat, Kafir corn, oats, and cotton are the principal 
crops grown on this soil type. 


. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
San CO) A) Se 1 8 17 25 22 14 11 
Sniokiodl! (0) 2a iL 7 15 23 19 16 18 
Acres. 
Waren hy 2 WGy Sa eee eeINCe Sa ee 30, 592 


F 
> 


Vernon fine sandy loam.—The soil is a fine to very fine brownish-red 
sand about 22 inches deep, carrying much silt. The subsoil is the same 
as the soil, except that it is a little lighter in color in the lower depths. 
From 4 to 6 feet the material is generally a yellowish-red fine sand. 
The surface is slightly rolling and the drainage excellent. The type is 
derived from wind-blown river sand when the streams were at higher 
levels, and occupies bluffs along rivers. The soil is used principally for 
p : turage, but is adapted to wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and other farm 


erOps. 


1 2 3 4 ) 6 7 

BREE Ss ts = es --2-++-- 0 1 2 or. ot eat 7 

SeNeEEIEE 2). -s'-------- 0 0 1 Bi BBs 1)" 5S 9 
= Acres. 
| ao MGINIGN LOX: Scie sn ss eee tases 5, 248 


' ait is now recognized that the botto1 


been correlated with the Miller fine sandy loam. 








- 


n-land phase of this soil should have 
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Vernon silt loam.a—The surface soil is a reddish-brown to dark- 
brown silt loam 12 inches deep, and mellow, friable, and easily worked. 
The subsoil is a light reddish-brown silt loam, heavier in texture than 
the soil, and at from 3 to 6 feet is underlain by a friable red clay. The 
type occupies level and slightly rolling areas of the prairie upland, is 
fairly well drained, and is derived from the weathering of material form- 
ing the Permian Red Beds. Corn, wheat, oats, Kafir corn, and sorghum 
are the principal crops grown on the type. 


















1 a 3 4 i) 6 7 
Somlh (ees eae roar ere ae 0 1 1 3 15 70 10 
Subsoll (3) 3-2 aa ee ee 0 1 2 6 13 63 14 
Acres. 
Vernon, Os Seo See ee b 59, 392 


Vernon clay.—This is a red clay to heavy clay loam about 9 inches 
deep, in some localities containing a small percentage of rounded quartz 
gravel. The subsoil is a heavy, sticky red clay. It often contains 
waterworn gravel from 3 to 4 inches in diameter. The type is de- 
rived from the Permian Red Beds, and is the underlying basal clay of 


“ MC ii=< ie 


the Vernon loam. The soil is principally used for pasture. 
1 2 3 1 5 6 7 
SOMA) Shes tank 1a oO 0 1 1 2 23 59 14 
Subsoil Cjeec. Ja. see 0 0 1 2 17 62 18 
Acres. 
Vernon, Tesi. eee eee 22, 592 


MISCELLANEOUS RESIDUAL SOILS OF THE WESTERN PRAIRIE 
REGION. 


Derby loam.—This type is a mellow yellowish-brown to reddish- < 
brown silty loam, 10 inches deep, grading almost imperceptibly into a 
rather heavy, reddish-brown silty loam subsoil. It occupies rolling 
upland prairie and is well drained. This is a good soil for general agri-— 
culture. Corn and wheat are the chief crops, corn yielding about 25 
bushels and wheat about 18 bushels per acre. 


1 2: 3 4 5 6 7 
DOU te AS es eee 1 2 1 7 28 42 19 
SUDSO (2) 2 ake eee ee 0 2 3 9 21 45 20 
Acres. 


Wichita, Kans?) .: saan 205 416 





aSee also Miler ; silt loam, p. 91. 


®Mapped as Vernon loam, but now brought into the proper place in the se 
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Pacde-wick black clay loam.—The soil is a fine-grained black silty 
3 loam, 12 inches deep, underlain by a tough, heavy, bluish-gray to drab 
_ clay extending to a depth of 3 feet or more. The type occupies flat 
or depressed areas on upland prairie and is poorly drained. The soil 
is formed by the wash from the surrounding soils. It is generally 
used only for pasture, although thorough drainage converts it into 
a soil well adapted to wheat and corn. 


i 2 34 4 5 6 7 
Soil CON o oe a 1 ] 8 31 48 9 
Su NOG) 0) 1 1 1 115) 52 31 
Acres. 
WTC Cae ORNS = As) ey he 5, 568 


SOILS OF THE GREAT BASIN. 


With the exception of one soil type recognized in the Laramie area, 
yoming, the soils in this group, so far as mapped, are confined to the 
Great Interior Basin region. They are derived from a great variety of 
rocks, and consist of colluvial soils of the mountain slopes, deep lacus- 
trine and shore deposits of the Bonneville period, and of recent stream 
V Bley sediments and river delta deposits. 

When not situated above or outside the limits of irrigation, or ren- 
dered unfit for cultivation by accumulation of alkali or seepage waters, 
they are of great agricultural importance, and are devoted mainly to 
the production of grains, sugar beets, alfalfa, stone or other tree fruits, 


and vegetables. 
BINGHAM SERIES. 


This series covers lower mountain slopes, upper valley slopes, and 
valley plains. It consists of colluvial mountain wash or of old alluvial 
torrential or intermittent streams, delta cone deposits, or of a mixture 
f these materials. The soils are usually gravelly and generally treeless, 
xcept in the immediate vicinity of stream courses. The more ele- 
ated areas are frequently rough and hilly and marked by the pres- 
ence of rock outcrop and bowlders. They are frequently cut by washes 
® intermittent stream channels and are weil drained, except in the 
lower-lying areas occupying depressions. 

‘These soils are derived principally from eruptive, early sedimentary, 
nd altered sedimentary rocks of all ages, and modified particularly by 
terial derived from limestone, granites, shales, slates, etc. They 
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occur as irregular and frequently extensive bodies, often lying above | 
the limits of irrigation. When capable of irrigation, the soils are often — 
well adapted to peaches and other fruits. 

Bingham stony loam.—The soil is a sandy loam or ie dency loam, 
generally of a dark or drab color and loose, porous structure, typically 
4 to 6 feet deep, containing gravel, stones, and bowlders, and is under- 
lain by gravel beds or bowlders, or by rock, which frequently outerops 
upon the surface. The type occurs along lower mountain slopes, hig 
terraces, and elevated parts of old ailuvial delta cones, and has a slop- 
ing and frequently rough or hilly surface. It is well drained and — 
free from alkali salts. It has been formed by colluyvial mountain wash. 
and by sedimentary material deposited by intermittent, shifting 
streams or mountain torrents, and occupies irregular and sometimes 
extensive areas. The soil has little agricultural value at present, 
being too stony, and usually lying too high for irrigation. But for 
this disadvantage of position in most areas and the scarcity of water ir 
others, some areas of this soil might be used in fruit growing. 





Acres, 
pear hiver 0 tab soe... see 1,984} Sevier Valley, Utahi2 3222. see 
Preyo; Utetians {cies ck eee a 33, 728 | Weber County, Utah............ 
Salt Baker titab. ess a ees 4,210} 


Bingham gravelly loam.—The soil is a sandy loam or fine sandy} 
loam of open, porous structure and dark or drab color, generally fron 
18 inches to 6 feet or more in depth, usually underlain by gravel 
bowlders, or rock. It occurs as extensive areas covering lower m 
tain slopes, upper valley slopes, and sloping alluvial delta cone pli 
generally lying slightly below areas covered by the Bingham s 
loam, to which it is similar in origin and mode of formation. Ble 
shaly to well-rounded gravel varying in size from fine fragments t 
3 or 4 inches in diameter occurs either upon the surface or with in 
depth of 3 feet. The surface is generally free from rock outerop | 
bowlders and is well drained and free from alkali. The type frequ ent 
lies above the limits of irrigation and is sometimes dry-farmed — 
grains. Where capable of irrigation, it is frequently well adapt 
truck crops and orchard and small fruits. 





« Mapped as Maricopa stony loam. 
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1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
. oo. pS ee 2 3 5 12 26 oom 16 
Soe Ce 3 6 5 10'%, 2 T ne cae 10 
















a . Acres. Acres. 
Bear River, Utah.............. 10,304 | Salt Lake, Utah?_..... 2.22.1... 35,280 
MeO SUA ces 5. rl. 248,128 | Sevier Valley, Utah............ 38, 400 


_ Bingham loam.—The soil is a dark or drab loam, usually 4 feet in 
depth, underlain by a clay loam subsoil. The type is similar to the 
Bingham gravelly loam in origin and mode of formation, but is com- 
posed of finer alluvial and colluvial material, is further removed from 
» mountains, and occupies lower levels and depressions. Drainage 
is often poor and the soil contains considerable alkali, but when 


drained and free from alkali it is excellent for general farming purposes. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
“SOU (EN ie ee 1 1 1 5 11 46 28 
PAPO SOUe(S Meee ee ek 2 De 2 7 15 45 24 
Acres. 
pevier Valley, Utah=. 022.2. b12, 100 
E 
Tea REDFIELD SERIES. 


The Redfield series extends from mountain bases across plateaulike 
plains, upper valley slopes, and sloping plains of narrow valleys to 
rly level plains adjacent to the valley trough. The soils of this 
es are formed of colluvial mountain wash, or sometimes of residual 
naterial, mingled with alluvial delta cone deposits of intermittent or 
torrential streams. They are generally treeless, often gravelly, some- 
imes marked by rock outcrop, and frequently cut by washes and inter- 
nittent stream channels. The soils are derived primarily from red 
dstone modified in places by an admixture of material derived from 
shales, slates, eruptive rocks, etc., and are typically of vermilion or 
tht red color. They generally occur as extensive areas. The lower 
g and heavier members of the series are often poorly drained and 


————— Ss 


—— 


—— 


Redfield fine sandy loam. c—The soil is a fine sandy loam, 6 feet in 
th, derived from the disintegration of red sandstones, sometimes 
led with limestones, and is usually well drained. In some areas 
the soil contains well-rounded, medium-sized gravel within 3 feet of the 





a Mapped as Maricopa gravelly loam. 
ft b Mapped as Glenwood loam. 
eMapped as Redfield sandy loam, 
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surface, and this gravel increases in quantity and size in the lower — 
depths. Some areas are underlain by sandstone and limestone rocks — 
outcropping in high places. The type occupies valley floors sloping | 
gently from the mountains, upper bench lands, and elevated, undulat-— 
ing plains. It is adapted to alfalfa and grain when so situated that 
irrigation is possible. . 


1 2 B 4 5 6 7 
Soil’(5). 2S. goatee ee ee 1 4 3 24 33 ahem Le 
BILDSOLL 01S) eeetame eee oe eee 0 3 4 15 31 35 13 
Acres. 
Sevier Valley, Utah............- 44, 200 
Laramie; \WYy0:2%. suse ean eee ee 42, 644 


Redfield loam.—The soil is a vermilion-colored loam, 44 or 5 feet deep, 
underlain by a clay loam or occasionally by a sandy loam or sand sub- 
soil. The type occupies level valley floors and is frequently poorly 
drained and contains alkali. It is an excellent soil for general farming 
when drained and free from alkaii. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
DOL) (2) eo ace oe ee 0 1 1 8 16 52 22 
SUbDsoll-(4) bos ee eee 0 1 1 6 17 49 22 
Acres. 
Sevier Valley, Utah.........:..- 14, 100 


Redfield clay loam.—The soil is a clay 5 feet in depth, of vermilion- 
red color, underlain by a sand subsoil. The soil is quite tenacious an¢ 
difficult to till. The type occupies low and level land, is poorly drained 
and contains considerable alkali. The soil is of little agricultural ve 
except as meadow land. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
POLLS) Cee ee ony eae ee 1 1 1 2 9 54 28 
DWOSOLM(L) on eae oe 0 0 1 2 10 53 33 
Acres. 
Sevier Valley, Utah......2.._115, a, a00 


MALADE SERIES. 


This series occurs along valley troughs and in the vicinity of riv 
flood plains, and consists of stream sediments of recent date or in pi 
ess of formation. The soils occupy low or slightly elevated valle 
plains of smooth, nearly level surface, fr equently marked by the oy 
ence of stream thatinels or sloughs. They are derived mainly ft 
eruptive, early sedimentary, and altered sedimentary rocks, and occ 
ra ‘a 
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as small narrow to broad extensive areas. The soils are generally dark 
in color and are underlain by light-colored sands or sandy loams or by 
heavy red sybsoils. The heavy members are compact. The areas are 
generally well drained. 

_Malade fine sand.—This consists of a fine sand without much change 
in texture to a depth of 6 feet. It has been formed from materials de- 
p osited by river overflows, and is usually found adjacent to the stream 
channels, sometimes occupying the higher forelands. It is adapted to 
sugar beets under irrigation and to other crops suited to the climatic 
conditions. 


; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sol Ga Vee 0 1 of 50 28 8 ai 
Sal ate 00'! (9). ae rr 0 0 0 35 39 16 10 
Acres. 
meat RIVercU tA Sse 252 086. cece 6, O80 


_ Malade sandy loam.—The soil consists of a fine sandy loam to a depth 
of about 12 inches, and is underlain to 5 or 6 feet by a coarse sandy 
loam subsoil often containing a high percentage of clay, and this in turn 
is underlain by a fine sandy loam cr fine sand. The surface foot is 
usually quite loose in texture, but below this the material is generally 
very compact. The type owes its origin to river deposits. The sur- 
face is level, but is higher than surrounding land, the type usually 
decupying forelands adjacent to the streams. The soil is well drained 
ind free from alkali. and is well adapted to alfalfa, grasses, wheat, and 
other grain crops. It is an excellent soil for sugar beets when irriga- 
fion is practiced. 

| Taplin. hyeed dence yee Oa? 


OO 0 0 1 46 23 19 20 
Acres. 
ea Terie be Wiles sofa = Sameer 3, 264 


Malade fine sandy loam.—The soil is a gray fine sandy loam to a 
depth of from 2 to 2} feet, underlain to 6 feet with a red loam or clay 
loam subsoil. The heavy subsoil has been deposited in quiet waters 
ym silt and clays brought down by river overflows, while the top cover- 
g of fine sandy loam has been formed colluvially from surrounding 
her lands. The type is generally well drained, and contains very 
le alkali, the subsoil being comparatively free from it. The soil is 
adapted to sugar beets, alfalfa, and to some orchard fruits. 


: 
( 
7 
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1 eae 3 4 5 
Soll (3)e oe ae eee 0 0 1 > 16i-4e 
Sipsoil (3) us. - cece eee 0 0 0°... IPR5 eae 
/ Acres. 
Bear River; Utal--+.2.---- ve 10,112 


Malade loam.—To a depth of about 12 inches this is a fine sandy 
loam soil, underlain to 3 or 4 feet by a loam or occasionally by a clay 
loam subsoil, which is in turn underlain to 6 feet by a fine sandy loam 
fine sand, sandy loam, or sand. The type has been formed by deposits 
from river flood waters. The surface is generally level, and the soil is 
naturally well drained, except where it lies adjacent to streams. . Where 
free from alkali it is well adapted to sugar beets and grain, and where 
the water table is not too near the surface, to fruit and alfalfa. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil i(3).o es. a ee 0 1 1 13 25 43 17 
Stipeoll, (olcsaese ea eee 0 1 1 12 24 33 29 
Lower subsoil (iy see es ee 0 0 0 32 43 14 11 
Acres 
Bear River; Utah 22 2eabcene- 16,640 


JORDAN SERIES. 


The Jordan series consists of old stream sediments, probably deposited : 
to a large extent in the waters of former lakes and modified by a 
shore and stream deposits. It thus consists of a mixture of stream and 
lacustrine sediments and occurs upon low, level or sloping valley leit Ss 
covering the bed, benches, and shores of ancient Lake Bonneville. The 
soils are not subject to present extensive stream modification and ar 
treeless except in the vicinity of streams or lakes. With the except on. 
of the lowerlying bodies the soils are usually well drained. The materié 
is derived from a great variety of rocks of all ages, consisting of lav As 
sandstones, shales, limestones, slates, quartzites, granites, ete. T 
soils occur as irregular and frequently as extensive areas, with the ox 
ception of the members of lighter texture, and are dark in color and a 
culturally important, except where poorly drained and alkaline. 
are generally devoted to grain, alfalfa, fruits, and truck crops. 

Jordan sand.7— The soil is a medium to rather fine sand of light gray 
color, and loose, incoherent structure generally 6 feet or more in dep 
The lower ppriion of the section is sometimes coarser in texture than t 1 








4 See also Jordan fine sand, p. 191. 
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overlying material. The type occurs as small, narrow to broad extensive 
areas covering low, level to somewhat elevated, and sloping valley plains. 
The more elevated areas are well drained, often of uneven surface, and 
frequently gravelly, supporting only desert vegetation. The lower lying 
“areas are sometimes poorly drained and somewhat alkaline. The type 


o) 2) De Lo sere ads hcg ey ene 
CMEC) (CS 1 .3 8 36 23 19 9 - 
Acres. 
ELON Oem WGI Noses Sich che ah a 10,368 
Weber County, Utah.......... @ 21,800 


_ Jordan fine sand. )—This isa sand of light color, fine texture, and loose, 
incoherent structure, usually 6 feet or more in depth, but sometimes less, 
overlying sandy loam or loam. The type usually occurs as small, nar- 
row, or irregular and extensive areas often occupying a somewhat ele- 
vated position. Thesurface isoften barren and marked by irregularities 
and drifting dunes. The soil is well drained and free from alkali, but 
generally of little agricultural importance. 


1 2 ‘ + 5 6 7 


SO Cy he 0 4 13 60 18 1 4 
Acres 
Weeper County, Utalb..<.22-..- 1,900 
SER ae eee Bg Ho ee ee ere 3,020 


at about 2 feet by about 14 feet of loam, then by 1 foot of fine sand 
grading into clay. It usuaily occupies lower valley plains and is an 


~1 


1 2 3 4 a 6 


oo») J 1 2 LP 20% 23965 a 28 raed 

SUS CS 1 1 1 6 37 34 16 
Acres. 
Salimiaices. U tal. 22.02 tne 48, 620 





a Mapped as Fresno sand. 
b Mapped as Jordan sand. 
c Mapped as Jordan sandy loam. 
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Jordan loam.a— The soil consists typically of 3 or 4 feet of loam — 
underlain by a clay subsoil. Occasionally, however, the surface to the 
depth of from 1 to 2} feet is a fine sandy loam. The lower portion of ; 
the soil section is also subject to considerable variation, the loam some- 
times extending to a depth of 6 feet or more, while layers or lenses of 
sand often occur in the subsoil. The type generally occurs as isolated 
and rather small bodies covering parts of the lower level valley plains, 
depressions, or lower benches. The lower lying areas are generally 


poorly drained and alkaline. ; ; ‘ ‘ : i 
Boil {112 oe ae Cee 1 1 2 7° 33 etae } 
SuUbDsSoOil: (13) eee ate nee 2 2 2 ft 18 38 25 

Acres 
Provo, /U tales. .s eee eee b 38, 400 
Salt‘Lake,-Utah: +=-cc eee eeee 41, 900 
Weber County, Utah _.--..-.--22 15, 400 


Jordan clay loam. c—This consists of a dark-gray or sometimes reddish 
clay loam soil usually extending to a depth of about 3 feet. The soil is — 
often friable, resembling in field characteristics a soil of much lighter 
texture. The subsoil is sometimes a sandy loam, but is usually a heavy 
clay loam or clay of yellow or red color. The type occurs as extensive 
areas covering lower level valley plains or lower benches. The lower 
lying areas are often poorly drained, alkaline, and of a compact struc- 
ture, making them difficult to cultivate. The soil produces alfalfa, 
grain, and sugar beets. 


1 uM é 4 5 6 7 
SOU C4) eek oe ae ee 1 1 4 2 14 45 34 
SO SOL GG ieee = eee ae 0 0 0 1 7 39 53 
Acres 

Provo; Utah s2.-. eee 99, 648 

Bear River, Utah... eee 61, 6382 


Jordan clay.d—This consists of about 1 foot of heavy clay loam or 
clay underlain to 6 feet or more by a tenacious clay subsoil, usually of 
light-yellowish color. The subsoil is sometimes marked by thin strata. 
or lenses of sand or fine sand. The type occurs upon valley plains 
extending from lower limits of the mountain slopes to recent lake bot- 
toms. The more elevated areas are generally well drained and com: 





= = 





4 See also Jordan clay loam, p. 192. 

b Mapped as Jordan sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Jordan loam. 

4 See also Salt Lake clay loam, p. 194. 
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prise valuable farming lands. The lower lying areas are generally 
poorly drained, alkaline, and of but little agricultural importance. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOU)  e 0 1 1 5 13 30 (ac 

tcl 2 0 0 0 8.) 820% 2:39 49.35 
. ' Acres. 
One VieT es OLA Noe 2: oe eae 2,688 
Bare On OCA ode. 2 sa ee ee 3, 840 


SALT LAKE SERIES. 


‘ 
The Salt Lake series consists of lacustrine sediments and material 
_ derived from stream deltas. The soils of this series occur upon low, level 
plains, marking the site of recent lake bottoms. They are generally 
barren, deficient in drainage, and heavily impregnated with alkali 
salts. They are derived from eruptive, sedimentary, and altered rocks 
of various ages and are without gravel. They cover extensive areas, 
are usually dark in color, and usually have little or no agricultural im- 
portance. 
_ Salt Lake sand.—This is a sand consisting of about 80 per cent of 
medium-sized egg-shaped or spherical particles, largely calcareous. The 
type occupies level or dune areas. Near Great Salt Lake, Utah, the 
type is derived from the breaking up of lime hardpan, the peculiar and 
regular shape of the particles resulting from the wearing and polishing 
action of wind and water. As found in the vicinity of Great Salt Lake 
the soil is of no agricultural value, because of its limited extent and its 


9) er 1 ite 49 27 5 1 2 
Acres 
MIOVvG. Utale.cncndse sce +s ar eelt if ale 
Sailitelakxorilltalliac tias-se. oeee 1, 140 


Salt Lake sandy loam.—This type consists of from 18 inches to 2 feet 


| cht . It occupies level plains and recent lake bottoms. The 
_ soil is poorly drained, contains an excess of alkali, and is bare of vegeta- 


Acres 
IBY Wee PaO ere reer rac 1,408 
Weber County, Utah.........-- 49 ,900 


32075—06——13 © 
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Salt Lake loam.—The soil consists of 2 to 3} feet of loam, generally 
containing a large amount of fine sand or silt, usually underlain to a 
depth of 6 feet or more by a fine sand, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam 
subsoil. It occupies level plains, representing recent lake bottom, is 
poorly drained, and contains excessive amounts of alkali. The soil is 
not adapted to agriculture at present, on account of its low-lying posi- 
tion, imperfect drainage, and high salt content. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil (2). fete eee eee 1 1 1 10 27 37 25 
Subsoil. (3) eae ee es ee 0 1 1 20 41 20 12 
Acres. 
Bear: River, Utahu;sc2ie-*5sseee 6,912 
Provo, Utah: woe. see 3,456 
Weber County, Utah v2cec- ooo 9, 600 


Salt Lake clay loam.—This is a loam containing a relatively large 
quantity of silt, generally 6 feet or more in depth and becoming some- 
what heavier in texture and structure in the lower portion of the sec- 
tion. The type covers large areas of recent lake bottom. The areas 
are low, level, and poorly drained, and are frequently marked by the 
presence of meandering sloughs and stream courses. The soil is gen- 
erally filled with alkali and is of but little agricultural importance, 
only small areas being devoted to hay and grazing. 


1 2 3 a 5 6 7 
Soil (6) weeks see eee ee 1 1 1 4 20 43 25 
Subsoil (G)t 5. eee eee 5 3 2 8 12 35 35 
Acres. 
Bear Rivery,U tae... 2-6 70 ,656 
SaltiLake; Utah ie... see 218,510 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE GREAT BASIN. 


Elsinore sand.—This type consists of rather coarse sand of light color 
and porous structure, generally carrying considerable waterworn 
gravel, extending to a depth of 6 feet or more. It is usually underlain 
by gravel beds. The type occupies recent stream sediments covering — 
narrow areas in the vicinity of stream channels and is derived from a_ 
variety of rock material transported for considerable distances by val 


ley streams. The soil is well drained, but is of little agricultural im-— 
portance. 


Acres. 
Sevier Valley, Utah i. yeoi bs ceeee 1,900 





@ Mapped as Jordan clay. 
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Elsinore fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-colored fine sandy loam 
4 feet in depth, underlain by a coarse sand subsoil grading into gravel. 
The type occupies low, level parts of the Sevier Valley, Utah. It is 
derived from river-transported material, is poorly drained, and con- 
tains considerable alkali near the surface. At present the soil is 
adapted only to salt-grass meadows. 


1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
SOSTL (Go Se 0 2 3 15 30 37 12 
GS 2 3 4 27 30 25 8 
Acres. 
DovMmierny alley. Uta: soe ek ee 2 a7 ,800 


Weber fine sandy loam.b—The soil is rather sticky and heavy fine 
sandy loam of dark color, usually 6 feet or more in depth. Where less 
than 6 feet deep, it is generally underlain by a sand or sandy loam sub- 
soil. The type occurs as extensive areas from the base of mountain 
slopes to recent lake bottoms, or as low, level, or slightly sloping recent 
stream delta deposits. In the vicinity of recent lake or lagoon bot- 


toms it sometimes occurs as small mounds or elevations from a few to 


20 feet high. The lower lying areas are often poorly drained and filled 
with alkali. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 a 
‘Stor (A, 22 1 2 4 17 33 25 8 
BNTOSOTIG) ote ic oe cc sce = - 1 1 5 35 28 17 12 
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BeateRiver, Utallen ass... sce 21,504 
Weber County; Utab.-...----.. 86,400 


SOILS OF THE NORTHWESTERN INTERMOUNTAIN REGION. 


The most extensive and uniform soil types of this region consist of 
residual materials overlying and derived from extensive basaltic lava 
plains and in some cases from granitic rocks or of ancient lacustrine sedi- 
ments or extensive lake beds now more or less modified by erosion or 
eoliana gencies. Owing to erosion by streams and to movements of 
the earth’s crust, these soils now generally occupy more or less elevated 
sloping or rolling plains. About the margins of the lacustrine or re- 
sidual deposits they are covered by sloping plains and fans of colluvial 
wash from the adjacent mountain borders, while in the vicinity of the 





a 


a Mapped as Elsinore sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. A part of the type should have been 


_ mapped as Bingham gravelly loam. 
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larger streams, which have carved and terraced the lacustrine beds and 
residual soils, occur other series of recent alluvial stream sediments 
derived from reworked materials of the lake beds or from the weath- 
ered products of the mountains. It is the soils of this region that con- 
stitute a large portion of the great grain-producing lands of the North- 


west. 
BRIDGER SERIES. 


The soils constituting this series occur upon mountain foot slopes, 
lower foothills, high or sloping plains, mesa lands, and alluvial fans or 
fan deltas, and consist of colluvial mountain waste mixed with stream- 
delta cone deposits. The higher lying areas are often rough and hilly, 
marked by rock outcrop, bowlders or glacial morainic débris, and deeply 
cut by stream channels. The soils are generally treeless or sparsely 
timbered, except in the vicinity of streams. The members of this series 
are derived from granitic rocks, gneiss, basaltic, andesitic, or other vol- 
canic rocks, with an admixture of materials derived from sedimentary 
rocks and occupy small, irregular to broad extensive areas. The soils 
are generally of dark color, and are underlain by sticky subsoils of light- 
gray or yellow color. The soils and subsoils are generally gravelly, the 
gravel varying from fine angular chips to large, well-rounded or angular 
blocks and cobbles. The soils are dry farmed to grains or, when not 
occupying too high a position, are irrigated and devoted to grains, 
alfalfa, clover, and fruits. 

Bridger gravelly loam.—This consists of a rather fine sandy loam or 
loam from 1 to 3 feet deep, carrying an appreciable amount of coarse, 
sandy material composed of fine angular rock fragments, giving it a 
somewhat loose porous structure. The soil is genera}ly underlain by a 
sticky, compact subsoil of fine texture and lighter color, although in the 
vicinity of canyon streams it is sometimes underlain by gravel and 
bowlders. The type occurs as small local to broad extensive areas coy- 
ering mountain foot slopes and alluvial cones and fans. The surface is 
frequently dissected by minor streams, broken by rock outcrop, or 
marked by glacial débris and bowlders. The soil and subsoil are gener- 
ally gravelly, the gravel consisting of angular to partially rounded frag- — 
ments. The soil is well drained and free from alkali, but is generally _ 
somewhat deficient in organic matter. It is dry farmed to grains and — 
when irrigated produces grain, alfalfa, and fruits. 


Acres. 
Baker City, Oreg >. = J2 ee @17, 216 
Gallatin Valley, Mont.:......- 12,544 











4Mapped as Maricopa gravelly loam. 
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Bridger loam.¢—This type consists of a loam, sometimes approaching 
a fine sandy loam of rather loose porous structure, from 12 to 24 inches 
deep, underlain by a gritty subsoil of lighter color, compact structure, 
and heavy texture. Fine angular gravel frequently occurs. - In the 
subsoil this is sometimes cemented together with a calcareous material, 
forming a hardpan. The type occurs upon mesa lands and lower foot 
slopes and is well drained and free from alkali. Under irrigation it is 
adapted to the production of alfalfa, clover, timothy, grains, and fruits. 
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Bridger clay loam.—The soil is a dark-colored to black tenacious clay 
loam from 1 to 3 feet in depth, of a fine silty texture, and frequently of 
compact, adobelike structure, usually carrying considerable fine angu- 
lar gravel. The subsoil is a tenacious silty clay loam of light-yellow to 
gray color, frequently carrying large amounts of lime. The type occurs 
as irregular areas covering parts of sloping terraces adjacent to moun- 
tain ranges, foothills, and foot slopes. The soil is generally retentive of 
moisture, and is productive either when dry farmed or irrigated. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Acres. 
Gallatin Valley, Mont.-..-.-..-..- 1,472 


YAKIMA SERIES. 


The members of this series consist of ancient lake sediments, with an 


~ admixture of volcanic dust or of residual soils of fine texture or a mix- 


ture of both. The materials have been derived mainly from basaltic 
and andesitic or granitic rocks. The soils occur upon mountain foot 
slopes, elevated lava plateaus, table-lands, ridges, or rolling hills, with 
intervening depressions, sloping valley plains, and elevated stream ter- 


races. The higher areas are often rough and broken and are marked by 
rock outcrop and forest growth. The lower lying areas are generally 


gently sloping or undulating, dissected by minor stream channels, and 





a Mapped as Maricopa sandy loam. 
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marked by bluff and terrace lines usually strewn with waterworn 
gravel. The soils of this series generally occur as extensive areas. 
Both soils and subsoils are of a light-gray to light-brown or buff color, 
usually porous structure, and ashy texture from a few to many feet in 
depth. A thin layer of compact adobelike structure sometimes occurs 
in the subsoils, which are underlain by parent rock or by gravel beds 
occurring at considerable depths. The soils usually erode rapidly under 
the influence of streams or irrigation. The subsoils are frequently 
marked by the presence of pockets of volcanic ash and are friable and 
easily cultivated. The soils are well drained and productive and are 
extensively cultivated to grains, hay, hops, and vegetables. 

Yakima stony loam.—This type consists of basaltic ledges, bowlders, 
and gravel outcrops generally in too great quantity to permit of culti- 
vation. The space between the bowlders is occupied by small patches 
of Yakima sandy loam. The type occurs on hillsides and plateaus in 
valleys and is well drained and free from alkali. The bowlders are 
sometimes removed and the soil cultivated. 

Acres. 
Yakima;- Wash 2. -.cacsyane Gees 8, 960 

Yakima sand.—This type consists of a gray to dark-gray sand of 
medium texture, usually 1 to 6 feet or more in depth, underlain by 
a sandy loam of the same composition as the Yakima fine sandy loam. 
The type occurs in extensive bodies, occupying ridges, hillocks, and 
dunes, with intervening narrow depressions. The soil is frequently 
drifted badly by winds. It is well drained and free from alkali. The 
type is derived mainly from basaltic rocks, the finer material having 
been removed by winds. It is difficult to cultivate on account of its 
high position, porous structure, and driftin 
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Yakima fine sand.a—This is a fine sand of loose porous structure, 
from a few inches to several feet in depth. It is similar to the 
Yakima sand in color, topographic position, origin, and mode of — 
formation, but is generally somewhat less drifted. The soil is well 
drained, free from alkali, and when capable of irrigation and cultiva-— 
tion is adapted to tree fruits, truck crops, berries, alfalfa, and clover. 





4 See also Gallatin fine sandy loam, p. 202, 
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Yakima fine sandy loam. c—This consists of a gray fine sandy loam 
of a light friable structure from a few inches to many feet in depth. 
Alternating strata of fine sand and fine sandy loam, with occasional 
gravel, often occur throughout the lower portion of the soil section. 
Where the soil! is shallow it is directly underlain by basaltic rock. 
Strata of volcanic ash frequently occur at varying depths throughout 
the soil section as beds from a few inches to 2 feet in thickness. The 
type generally occurs as extensive bodies covering ridges or hilltops, 
elevated slopes, and valley plains. On account of its friable, porous 
structure it is easily washed by streams. The type consists primarily 
of preglacial lake sediments, the surface often being strewn with 
glacial gravel and bowlders. The soil is well drained and free from 
alkali, except where subject to seepage from more elevated lands, and 
is adapted to hops, alfalfa, clover, timothy, fruits, and cereals. 
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Yakima loam. ¢—The soil consists of a light loam of fine silty texture 
and porous structure, approaching a fine sandy loam in field properties, 
of a light-brown to buff or gray color, generally extending to a depth 


of from 2 to 4 feet. The subsoil 1s a yellow to light-brown rather 





compact loam in residual areas, grading into decomposing crystalline 
rocks. Rock fragments are encountered in both soil and subsoil. 
The type consists mainly of residual or colluvial material derived 
from granitic or basaltic rocks, covering rough hills or gently stoping 
foot slopes and plains. The higher lying bodies are often forested 











a Mapped as Snake River sand. 

b Mapped as Sunnyside sand. 

¢ See also Columbia silt loam, p. 206, and Yakima silt !oam_, p. 200. 
d Mapped as Yakima sandy loam 

€ Mapped as Yakima sandy loam. See also Gatiatin toam p. 203. 
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and little cultivated, owing to the rough character of the surface. 
The soil is well drained and free from alkali, and where capable of 
cultivation is well adapted to alfalfa, timothy, clover, and grains. 
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SOU NS)Pe cede eee 2 5 a 12 12 49 13 
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Yakima silt loam.a—This type consists of a buff to light-brown silt 
loam, 6 feet deep, often containing a layer of brown silt loam of compact 
adobelike structure from a few to 10 inches in thickness. This compact 
stratum erodes less easily than the overlying soil or the subsoil, but 
offers little hindrance to cultivation or root penetration. Upon the 
steeper slopes the soil is often of somewhat lighter color and looser 
structure than over the more nearly level bodies. The soil is some- 
times of a somewhat compact structure with slight puddling tendencies, 
but is generally friable under ordinary cultivation. It is underlain gen- 
erally by a friable and often distinctly porous and ashy subsoil of yel- 
low, light-gray, or buff color and fine silty texture, frequently rich in lime 
and containing small pockets of voleanic ash. The type usually occurs 
as extensive bodies covering rolling hills and intervening narrow valleys, 
mounds, ridges, or elevated sloping treeless plains and mesa lands fre- 
quently deeply dissected by intermittent streams. The material con- 
sists of ancient lake deposits, derived mainly from basaltic and other 
voleanic rocks partially reworked or modified by subsequent stream 
wash, or in certain cases derived from deep weathering of basaltic or 
crystalline rocks in place. The surface is frequently marked by bluff or 
terrace lines, which are usually thickly strewn with waterworn gravel. 
The soil is deficient in organic matter, but is usually well drained, free 
from alkah, and productive, being devoted mainly to grains, alfalfa, 
and clover. | 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7: 
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@See also Gallatin silt loam, p 203. 
>’ Mapped as Yakima fine sandy loam. 
¢Mapped as Yakima sandy loam. 
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GALLATIN SERIES. 


_ The Gallatin series occupies lower, nearly level, or slightly sloping 
stream terraces or alluvial river valley plains adjacent to stream chan- 
nels. The soils of this series are formed by recent flood-plain deposits 
with an admixture of reworked lake sediments. They are underlain 
by beds of gravel and cobbles, usually at a depth of from a few inches to 
a few feet, sometimes partially cemented by lime. The areas are often 
marked by shallow beds or channels of meandering streams, and are 
frequently timbered or covered with willow or brush thickets in the 
vicinity of. streams. The members of this series are derived mainly 
fi om basaltic, andesitic or other volcanic rocks, with an admixture of 
material derived from granites, gneiss, sedimentary, or altered sedimen- 
tary rocks. They usually occur as small irregular to broad extensive 
reas. The lighter members are of a light-gray color and porous struc- 
ure, and are usually gravelly, the gravel consisting of well-rounded peb- 
jles. The heavier members are brown to black in color, compact in 
structure, usually poorly drained, are sticky when wet, and have a ten- 
lency to puddle. The areas are often subject to overflow, The soils 
are underlain by light-gray or yellowish ashy to dark compact subsoils 
vith frequent occurrences of a compact adobelike structure. They are 
enerally rich in organic matter and of a mucky consistency, except in 
he lighter, higher lying members. The soils sometimes contain alkali, 
and are generally devoted to hay, grains, vegetables, and pasture. 

Gallatin gravelly loam.—The soil is a rather compact, moderately 
eavy, and sticky loam of dark-gray to dark-brown color, varying 
rom a few inches to 3 feet in depth and carrying a large amount of flat- 
ened or rounded gravel, chiefly of basaltic or other volcanic rocks, 
from a fraction of an inch in diameter to the size of cobbles. The sur- 
e is often, but not always, strewn with cobbles and gravel. The 
il is underlain by a sticky, gravelly loam of fine texture and light- 
ray color, grading to gravel beds, or frequently underlain directly by 
sds of river sands and reworked pebbles and cobbles often partially 
semented by lime. The type generally occurs as extensive areas cov- 
ering nearly level or slightly sloping stream flood plains or valley bot- 
foms skirting stream channels. The surface is broken only by shallow 
stream channels or minor stream-formed terraces and is frequently cov- 
ered by heavy thickets of willow and light timber. The soil is well 
drained, except in the level areas, which are subject to overflow. The 


! . 
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type is formed by a mixing of recent stream alluvium with original | 
gravel sheets underlying lake beds. The soil is frequently too shallow 
and gravelly to admit of profitable cultivation, but the favorably situ- 
ated areas are adapted to grains and hay. 


Soll (2)\-. ee eee eee oe 3 6 6 16 19 42 9 
Acres 
Gallatin Valley, Mont .......- 32,576 
Walla Walla, Wash .......... a2 10,048 


Gallatin fine sandy loam.—This type consists of a light-brown to 
light-gray fine sandy loam, rather light ‘in texture, grading toward a 
fine sand. The soil has a loose, friable structure to a depth of from 
1 to 6 feet, and is usually underlain by a gray or light-colored fine sandy 
or silty subsoil, often containing small well-rounded gravel which 
grades into beds of river sands and gravel. The sand and gravel beds 
sometimes underlie the soil directly. The type occurs in small, irregu- 
lar to broad, extensive areas, covering valley plains and low, nearly 
level to slightly elevated and sloping stream terraces. The surface is’ 
generally smooth, except in the vicinity of bluff or terrace lines or where” 
cut by stream channels, and is treeless. The soil is often strewn with 
waterworn gravel or slightly drifted by winds. It is seldom subject 
to overflow, and is generally well drained and free from alkali, <a 
when subject to seepage from more elevated soils. Stream sediments 
are sometimes mingled with the earlier lake deposits. The soil is often 
somewhat deficient in organic matter. Under irrigation it is adapted 
to trees and small fruics, truck crops, grains, alfalfa, and clover. } 
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@ Mapped as Yakima gravelly loam. 
6 Mapped as Caldwell sandy loam, 
¢ Mapped as Yakima fine sand. 
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Gallatin loam.c—This type consists of a dark-gray or brown to dark- 
brown or nearly black loam, from 3 to 6 feet. deep, of a fine silty texture 
and friable under cultivation. The soil is underlain by a gravelly loam 
or waterworn gravel or by a gray or yellow sticky loam grading into 
gravelly loam or river gravel. The lighter phases are frequently of 
porous structure and ashy texture. The type occupies extensive areas 
covering low-lying plains or terraces and stream flood plains, and is 
subject to overflow and sometimes poorly drained. Both soil and sub- 
soil are sometimes marked by pockets of volcanic ash. The type is 

composed of recent stream alluvium with an admixture of older degraded 
lacustrine material. The soil is generally rich in organic matter, and 
in the poorly drained districts is sometimes filled with alkali. Where 
cultivated it is adapted to vegetables, hay, and grain. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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4 Baker ity, Ore. 2... 25. 62.- 29, 760 
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‘ Gallatin silt loam.—The soil of this type ts a dark-gray or brown to 
‘: 


black heavy sticky silt loam, sometimes containing gravel. It has 
rather a compact structure, but is generally friable under cultivation. 
The soil is from 10 to 36 inches deep, and is underlain by a dark-gray 
or black to light-colored heavy,sticky silty loam, generally of rather 
compact adobelike structure, which usually extends to a depth of 6 feet 
or more, and is in turn underlain by rounded river gravels. The type 
occupies small to extensive areas covering nearly level valley depres- 
sions, river flood plains, and stream bottoms. The areas are often 
marked by willow thickets or small timber and are cut by meandering 
stream channels. The soil is often subject to overflow, is usually 
poorly drained, and sometimes contains alkali. The type is composed 
of stream sediments derived from rocks of adjacent mountains and by 
degradation and reworking of earlier lake beds. The soil is generally 
rich in organic matter and is frequently of a somewhat mucky consist- 
ency. It is devoted to pasture, hay, grains, vegetables, and forage 
crops. 





a Mapped as Yakima loam. 
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Gallatin clay loam.—This type consists of a dark chocolate-brown 
heavy sticky clay loam soil of compact adobelike structure, generally 
about 3 feet in depth, and underlain by a heavy silty clay loam subsoil 
of lighter color, or by waterworn gravel. The soil puddles readily, 
bakes and cracks upon exposure, and frequently carries small angular 
rock fragments. The type occurs as small bodies occupying local de- 
pressions in the vicinity of the valley trough and is often poorly drained. 
It is composed of heavy stream alluvium, partially derived from the 
reworking of earlier lake beds. The soil is generally devoted to grains 
and hay. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE NORTHWESTERN INTERMOUNTAIN 
REGION. 


Deer Flat fine sandy loam. c—This is a red, micaceous fine sandy loam 
from a few inches to 3 feet in depth. The subsoil is a sandy loam or 
sand from 50 to 100 feet deep. The type occurs in higher lying valley 
areas and has a generally level surface. The soil is free from alkali, but 
only a small proportion is cultivated, owing to lack of water for irriga- 
tion. It is a good soil for truck, grain, clover, and fruit. 
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@ Mapped as Caldwell loam. 
>’ Mapped as Yakima silt loam. 
¢ Mapped as Deer Flat sandy loam. 
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Boise loam.—This type consists of a red or yellow loam from 6 inches 
_ to several feet in depth, underlain by alternating strata of sandy loam 
and sand, the latter often being cemented into a hardpan by calcium 
_ carbonate. The particles in the upper stratum of the soil are also 
_ usually cemented together, but not into a compact mass. The surface 
is generally covered with a coating of sandy loam of varying depth and 
_having the texture of the Boise sandy loam. The type occurs in mesa 
plains, is derived from lake sediments, and often contains alkali. When 
_ the subsoil is broken up it is a good soil for grain, fruit, and alfalfa. 
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Boise silt loam.—The soil is a light-gray silt loam of a micaceous, 
loose, and ashy texture, from a few inches to 40 or 50 feet in depth. 
To a depth of 6 feet it is often interstratified with a loam or with sand 
or sandy loam lime hardpan, and in places the sandy loam extends to 
bed rock. The soil rests upon beds of coarse gravel and cobbles. The 
type is usually found on mesa lands, and is composed of lake sediments, 
probably derived from basalt. Some alkali occurs.in local spots in the 
loam subsoil. The soil is well drained and is adapted to truck, grain, 
and clover. Where the hardpan is not very thick fruit and alfalfa do 
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Bozeman silt loam.—The soil is a brown to nearly black, heavy 
sticky silt loam, generally of compact structure, usually about 1 foot in 
a epth. When poorly drained a refractory, adobelike structure pre- 
vails and small puddled and barren spots occur. The subsoil consists 
of a dark-brown, sticky silty loam or clay loam of adobelike structure, 
underlain at 3 feet by stream gravel or by a light-yellow to light-gray 
silt loam of ashy texture. Medium fine to coarse rounded gravel and 
sobbles frequently occur in both soil and subsoil. The type occurs as 








a Mapped as Boise sandy loam. 
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irregular and extensive areas upon treeless foot-slopes and elevated 
sloping plains and sloping to nearly level valley plains. The lower 
lying bodies are somewhat deficient in drainage and sometimes contain 
alkali. The type has been formed by a partial degradation of ancient 
lake sediments modified by an admixture of alluvial material derived 
from adjacent mountains and valley borders. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Columbia silt loam.—This is a light-gray silt loam of a friable ashy 
texture, resembling in field properties a fine sandy loam. The soil is — 
usually 6 feet or more in depth, and sometimes contains hardpan in — 
the lower part of the section. The type occupies extensive bodies — 
covering rolling hills with intervening valleys and is usually but not — 
always well drained. It is composed of ancient lake sediments modi- — 
fied by an admixture of fine volcanic material. It sometimes contains — 
alkali in low, poorly drained sections. The soil is generally devoted — 
to grains. . 
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Walla Walla silt loam —This type consists of a very sticky brown or 
black silt loam or loam to a depth of 3 feet, underlain by a sandy loam — 
similar to the subsoil of the Yakima sandy loam. In places the sub 
soil from 3 to 6 feet is a sticky yellow plastic sandy loam, but in most — 
cases below 3 feet the soil is a sandy loam. The type occupies very — 





2 Mapped as Yakima fine sandy loam, 
> Mapped as Walla Walla loam. 
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/ 
SOILS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN VALLEYS, PLATEAUS, AND PLAINS. 


The soils of the Rocky Mountain valleys, plateaus, and plains are 
derived from a wide range of igneous, eruptive, metamorphic, and 
sedimentary rocks. The plateau and plain types occupy a more or less 
elevated position and have sloping, undulating, or irregular surface 
features. They are derived from underlying sedimentary rocks, or con- 
sist of the remnants of ancient extensive mountain foot-slope material, 
or of alluvial deposits along streams trenching and terracing the sedi- 
mentary rocks of the plateaus and plains. The mountain slope and 
intermountain valley types consist of residual and colluvial deposits, or 
of ancient lacustrine or later stream sediments, occupying mountain 
foot slopes and narrow valleys. 

The soils of the mountain slopes are usually of little agricultural 
value, owing to their rough surface, elevated position, and the conse- 
quent impracticability of irrigation. Those of the plateaus, valleys, 
and plains vary widely in economic importance, depending largely 
upon climatic features, topographic position, and water supply for 
irrigation. They range from grazing lands of nominal value to soils 
adapted to the most important and intensively cultivated fruit, melon, 
sugar beet, and other special crops. 


LARAMIE SERIES. 


The Laramie series occurs upon mountain foot slopes and high, 
broken, sloping or undulating plains. The surface is often gravelly or 
strewn with cobbles or bowlders, and is frequently cut by intermittent 
stream channels or marked by rock outcrop. Depressions or basins of 
intermittent lakes frequently occur. The soils consist of colluvial 
mountain waste modified by alluvial stream wash or glacial débris, and 
are derived from granitic rocks, gneiss, schist, quartzites, etc., with an 
admixture of material from sedimentary rocks. They occur as exten- 
sive areas of dark-colored soils, generally underlain by light-colored 
gravelly subsoils, and are well drained and free from alkali except for 
local poorly drained depressions. 

Laramie gravelly loam.—The soil is a sandy loam of loose porous 
structure containing considerable coarse material and carrying a large 
quantity of rather small or medium gravel. It is usually from 2 to 3 
feet in depth, of a yellowish or dark-gray color, and is underlain to 6 
feet or more by light sandy loams, sand, and gravel. The subsoil con- 
sists largely of torrential stream deposits, the gravel ranging in size 
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from small pebbles to bowlders, and resting upon sedimentary rocks. 
The type occupies elevated, nearly level to broken and hilly:plains. It 
is well drained and free from alkali, but owing to its porous structure 
and topographic position it is of but little agricultural value save for 


grazing. ee 
Laramie, WiyOevera=seeeaeee eee 19,200 


Laramie sandy loam.—The soil consists of a coarse sandy loam 2 to 6 
feet deep, and is underlain by sand and gravel. Some gravel, gen- 
erally quartz, sandstone, and limestone, occurs scattered through the 
surface soil. The type occupies uplands and is of colluvial origin. It 
is well adapted to general farm crops. Wheat yields from 20 to 30 
bushels, oats from 30 to 50 bushels, potatoes from 100 to 175 bushels, 
and alfalfa about 4 tons per acre. 


1 2 B 1 5 6 7 
BOUL 2) oc bcc ee ote en 6 12 9 20 16 11 26 
Supsoil (8) os0.2- eee eee 4 11 9 21 12 16.2938 
Acres. 
Laramie, Wyo...........---..-- 86, 272 


COLORADO SERIES. 


The soils of the Colorado series consist of colluvial and alluvial mate- 
rial of ancient mountain foot slopes, more or less modified by or mingled 
with recent alluvial wash and with residual material derived from under- 
lying sandstones, limestones or shales. They occupy elevated undulat- 
ing prairies or treeless plains, marked by occasional low, rounded ridges or 
hills, deep, narrow arroyos, or broad, gently sloping valleys. In eroded 
districts bluff or terrace lines, strewn with waterworn pebbles, and out- 
cropping ledges of sedimentary rocks are frequent. The smaller stream 
valleys are often subject to overflow, and the uplands are frequently 
marked by depressions or local drainage basins. The transported 
material is derived largely from granitic and allied rocks of the Rocky 
Mountains. The soils and subsoils are generally of light-gray to 
reddish-brown or light-brown color, and frequently occur as extensive 
areas. They are generally productive under irrigation, but sometimes 
poorly drained and alkaline in depressions when subject to seepage from 
higher elevations. 


> 
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Colorado gravelly loam.—The soil of this type consists of a gray to 
dark-colored heavy fine sandy loam or loam of fine silty texture, gen- 
erally 6 feet or more in depth and including considerable gravel. The 
gravel consists of fragments of granite, shale, or sandstone ranging in 
size from small fragments to 5 or 6 inches in diameter and increasing in 
quantity as the base of the mountains is approached. The soil erodes 
easily, and in arroyos or cuts the subsoil often exhibits a compact, 
adobelike structure. The type occurs along mountain foot slopes and is 
formed largely of colluvial material. It is frequently found as pronounced 
hills and ridges and is well drained and free from alkali. It usually occu- 
pies elevations above the limits of irrigation. 
LSS a AR Bias Re 
pea tashe 5222" J. S.k 2 3 2 L6G "16. ev5L 10 
Acres. 
(TER LE Vin COLO meee Le eee 33,408 

Colorado sand.—The soil is a medium to rather fine sand of generaliy 
loose-porous structure, and often of wind-blown drifting surface, but 
sometimes sticky and compact, owing to more complete weathering. It 
_ is light-gray to yellowish or reddish-brown in color and generally 6 feet or 
- more in depth, although sometimes less about margins of areas where it is 
blown over adjacent soil types. The soil is usually, but not always, free 
_ from gravel or rock outcrop. It carries a large proportion of micaceous 
_and feldspathic material. The type occurs on sloping or rolling plains 
-and dome-like elevations and ridges. It consists mainly of ancient 
stream borne material deposited in extensive foot slopes and derived 


places of recent stream-borne and wind-drifted material and of residual 
‘material from underlying sandstone. It is well drained and free from 
alkali. It is adapted to fruit and truck crops when not too loose and 
| leachy, but generally lies above the limits of irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 d 
01 () a il 9 16 39 22 6 if 
SEIN BYSKO TE (Cee 1 i 13 34 22 12 11 
Acres. 
GaraenCity, Kans 4... 2se—- 10,944 
NCCE Wy COLO fares seth dee ees 18,688 


Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo. 4109,888 





a Ot this, 95,680 acres was mapped as Fresno sand and 14,208 as Maricopa sand. 


32075—06——14 


| 
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Colorado sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish or yellowish-brown 


sandy loam of medium to fine texture and rather compact structure, but 
friable under cultivation. It is usually from 1 to 3 feet in depth and is 
underlain by a compact, sticky reddish-brown or yellowish-brown sub- 
soil of adobe structure and of loam or sandy loam texture. The tex- 
ture and structure of the type is, however, subject to considerable 
variation, being modified in some areas by wash irom adjacent soils. It 
occurs typically on the slopes of the Great Plains or similar prairie or 
plateaulike regions. It is frequently marked by gravel-strewn bluff 
or terrace lines and outcropping ledges of shales, sandstones, or lime- 
stones. The soil often carries a small quantity of small gravel. The 
type comes from ancient foot-slope material derived largely from granitic 
rocks modified by later stream erosion, alluvial deposition, and by 
residual and wind-blown material. Usually well drained, free from 


melons, sugar beets, fruit, and vegetables when favorably situated and 
capable of irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOL (Sys oa ata «eee 1 8 12 22 24 22 11 
Subsoiled) v2.0 soe eee 1 6 8 18 19 27 21 
Acres. 
Russell Kanse... 222 eee a 24,064 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo.. 6 156,096 
Wichita, Kans 3s. 232 eee @ 3,136 


Colorado fine sandy loam.—This type consists of from 2 to 4 feet of a 


light to dark brown fine sandy loam of friable structure, underlain by a _ 


heavy fine sandy loam or loam frequently carrying a stratum of material 


of compact structure and slightly heavier texture. This soil occurs as 


extensive areas covering rough and hilly to gently undulating elevated 


plains, cut by deep, narrow valleys formed by intermittent streams and _ 


frequently marked by local swampy depressions or closed drainage 
basins. Formed largely by residual material derived from underlying 


shales, shaly sandstone, and sandstone. The type is sometimes gravelly, R 
generally well drained, and free from alkali, except in local depressions. — 


Under irrigation adapted to grains, alfalfa, potatoes, and sugar beets. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOL (2) eee ee ore Se kee eee | Zz 2 20 35 29 11 
Acres. 
Greeley, ColoY i 422 eee 196, 480 





a Mapped as Sedgwick sandy loam. ® Mapped as Maricopa sandy loam. 


‘alkali, easily cultivated, retentive of moisture, and adapted to alfalfa, 
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3 Colorado loam.—A loam of rather fine silty texture and usually red 
dish-brown color, extending to a depth of 6 feet or more, but frequently 
_ marked by a compact adobelike stratum of several inches thickness 
occurring below the first 6 inches or underlain at the depth of 1 to 2 feet 
_ by a tough reddish sandy clay of compact adobe structure. This is 
- underlain by Tertiary deposits or by sedimentary rocks. It is some- 
_ times gravelly, the gravel consisting of angular fragments of sandstone 
-andshale. This type of soil occurs both in small and extensive areas in 
elevated treeless plains of gently rolling or rather hilly topography. The 
higher elevations are rounded and often broken by outcropping sedi- 
mentary rocks. In more elevated districts the surface is dissected by 
_ narrow valleys and deep perpendicular-sided arroyos or marked by local 
‘drainage depressions. It is derived from underlying unconsolidated 
Tertiary deposits or consists of residual material from shales, sand- 
stones, and limestones. It is usually well drained and free from alkali, 
* except in local depressions, and is well adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, 
small fruits, and ordinary farm crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Si (oe 0 2 3 9 20 50 15 
Succi GMs ee 1 3 4 Sar 19 50 14 
Acres 
ereoley, COlOe.< 22. de<aueeedae~ 78,784 
Wnchiba eons! seat aceesose noes a 47,040 


Colorado clay loam.—The soil is a tenacious clay loam of dark red- 
‘dish-brown color and compact adobelike structure, generally 6 feet or 
‘more in depth. The type occurs in depressions and over lower slopes of 
local closed drainage basins of elevated treeless plains. It consists of 
finer Tertiary foot-slope deposits, modified by further weathering and allu- 
vial wash or sedimentation. Gypsum frequently occurs as small flakes 
or granules. The surface is nearly level and unmarked by terrace or 
bluff lines, gravel, or rock outcrop. The soil is generally poorly drained 


: 1 2 31 4 5) 6 7 

eal CO eee 0 4 6 12 i) 38 31 

PAPO ROU) rs eee fe--- 8-1-2102 0 1 1 7 9 53 29 
Acres. 


Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo- b 832 





a Mapped as Sedgwick loam. b Mapped as Maricopa clay loam. 
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Colorado loam adobe.—This is a soil of marked, compact adobe struc- 
ture, checking into cubical blocks upon exposure, but breaking up into a 
loam when cultivated in a favorable moisture condition. It grades from 
a fine sandy loam to a heavy loam in texture, is of a yellowish or reddish- 
brown to dark-brown or dark-gray color, is usually 6 feet or more in 
depth, and is underlain by Tertiary foot-slope deposits or by sand- 
stones, limestones, and shales. The type occurs upon hilly to lower 
gently undulating slopes, in local drainage depressions, and in narrow 
areas bordering arroyos, and is usually without gravel. It is derived 
from underlying Tertiary deposits and sedimentary rocks, modified by 
alluvial washings from higher slopes and by wind-blown material. Gyp- 
sum and lime are frequently found in large quantities. The soil is reten- 
tive of moisture and is adapted to alfalfa and grains when capable of irri- 
gation. It is not damaged by accumulation of seepage waters or alkali 





from irrigation of higher lying lands. 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 
SOU) chee Sot eee eee 0 1 3 18 23 37 18 
SiTDSoili(4 ee eee ee 0 1 2 19 21 29 27 
Acres. 
Greeley; Colo. 22. = osha eee @ 5,632 


Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo. . 5 37,284 
4 
BILLINGS SERIES. 


The soils of the Billings series consist of ancient stream-deposited 
material, with an admixture of residual and colluvial material de- 
rived from shales, sandstones, or adjacent soil bodies. They occur in 
old, elevated stream terraces, stream flood plains, and in sloping val- 
ley plains or as second bottoms of stream valleys carved from the 
sedimentary rocks of elevated plains and plateaus. The surface is 
frequently cut by arroyos or intermittent stream channels. The soils 
often cover extensive areas and are prevailingly of dark or nearly — 
black color, and frequently of compact, sticky, adobelike structure, — 
In depressions or along lower slopes subject to seepage from irrigation 
from more elevated soil bodies they are frequently poorly drained — 


and filled with alkali. When properly drained and cultivated they 
are valuable and productive soils. 7 





a4 Mapped as Colorado adobe. b Mapped as Maricopa sandy adobe. 
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: _ Billings gravelly loam. —The soil is a loam from 0 to 18 inches deep 
_ and is underlain by a loam or light clay loam 3 feet deep, beneath 
which is found waterworn gravel. Both the soil and subsoil contain 
_ gravel. The type is found in terraces which were formerly river 
: banks and is free from alkali and well drained. Where occurring on 
_ plateaus the soil is well adapted to grain and alfalfa. 
IN O42 ALES OF ae eee wll 7 
Behe rag o'Sy iss. -=>2--.- 1 3 4 12 20... 36 26 
Acres. 

PIMOS MON toe eee betes, see 11,776 
Billings fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-gray to brown fine 
sandy loam, about 1 foot in depth, and is underlain by light-colored 
fine sandy loam, sands, or gravel, often imperfectly stratified. The 
soil sometimes extends to a depth of 6 feet or more with but little 
change ia texture or structure. It has asomewhat compact structure, 
but is friable under cultivation. The type occurs upon gently sloping 
valley plains in the vicinity of bluff lines or rock outcrop, and is often 
-eut by arroyos or gullies with perpendicular walls. It consists of old 
alluvial deposits modified by colluvial and alluvial wash from adja- 
cent sandstone and shale material aad from more elevated soil bodies. 
It is generally well drained and free from alkali, and is adapted to 
alfalfa, sugar beets, fruits, vegetables, and general farm crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOO) 0 ul 1 21 36 27 16 

SURO) 0 0 1 41 34 13 iil 
Acres. 
LOS hl Travers s Wi te ayes ete Aaa @ 13,568 
Grand Junction, Colo........- 26,944 


: Billings loam.b—The Billings loam varies widely in texture and in 
character of subsoil, but consists in general of a reddish-brown to dark- 
_ gray or nearly black loam, which is underlain by sand or sandy loam 
or loam of lighter color. Fine gravel frequently occurs in both soil 
and subsoil. The type usually occurs as rather narrow bodies occu- 
pying nearly level valley slopes, and is frequently marked by the 
P esence of stream channels or ewalnpy eae It consists of 





_@Mapped as Billings sandy loam. _® See also Billings clay loam, p. 214. 
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soil bodies, mingled with older alluvial deposits. Where well drained 
and free from alkali it is adapted to sugar beets and general farm 
crops. 




























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil)(2)2-ae 2-2 ete ores 1 2 3 16 20 32 26 


Acres. 
1réeley, COlOC2 2262. see eee ee 41.984 


Billings silt loam.—The soil is a light-gray to dark-brown silt loam, 
generally 3 feet or more in depth, and is underlain by lighter or heavier 
subsoils, varying from sands to clays, which in turn are sometimes — 
underlain by gravel. The soil is usually of compact adobelike struc- 
ture, is very sticky when wet, puddles readily, and bakes and checks 
upon exposure, but is generally friable under proper cultivation. The 
type occurs as a second bottom soil along lower vailey plains and adja- 
cent to recent stream deposits. The surface is level except for minor 
terrace lines, arroyos, or other old or intermittent stream channels. 
The lower lying bodies are often poorly drained and contain alkali, but 
otherwise the soil is well adapted to sugar beets, grains, and alfalfa. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Boil.(Q). custo cea ee eee 0 OO O 4) *issNimieme 
Acres. , 
Grand Junction: Cologs..)..e eee 5, 632 ; 
Greelev, Colo 22 25. Joes eee ee 4,032 ; ¢ 


Billings clay loam.—The soil is a gray to dark-brown or black plastic — 
clay loam from 1 to 6 feet in depth, of heavy compact structure, some-_ 
what given to puddling when wet and baking upon exposure. Where © 
less than 6 feet in depth it is underlain by clay and occasionally in the 
lower part of the section by coarse sandy loam, loam, or gravel. The 
subsoil is generally of dark-gray to black color. The type usual 
occurs upon old stream-formed terraces and low, nearly level valley 
plains, and is frequently marked by the presence of slough or strea m 
channels, gullies, or sw ampy depressions. Small gravelly ridges some- 
times occur in the vicinity of stream channels. It consists largely of 
shale and sandstone material and is formed by old stream deposits and _ 
by colluvial wash from bluffs and higher lying soil bodies. With the 
exception of poorly drained and alkali-impregnated depressions and 


lower slopes the soil is well adapted to alfalfa, grains, and vegetables, and — 
sometimes to fruits. 
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OE ee 0 1 1 9 14 42 33 
nBOI(S).........-.. See O 1 1 14 21 36 26 
Acres 
PSUs a MON tees nee ee eee a14, 144 
Girindjunetion, Colov..se. soe. 3, 328 
GTECLOVaCOlLOn et on eee eee 12, 800 


Billings clay.—The soil is a yellowish-gray to black clay, generally 
extending to a depth of 6 feet or more, but is sometimes underlain at 
less than 6 feet by strata of dark-gray to black clay loam or loam, or by 
sand and gravel. It is generally of compact, refractory, adobelike 
structure, puddles readily, bakes and checks upon exposure, and is of an 
- impervious nature and very tenacious when wet. The type occurs upon 
old stream terraces and lower valley plains and in depressions marking 
_ swampy areas or former lagoons or slough beds. It has generally a 
nearly level or only slightly sloping surface, and is unmarked by gravel, 
except in the vicinity of upland bluff lines, where fragments of shales or 
sandstone may occur. The soil is usually rich in organic matter and is 
often poorly drained and alkaline. In origin and mode of formation it 
is similar to the Billings clay loam. It is generally best adapted to pas- 
_turage, hay, grains, and sugar beets. 


OO 0 0 0 5 8 40 47 

PE MEUMUECO) eeicic oos.2<5- <- -'s » 0 0 1 6 9 41 43 
; 2 Acres. Acres. 
. Billings, Mont. _ciatk ee 17, OSS)! “La ramigiw voe..-2--5e. nee 16, 064 
rand Junetion, Colo.......--.. 1,664 | Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo... 54,096 


FRUITA SERIES. 


The soils of the Fruita series are similar in origin, mode of formation, 
and topographic features to those of the Billings and the Mesa series. 
‘They are usually of a reddish-brown color, somewhat compact struc- 
ture, though friable under cultivation, and in lower depressions are 
_ often poorly drained and filled with alkali. ° 

Fruita fine sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish-brown fine sandy loam, 
"generally 6 feet or more in depth, interstratified with layers of sand 
and loam. It is of friable, pervious structure, and has a slightly slop- 
ing or nearly level, smooth surface, sometimes cut by washes formed 





a Mapped as Billings loam. 
b Mapped as San Joaquin black adobe. 
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by intermittent streams. The type consists mainly of alluvial and 
colluvial material derived from washing of sandstones and higher lying 
upland or mesa lands and deposited over intermittent-stream-formed 
fans. It is subject to considerable damage from alkali and seepage 
waters, but when well drained and free from alkali is adapted to alfalfa, 


sugar beets, fruits, and truck crops. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ‘9 
















Soil(1) 228 2 ace eee eee 0 1 2 24 27 35 11 
: Acres. 
Grand Junetion, Colos-.-.- ese 8,968 


Fruita loam.—This type is similar in color, topographic and drain- 
age features, origin and mode of formation, to the Fruita fine sandy 
loam. It consists of a sticky loam of compact, adobe structure usually 
from 1 to 3 feet in depth, resting upon a silt loam subsoil. The soil 
possesses marked puddling tendencies and bakes upon exposure. The 
type occurs in local depressions or upon lower slopes and is generally 
rather poorly drained and filled with alkali. When well drained and 
free from alkali it is well adapted to alfalfa, grains, and general farm 
crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 ; 6 7 
SO? (2) ie oe eo ee eer: 0 1 3 17 18 39 22 
Subsolliyn ccs eee eee 0 0 0 2 6, 653,037 
Acres. 
Grand Junction; Colo.s2e-ee seen bis 


MESA SERIES. 


In origin, mode of formation, and topographic features the soils of 
the Mesa series are similar to those of the Billings and the Fruita series. 
They consist of former flood-plain deposits now existing as old ele- 
vated river terraces or mesa lands. The surface is often rough and — 
hilly. The soils generally vary from light gray to chocolate-brown in 
color, are friable to compact in structure, and are underlain by shale 
and sandstone rock. They are sometimes poorly drained and impreg- 
nated with alkali in small local depressions. s 

Mesa fine sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish to chocolate-brown fine — 
sandy loam, of light friable and often porous and leachy structure, — 
extending to a depth of from 4 to 20 feet or more and underlain | 
shale and sandstone. The type occurs as elevated level to broken and — 
hilly mesa lands, often marked by gravel-strewn bluff lines. It con-— 
sists probably of old flood-plain deposits derived from sedimentary, 
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"granitic, and Perens rocks, and modified by subsequent erosion and 
wolian agencies. The soil, when within the reach of irrigation, is best’ 
aes to fruits and tilled crops. 


DememnNee 2. of... s ee. ee 0 1 3 18 21 31 25 
Acres. 
Grind Junction Colo.:..-.....%.. 34, 432 


_ Mesaclayloam.—The soil consists of a stiff, plastic, refractory and com- 
_ pact reddish to chocolate-brown clay loam, usually from 4 to 6 feet in 
depth and underlain by sandy and gravelly material grading to shale 
and sandstone. The type occurs in depressions and is probably formed 
largely of the finer wash from the Mesa fine sandy loam. It is generally 
_ free from alkali, productive, and well adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, 
and grains. 

: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

ee eee: S555... ....---'-- eer 2S MI 2 oe) chad ac 87 

Acres. 

2 Gran criuinectionCOlOn sates eee 2,240 

Mesa celay.—The soil is a sticky clay of rather heavy texture and of 
compact, refractory structure, puddling and baking upon exposure and 
difficult to till. It is of light-gray to a dark slaty color, from 1 to 6 feet 
or more in depth, and is underlain by shale rock. The type occurs upon 
elevated mesa lands of slightly undulating or nearly level to rough hilly 
outline, broken by perpendicular cliffs, and is partially residual in origin, 
being derived from the underlying shale. Local depressions are often 
‘unproductive because of the accumulation of seepage waters. Where 
_ well drained the soil is adapted to the production of alfalfa and sugar 
beets. 


a 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SiO} (Uh) 8 eee 0 3 1 4 6 43 43 
; Acres. 
Grandaunervion,.COlos..:-2-.--- 22,464 


SAN LUIS SERIES. 


The material forming the San Luis series was derived originally from 
voleanic rocks, principally trachyte, and represents ancient lacustrine 
sediments or lake beds, more or less modified by subsequent alluvial 
wash, wind-drifting, and weathering. The soils occupy filled valleys as 
broad, nearly level, or gently sloping plains, the surface being broken 


B--) 


: 


carne ch 
* 
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only by small mounds or ridges or by forms produced by wind-drifting. 
They occur as small irregular to broad, extensive areas, often gravelly, 
the gravel consisting of medium to fine fragments. The soils are of 
reddish-brown color, porous structure, and are underlain by sands and 
coarse, rounded gravel. The lower lying bodies are often subject to 
injury from seepage and accumulation of alkali from irrigation upon 


























higher adjacent soils. 

San Luis sand.—The soil is a coarse to medium incoherent, loose, red- 
dish-brown sand containing a large proportion of fine gravel, and under- 
lain at a depth of from 2 to 4 feet by a coarser material which can not be 
penetrated with the auger. The soil is composed of minute fragments of 
voleanic rock, and is light and easily shifted by the wind. In origin it 
is without doubt a lacustrine deposit and the generally level surface is 
crossed by minor ridges thought to be the result of varying deposition 
taking place in currents of different velocities. There are also some 
dunes from 1 to 6 feet high. These irregularities are a great hindrance 
to cultivation and irrigation. The drainage is excessive and constant 
irrigation is necessary. This has swamped some areas, and brought 
about the rise of alkali over large tracts of the type. Much of the origi- _ 
nally productive land has been abandoned for this reason. Fair crops — 
of the small grains are grown. The yield per acre of wheat is 15 to 30 
bushels; of oats from 20 to 40. | Pease are grown for pasture and for hay. 


1 & $$ 4 =e 


DOL: (4) Pee cee see eee 10: 2226, ela 19 12 10 8 
Acres. 
San Luis Valley, Colo....<...... 136 ,960 


San Luis sandy loam.—The soil is a coarse gravelly reddish-brown ~ 
loam from 18 inches to 3 feet deep, resting on a subsoil of almost pure. 
gravel andsand,which extends toindeterminate depths. Nearthe moun- — 
tains the surface soil is shallower, more sticky, and the gravel larger and 
more waterworn. Heavier phases of the soil are known locally as 
“adobe.” The type occupies imperceptibly sloping plains, the surface 
of which is broken by many knolls and ridges from 8 inches to not mo a 
than 2 feet in height. The soil is a lacustrine deposit. Near the moun-_ 
tains the soil is Well drained and free from alkali. The lower areas are 
filled with alkali. Nearly all the cultivated areas are sown to cereals 


and pease. It is well adapted to these crops and also to potatoes and 
truck crops. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
0 eS 7 19 ? My Ge we ae 
0 Ne 2 5 1 6 rH | 52 6 
Acres. 
San Luis Valley, Colo.......... 196 ,992 


San Luis loam.—The soil is a plastic and sticky reddish-brown loam 
containing some gravel, 24 to 36 inches deep, resting on a subsoil of 
_ sand or sandy loam, beneath which occurs sand and gravel. The sur- 
_ face is level and uniform and well adapted to irrigation. The soil is a 
lacustrine deposit formed by further breaking down of materials of San 
_ Luis sandy loam, contains more or less alkali, and is not at present cul- 
tivated. When irrigated the soil produces a good crop of wild hay and 
_ would be well adapted to the grain crops. 


+ As Meee Saat Be ay Crary Seg a | 
0 eS i Lente Man | pes OS PLOT tir ie M34 


San Luis Valley, Colo............. 9,088 


LAUREL SERIES. 


The soils of the Laurel series occupy low, nearly level or slightly slop- 
ing stream terraces and river flood plains, or more elevated slopes adja- 
cent to intermittent streams subject to flood. They consist of recent 
alluvial sediments deposited from the turbid flood waters of wide, shal- 
low, shifting streams traversing elevated valleys, plains, or plateaus. 
The soils vary in color from light-gray to reddish-brown or black, ac- 
cording to position and the quantity of organic matter present, and 
are Often poorly drained and filled with alkali. 

_ Laurel fine sand.—The soil is a micaceous fine sand of light-gray to 
__ reddish-brown color and loose, porous structure. It is from 1 to 6 feet 
‘or more in depth and is underlain by coarser river sands and gravels or 
sometimes by heavier alluvial deposits. The type frequently occurs in 
a ong, narrow bodiescovering river flood plains and lower stream terraces 
and is often cut by sloughs, stream channels, or depressions and slight 
‘Tidges, and is subject to overflow. It consists of recent stream deposits 
and generally shows considerable variation in texture and structure. 
It frequently supports a considerable growth of willows and cottonwood. 
The soil is sometimes used for alfalfa and truck crops. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil (Ly 7. eee see 0 1 4 64 23 5 3 
SuDsous¢L)caaces cee ees 0 1 5 75 17 1 1 
Acres. 
Grand Junction, Colocee..). -.ewe =e 3, 008 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo... -. a 5, 952 
Sarpy County, Nebr....-..i. <5 5, 440 


Laurel sandy loam.—The soil is an alluvial sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam 2 to 6 feet deep, light-yellow to black in color, and is underlain by 
waterworn gravel and sand. The surface is usually level and is marked 
by sloughs, old river channels, and swampy areas due to seepage from 
irrigating ditches. Except where affected by alkali, the soil is excellent 
for grain, vegetables, and fruits. 











1 2 ¢ 4 5 6 7 
Soil’ (11) Wet. a See eee coe 1 6 rf 23 25 25 13 
SuDsoil(6) a. ce aceite 6 18 16 27 14 11 8 
Acres. Acres. 
Billings, Motte. a. cach eee 8, 882. | Greeley, Colo 22> ey =e oan 33, 792 
Garden City, Kans............ 16,000 | Laramie, Wyo... 22 ccneueeueen 29, 440 
Grand Junction, Colo......-... 3,072.) San Luis, Colo Soeaeee ae, b 35, 776 


Laurel fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-gray to brown fine sandy 
loam from 0 to 15 inches in depth, resting on a lighter colored material - 
slightly more sandy than the soil. The type occupies low, flat areas bor- 
dering streams and is purely alluvial in origin. It isnot subject to over- 
flow and in general is well drained. The soil is best adapted to corn 
and alfalfa, which sometimes suffer from drought, owing to the loose, 
porous nature of the soil. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUS) Ae ea eee 0 1 3 36 32 18 9 
SuUbs0il (3) ee. oe eee 0 uf 3 30 33 22 10 
Acres 
Russell) Kans: = 3 soe 22 eee C 8,832 
Sarpy County, Nebr .......<... 5,760 


Laurel loam.—The soil is a rather heavy dark-brown or dark-gray 3 
loam varying considerably in texture. The color usually becomcs — 
lighter as the depth increases. It is usually underlain by waterworn | : 
gravel or sand at from 3 to 6 feet and is frequently interstratified with | 





a Mapped as Hera fine sand. 
b Mapped as Rio Grande sandy loam. 
¢ Mapped as Lincoln sandy loam. 
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layers of sandy loams and silt loams of yellowish, gray, or mottled 
colors. The soil is of porous structure, readily permeable to water and 
sometimes of a leachy character. The type occurs in long, narrow 
strips covering stream bottoms or lower stream terraces, and when 
well drained and not subject to destructive overflow is adapted to 
alfalfa, sugar beets, grains, etc. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


ES Rae ae a 0 2 3 10 Bp ell 21 
0 ey Ds 1 5 One ol 20 reo 15 
Acres. 
Garden City Kans a eo els 8, 704 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo.. @ 37,760 
VLC ITU Aiye COTS teens een b 45, 568 


Laurel clay loam.—The soil is a sticky, plastic black loam contain- 
ing considerable gravel, resting on a subsoil of sand and gravel which 
extends to undetermined depths. The soil contains considerable 
_ organic matter and is found along small streams and in depressions. 
The type is formed partially from materials brought by the streams 
from the mountains and partially by the further disintegration of the 
materials forming the adjacent soils. The soil is very difficult to culti- 
vate. When wet it is a sticky mass of mud and when dry it bakes 
similarly to the adobes of the Pacific coast. It is not esteemed a very 
desirable soil for grain or alfalfa and at present is used mainly for 
_ pasturage. The drainage: is rather poor and would be difficult to 
_ improve. 


30 (Oh Aa ease 2 5 3 9 14 36 31 
Acres. 
San Luis Valley, Colo.-..-..-- c 23, 104 


Laurel loam adobe.—The soil consists of a reddish-brown or choco- 
late-brown loam of rather heavy texture and usually of compact, 
_ refractory, impervious adobe structure, exhibiting pronounced puddling 
tendencies. It is very sticky when wet and bakes and checks into 
cubical blocks upon exposure. The soil often contains a noticeable 
“quantity of coarse sand and fine gravel and generally extends to a 
depth of from 3 to 6 feet or more and is underlain by sandy loam, 





a Mapped as Santiago silt loam. 
b Mapped as Arkansas loam. 
c Mapped as Rio Grande loam. 
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sand, and gravel. The type occurs upon lower stream terraces, 
river-bottom lands, and along the trough of small tributary stream 
valleys. The surface is generally level, frequently marked by willow 
or other tree growth,and is cut bystream channels. It consists of stream 
deposits modified by weathering and wash from adjacent heavy soils, 
and is in places subject to overflow or to injury from the accumulation 
of alkali or seepage waters. Where well drained and free from alkali 
it is well adapted to the production of grains, sorghum, alfalfa, or 


sugar beets. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOU Cyr ee cee eee eee eee 3 5 4 11 27 33 17 
Subsolh() ieee eee cee 1 2 2 9 15 45 26 
Acres. 
Garden City, Kans2-.45--ee esse a 1,472 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN VALLEYS, PLATEAUS, 
AND PLAINS. 


Finney sandy loam.—The soil is a medium to fine sandy loam rang- 
ing in depth from a few inches to several feet, and is always underlain 
by a silt loam, sometimes quite heavy and usually extending to a 
great depth. The type is formed largely of wind-blown sandy material 
overlying Plains marl. Since the deposition of the sand weathering 
has produced marked effects on the texture of the soil, which contains 
a good percentage of clay and silt. It is free from alkali, but the sub- 
soil contains considerable lime. The surface of the type is generally 
rolling, especially in upland areas. It has good drainage and by — 
reason of the heavy subsoil it has also an excellent moisture-holding — 
capacity. Sorghum and alfalfa are the crops principally grown. 
Much of this type is used for grazing. 


1 ”. 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUS) 22eh ace o le ee eee 1 8 11 23 20 25 12 
SUDSOl! (2) 5 ee ee ee 0 1 1 eae: 19 53 20 
Acres. 
Garden City; Kanss. coe eee 6, 272 


Fort Collins loam.—The soil is a dark-brown or reddish-brown to 
almost black loam from 4 to 12 inches in depth and is underlain by a 
layer of heavy loam from 1 to 4 feet in thickness, beneath which the 
subsoil grades into a light loam similar to the surface soil and extending — 











@ Mapped as Colorado adobe. 
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_ toa depth of 6 feet or more. The soil becomes very sticky when wet, 
and bakes badly, often breaking into rough cubical blocks upon ex- 
posure after puddling. The surface is generally level, though occa- 
sionally slightly rolling or undulating, and sometimes pitted by erosion 
and cut by small intermittent streams. This is for the most part a 
_ residual type formed by the weathering in place of clayey or shaly 
__ sandstones and sandy shales. The soil is well adapted to wheat, oats, 
_ barley, alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes, and apples. 
1 2 3 f 5 6 7 
0. 2 TieSeOet) Dende (eso ese. herd 
: Acres. 
ECL eGOlO sei 21 es 3. eee ee 14, 144 

Finney clay.—The soii isa dark tenacious clay from 2 to 6 feet deep, 
overlying a silt loam or Plains marl of great depth. When dry, large 
_ cracks, often 2 inches or more in width, occur in the soil. The type is 
found mostly in upland prairies, occupying small local depressions 
known as “buffalo wallows,” the soil being formed by the wash from 
the surrounding higher levels. It has no agricultural value, and the 
areas are usually covered with a poor quality of swamp grass. 

: Me cise p ob hy aed aie BOP te 
Soll 0 1 1 4 14 41 39 


Se (a 0 1 0 1 14. 59. 25 
Acres 
(arden City, Kans, «2.02.4: foe 8 2, 240 


SOILS OF THE ARID SOUTHWEST. 


The soils of the arid Southwest are mainly of colluvial, alluvial, and 
lacustrine origin, modified by the addition of recent stream sediments. 
They occupy mountain foot slopes, alluvial fans, débris aprons, or 
sloping plains of filled valleys, sloping or nearly level plains, and bottoms 
_ of stream valleys or sinks and drainage basins. The principal colluvial 
soils of this region are also common to the Pacific coast. The climate 
of the arid Southwest is characterized by semitropical desert conditions, 
and where the soils are not capable of irrigation they have little or no 
present agricultural value. 
ay INDIO SERIES. 
The Indio series occurs in desert valleys, covering sloping valley plains, 
upper valley slopes at the foot of mountain ranges and mountain 
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foot slopes. The soils are derived mainly from granitic rocks, mingled 
with some shale and sandstone material, and are formed by coliuvial 
and alluvial wash from intermittent or torrential streams, and in cer- 
tain cases have been deposited in the waters and modified by the 
shore deposits of ancient lakes or bays. They are generally of light 
color and porous structure, usually underlain by coarser sands and 
eravels, and their surface is rough and hilly, searred by the channels of 
intermittent streams, or drifted by winds. 

Indio gravelly loam.—The soil is a gravelly loam, about 2 feet deep, 
and is underlain by clay to a depth of 6 feet or more. In some of the 
areas the interstitial material becomes quite sandy. The gravel con- 
sists of agate, quartz, chert, limestone, granite, obsidian, and indurated 
clay, varying in size from 1 inch to 5 or 6 inches in diameter. The type 
represents old beach lines or alluvial cones. In the lighter phases the 
soil contains little alkali, but elsewhere the alkali content is high. The 
soil is subject in places to destructive erosions by mountain floods, and 
much of it lies too high or is too rough for cultivation. When irrigable 
and not too alkaline it is suitable for fruits and vegetables. 


1 2 3 4 5) Gon aa 
SO (h) SS. Ss eos 2 8 12 39 13 7 16 
Subsoil ne eeeeeee ce 1 3 3 12 5 25 Di 
Acres. 
Imperial\Calo’ 2 2 2) eee a 43,328 


Indio sand.—The soil consists of a medium to rather coarse sand cf 
light-gray color and loose, porous structure, and is composed of slightly 
rounded quartz particles, mingled with micaceous and granitic material. 
It is usually 6 feet or more in depth and is underlain by coarser material 
of the same character. The type occurs upon sloping valley plains and 


covers extensive areas of the higher slopes skirting the mountains. The — 


higher bodies are formed mainly by wash from the adjacent mountains, 


distributed over sloping fans and débris aprons by intermittent streams. — 
The lower lying bodies consist of old beach sands mingled with and 


modified by alluvial and colluvial mountain wash. The more ele- — 
vated areas are generally gravelly, sometimes strewn with bowlders, and — 
are of rough, broken outline. The soil is well drained and free from 


alkali, but generally lies above the limits of irrigation, andis therefore : 


of no aencuinirnl value. 








Acres. 
Indio. Cal ../2. 2-3) eae 650, 112 
A as aap ora ven loam. b Mapped as Fresno sand. 
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ee: Indio fine sand.—The soil is a light-gray micaceous sand, usually of 
loose, friable structure and of fine sandy texture, but sometimes of a 
7 rather heavy, loamy nature. It is from 3 to 6 feet in depth and is un- 
deriain by coarse sand. The type occurs upon lower and intermedi- 
, ateuniformly sioping plains formed by erosion from adjacent mountains. 
The surface is marked by minor scoriations and wind-formed ridges. 
With the exception of the lower lying bodies it is well drained and 
_ free from aikaii and is adapted to grains, sweet potatoes, melons, ete. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 q 


> SOU (CS) 4. i. a ar pee ee Se 0 1 2 19 £5 20 18 
Subsoil (2) eee a 0 1 1 iS) 35 33 16 
Acres. 
ilvaxalicay TOPE W lel ayer Mt aueiae ee Be Rea ee a 36, 032 


> 
_ Indio fine sandy loam.—This is a fine sandy loam subject to consid- 
erable variation in texture, of micaceous, porous, friable structure and 
of slate color. It is from 2} to 5 feet in depth and is underlain by sandy 
Ieamorsand. The type covers extensive areas over lower valley plains. 
It was probably deposited in the waters of an ancien. bay or an arm of 
the sea, but has subsequently suffered considerable modification through 
the erosive and distributing forces of winds and intermittent streams, 
the surface being now rather rough and badly wind drifted. The soil 
possesses marked capillary powers and the lower lying bodies are often 


1 2 3 4 5 6 q 


S61 OA 0 1 3 24 40 19 14 
BPUTGHONINGA) (s/he ok sae ee - eas 0 1 4 24 28 26 16 
Acres. 
PALO sa louse teeth nee ce. fee otk b 42, 432 


GILA SERIES. 


The Gila series consists of recent stream deposits derived from a va- 
riety of rocks and occurs over river flood plains and lower stream-formed 
terraces. The soils of this series are generally subject to overflow, and 
we often eroded or modified by torrential floods, cut by stream chan- 
els, more or less wind-drifted, and frequently covered with dense 
thickets of willows, cottonwoods, mesquite, canaigre, or other small 


: 
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| 


i 
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a Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Fresno sandy loam. 
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timber or bushes. They are of light to dark brown color. The soils of — 
this series are sometimes interstratified with minor layers of heavier 
sediments and are distinguished from those of the Imperial series by 
being underlain at varying depths by coarse river sands and gravels. 

Gila fine sand.—This is a rather coarse, porous, incoherent fine sand of 
yellowish to reddish-brown color, generally from 3 to 6 feet or more in 
depth, underlain by coarser river sands and gravels or bowlders. The 
type lies along rivers, by which its materials have been transported. The 
soil has been blown about by the winds and the surface is generally 
covered with dunes. The characteristic vegetation consists of mesquite, 
willow, canaigre, yucca, and cottonwood. The soil is often calcareous 
and frequently contains smail quantities of alkali, although not enough 
to injure plants. It is generaily well drained and is adapted to truck, 
fruit, melons, potatoes, root crops, and sometimes alfalfa. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
















Ol (5). sess eho 0 1 5 48 30 11 4 
Acres. 
Pecos Valley, N. Mex....-..-... a2,810 
Salt River Valley, Ariz.....-.- @13, 960 
Yum 9; VATIZ- = oe se eee ee b 14, 272 


Gila fine sandy loam.c—The soil is a loose, friable, porous fine sandy 
loam of light-gray to reddish-brown color, from 3 to 6 feet or more in — 
depth, and is underlain by coarser sands and gravels. Layers of heavier % 
sediments sometimes appear in the subsoil. The type occurs as long — 
and narrow to broader bodies covering lower valley plains and stream 
bottoms. The surface is frequently wind blown, cut by stream chan- — 
nels, and covered with brush or timber growth. The soil possesses high 
capillary power, and is usually well drained and free from alkali, except — 
upon lower lying bodies subject to stream overflow or seepage from — 
higher elevations. It is generally adapted to alfalfa, truck, and fruit — 
crops. 


1 Me 3 4 5 6 7 
SOU\(8) 420. ee oe eee ee 0 0 0 5 32 49 10 
Subsoil(3) =. oe eee 0 0 1 23 26 33 
Acres. 
Salt River Valley, Ariz........ 18, 578 
Solomonsville, Ariz. .._.......- a6, 720 
Yuma, Ariz.--Cal- eee d18, 496 





a Mapped as Pecos sand. 
6 Mapped as Imperial sand. d Mapped as Imperial sandy loam. 
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Gila loam.—This is a loam approaching in. texture a fine to very 
_ fine sandy loam. The soil is from 3 to 20 feet deep, and is nearly 
always underlain by a coarser sand or by river gravel. In some in- 
stances areas of shallow soil have a stratum of heavier material between 
__ the surface covering of fine sandy loam and the underlying sand. It 
is avalley or bottom type occurring usually as long, narrow bodies 
adjacent to streams. The sandy subsoil insures good drainage where 
_ there is an outlet for the ground water. The surface is level or slightly 
__ ridged by wind drifting and stream erosion, and the soil is composed of 
sediments deposited by annual flood waters. Some areas of this soil 
~ contain small quantities of alkali. It is a good soil for all crops suit- 
able to the climate, especially for alfalfa. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
“Soll! (cD) 256 ae 0 0 0 5 34 48 12 
‘S100 ostoyt OR) a rrr 0 2 2 19 31 33 in| 
Acres. 
solomonsville; AtTiz.. 2.2.2.2... 29,600 
DISTT yy ATI Z wea oe Be ors Si ean b 38,848 
Mrmperisiis Cale: see ston aoe a 30,784 


Gila silt loam.—The soil is a gray to brown silt loam containing con- 
siderable clay, from 12 to 30 inches deep, and usually underlain by 
sand, but in rare instances by loam or clay. It is a valley or bottom 
type occupying low places such as the beds of former river channels, 
flood plains, or drainage depressions. The soil is composed of sedi- 
‘ments deposited by overflow waters. It is often subject to overflow, 
‘and sometimes poorly drained and filled with alkali. It is a rich soil, 
easily cultivated, and is adapted to a variety of crops suitable to the 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
C07 (eee 0 0 0 2 8 ihe 
DEO BRO) eas acts ses} 0 2 12 55 23 6 2 
Acres 
VAM TULA ACL Zia ta cise aiala gee aa ¢ 12,672 





; a4 Mapped as Gila fine sandy loam. ; 
_ bMapped as Gila fine sandy loam in survey of 1902. Mapped as Imperial fine 


sandy loam in survey of 1904. ; é 
¢Mapped as Santiago silt loam in survey of 1902. Mapped ds Imperial silt 


loam in survey of 1904. 
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Gila clay loam.—The. soil is a sticky plastic clay loam of chocolate- 
brown color, containing considerable organic matter. It-is from 3 to 6 
feet or more in depth, and is generally underlain by sand, but some- 
times by minor strata of heavy sediments, which are in turn underlain 
by sands. It is an extensive type of wide distribution. The surface is 
generally nearly level and above present stream overflow. The soil is 
fairly well drained, but is frequently filled with alkah. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil; (5) 2k 26s Se se Pees 0 0 1 5 14 47 33 
Subsoili(2) ees. ee eee 0 0 0 1 6 60 33 
Acres. 
Y tima,, “Aiviz.-Cals fee: = eee a 24,384 


Gila clay. b>—The soil is a dark-brown to black sticky plastic clay of 
compact adobelike structure, puddling readily and checking upon 
exposure. It is from 1 to 3 feet in depth and is underlain by sandy 
loam, fine sand, or fine sandy loam. The type usually occurs as bodies 
of level surface, often of small extent, covering flood-plain depressions, 
slough and jagoon bottoms, and stream beds. It is generally subject 
to overflow, and frequently poorly drained and filled with alkali. In 
the Salt River Valley it is probably formed largely from sediments of 
prehistoric irrigation with muddy water. 









3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 : 
SOL. (OQ) ehn. Ge eee eee 0 1 2 7 21 33 31 S| 
Subsoll (4.4 bys see ee eke f) 0 1 20 » 30 eieeeeam 
Acres. 
Salt River Valley, Ariz......... 13, 655 
Yuma, Ariz.-Calso eee 4, 096 


IMPERIAL SERIES. 


The Imperial series consists of old marine or lacustrine sediments 
more or less covered or modified by subsequent river overflow deposits. _ 
The soil types of this series are derived from a variety of rocks and 
usually occur as extensive bodies covering low, level, or slightly sloping 
valley floors. Unlike the soils of the Gila series they are underlain to 
great depths by heavy sediments of close and more or less impervious 
nature. The surface is sometimes marked by bluff or shore lines, 
slough or other stream channels, and is. usually considerably modified 









ae aie CP Ad thant 





@ Mapped as Imperial loam. b Mapped as Salt River adobe. 
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_ by wind drifting. The soils are generally of light or reddish color, and 
___ in the heavier members are frequently poorly drained and filled with 
alkali. 

Imperial sand.a—The soil consists of medium to rather fine sand 
about 5 feet deep and is generally underlain by loam or clay. The 
soil is generally well drained and free from harmful quantities of alkali, 
but the loam or clay subsoil contains alkali in excess, which will rise to 
the surface should excessive irrigation be practiced. The soil is 
adapted to any of the crops suited to the climate. i 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
mole)... 2. - pdou aera 0 Sey e220 oda 4. 0 2 
UBOLN Lie aoe). ok <2 gf es 0 0 1 55 32 5 8 
Acres. 
dnmperial, Calos nr Sra tt ose eae toe 1,792 


Imperial sandy loam.b>—The soil is a fine-grained sandy loam 3 
feet deep and is underlain by clay orloam. The type has been formed of 
the coarsest sediments carried by the Colorado River. The surface is 
_ irregular and covered with dunes. Where free from excessive alkali the 
_ soil is adapted to any crop suited to the southern arid regions. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SHON (AR) fits es ea 0 0 0 12 30 Bie oe Pe 
Silos Ce eae 0 0 0 8 22 45 26 
Acres. 
MIMI LIAL AES aye rata vicamae 126 ,656 


Imperial clay loam.—The soil consists of a fine-grained sticky clay 
loam with an average depth of 5 feet, and is underlain by clay or clay 
loam. The soil is very productive, but frequently contains an excess of 
alkali salts. Drainage of this soil is costly and difficult on account of its 
close structure. When free from alkali it is adapted to most of the crcps 
suited to the climate, but as it is likely to pack, annual or cultivated 


_ crops will prove most profiable. 
Acres. 


imperial, Cale 0.2 tone 5.5 ecee 341 ,056 


BY 


_ Imperial clay.—This is a heavy clay soil with a depth of 6 feet or 
more. The surface is usually level, though in places small dunes are 
‘seen. It is derived from deposition of the finest river sediment. When 








a See also Gila fine sand, p. 226. 
b See also Gila fine sandy loam, p.226. 
¢ Mapped as Imperial loam. 
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dry and in its natural state, it exists in hard cakes and lumps. In dry- 
ing after irrigation the soil becomes very hard and cracks intersect the 
surface in all directions. It is difficult to till and is often filled with 
alkali and is but little cultivated. It is best adapted to the production 
of sorghum and millet. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Soil.(9)2 Se.2-2 oa eae ces 0 0 0 3 10 35 50 

Subspil (OQ) 2 Berea ee eee 0 0 0 5 5 35 56 
Acres. 
§ Imperial, Cals oils. 52.8 sen eee 33,792 
Indio; Cal 4 vis. see ee ee 13,120 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE ARID SOUTHWEST. 


Pecos conglomerate.—This is a sandy loam toa depth of 2 feet con- 
taining a high percentage of rounded gravel, resting upon conglomerate 
or gravel beds. The type occupies bench lands and bluffs. The soil is 
derived from disintegration of conglomerate beds, is well drained and 
free from alkali salts, and readily transmits seepage waters. It is not 
adapted to agriculture at present. 

1 2 (3 4.3 p a 


Oil) (2) Sacre ae ee rete 0 1 2 13 43 19 18 
Acres. 
Pecos Valley, iN. Mex cone ees 11,680 


Yuma sand.—The soil is a rather compact, coarse to medium or fine 
sand containing sufficient finer material to give it a slightly loamy char- 
acter. When dry it has the appearance of a sand, but upon irrigation it 
becomes almost a sandy loam. It is underlain at a depth of from 2 to 6 
feet by a succession of layers in which the soil particles are slightly ce- 
mented, the binding material being calcium carbonate, nodules of which 
are also found in the subsoil. The subsoil to a great depth is of the 
same sandy nature as the surface. This soil is found on mesa lands and 
is generally level, smooth, and well drained, but where the texture is 
finer small dunes may be found. Nearly all of this mesa soil contains 
some alkali, but not usually in harmful quantities. It is adapted to cit- 
rus fruits, figs, grapes, garden vegetables, melons, etc. 


1 2 3 4 5 


mr) 
~ 


Soil (3) 
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Pecos sandy loam.—The soil is a fine-grained gray sandy loam 30 
inches deep. The subsoil is a gray light loam, slightly heavier than the 
_ soij. The type occupies high, level valley land, is derived from lacus- 
trine deposits, and is well drained and generally free from alkali. This is 
recognized as the best general farming land of the localities in which it 


occurs. 
1 2 3 a. 5) 6 


oa Te Ur Ba Msscas he Oey Pata - ¢ 
Acres. 
RecosaValley, N= Mex... 2. 222 24,770 
EVOS Woe) lapINes Max) ew ek he 11,540 


Roswell fine sandy loam.—The soil is a heavy gray fine sandy loam 
about 12 inches deep. The subsoil is a light loam underlain by clay at 
a depth of 5 feet. The type occupies level second-bottom land derived 
_ from lacustrine deposits, is poorly drained, and often contains alkali. 
_ Where drained and free from alkali it is considered a good farming soil. 
EEE OURS EY oe ei aii Sey, 

UUs (ANE Sn a ea 0 0 1 15 32 24 16 


Acres. 
Pecos Valley, N. Mex ......2-.-: a 9,090 


Roswell loam.—The type consists of a loam about 4 feet deep, under- 
lain byaclayloam and clay. It is formed of old lacustrine deposits occur- 
_ ring upon low, level. bench land. The soil is naturally poorly drained 
: and contains alkali, but when well drained and free from alkali it is 
recognized as well adapted to general farm crops. 


Acres. 
Pecos Valley,aN 2 Mex sce occ 2,730 


Glendale clay loam.—The soil is a clay loam 6 feet or more in depth, 
_ of fine texture, eroding vertically, and of compact, adobelike structure. 
The type occupies the level plain forming a low divide between Salt 
_ River and Agua Fria River, Arizona, and has been formed by wash from 
Cave Creek. The soil is generally well drained and free from alkali. It 
is adapted to grain and alfalfa, and the lighter phases to fruit. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
SEOUL WAY ea eae 0 1 2 5 21 42 23 
Ge a 0 2 2 Sp. ba) -o9u 412 
eA Cres: 
Salt River ores WAT Zpavee eee b pase 





a Mapped as Roswell Pena. foam. b Renata as Glendale loess. 
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SOILS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The soils of the Pacific coast, including those of the coastal and inte- 
rior mountain ranges, foothills, and valleys, have been classified into a 
number of series varying in field characteristics, topography, origin and 
mode of formation, and agricultural-importance. They range from 
residual and colluvial soils of the mountain sides, foot slopes and foot- 
hills, to deep and extensive river flood plain and delta sediments. 
and ancient and modern shore and marine and lacustrine deposits. 
While some of these series are confined to a single coastal or interior 
mountain range or valley, others are of wider range and extend over 
several different physiographic regions. The value of these soils and 
their adaptation to crops is dependent largely upon the possibilities of 
irrigation and upon local climatic conditions of rainfall and temperature, 
all of which are to a great extent dependent upon topography. They 
range in agricultural importance from those devoted only to extensive 
grain farming to the most valuable and intensively cultivated lands 
devoted to citrus and deciduous fruits, vines, small fruits, and other 
special crops. 

SIERRA SERIES. 


These are residual soils derived from weathering in place of granit’c 
rocks, diabase, and more or less altered rocks, such as amphibolites, 
slates, serpentine, and volcanic materials, with a slight admixture of 
colluvial and alluvial material from the same sources. They are pre- 
vailingly of light-red to deep-red color, and generally of somewhat com- 
pact structure. They are underlain by parent rocks sometimes sepa- 
rated from the overlying soil by a thin stratum of adobelike material. 
The soils are frequently very shallow and marked by abundant rock 
outcrops, bowlders, and rough, rocky areas unsuitable for agriculture. 
The soils of this series occupy rolling and frequently mountainous dis- 
tricts and foothills, usually support a more or less heavy growth of 
brush and forest trees, and are generally well drained. . This series cov- 
ers large areas of valuable fruit and grazing lands along the western 
slope and base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California. 

Sierra stony loam.—This type is derived from volcanic andesitic 
breccias and mud flows. The soil is a heavy loam of smooth silty tex- 
ture and compact structure, frequently gravelly, generally dark in color 
at the surface, but sometimes grading into light red below. The soil is 
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from 6 to 30 inches deep, and is underlain by voleanic muds and brec- 

cias. " The type generally occupies flat-topped ridges or elevated, nearly 

level table-lands. The surface is generally strewn with rounded ande- 

sitic cobbles and bowlders. The type somctimes supports a sparse 

_ growth of brush or timber, but is usually treeless. It is frequently 

poorly drained in local Berreeong. The scil is usually shallow and 
unproductive, and is used for grazing purposes. 
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Sierra sandy loam.—The soil is a coarse sandy loam of granitic origin 
_marked by the presence of a large proportion of light-colored angular 
rock particles of the size of fine gravel. It is generally plastic when wet 
_and has a somewhat compact structure, but is friable under cultivation. 
‘The color of the soil is light red or reddish gray. The soil is generally 
underlain at a depth of from a few inches to several feet by a thin zone of 
dark-red adobe similar in texture to the overlying soil and grading into 
underlying parent granitic rock. The type occupies rolling foothills 
and sometimes precipitous mountain slopes and is frequently marked by 
rounded masses of the outcropping rock. The areas of this type 
are generally well drained, except for occasional small local spots. The 
type is well adapted to citrus fruits, peaches, cherries, plums, small 


fruits, and grapes. 
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Sierra clay loam.—The soil is a bright to dark red clay loam of fine, 
smooth, silky texture, sticky and plastic when wet and slightly given to 
puddling, but is generally friable under cultivation. The soil varies in 
depth from a few inches to several feet, the average depth being about 
36 inches. It is frequently gravelly, the gravel consisting of rather fine 
flat or angular rock fragments and chips. The type is derived chiefly 
from the weathering of diabase, limestone, and amphibolites, which 
vl nderlie the soil. It covers extensive areas of foothill slopes and is fre- 


ently precipitous and marked by rock outcrop and mountainous 
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topography. The type is often quite heavily timbered. Drainage is 
generally good, although in local depressions occurring along ravines the 
soil is frequently cold and wet. The type is devoted to grazing and 
erowing hay and grains. In favorable locations it is well adapted to 
peaches, cherries, and other deciduous and small fruits. 
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Sierra sandy adobe.—The soil is a red adobe of compact, close struc- 
ture, tenacious when wet and checking upon exposure. It is subject to 
much variation in depth and is underlain by disintegrating granite. 
This type is similar in origin, texture, topography, drainage features, 
etc., to the Sierra sandy loam. The soil is adapted to dry farming to 
grain along lower and less pronounced slopes and is excellent for fruits — 
when irrigated. 
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Sierra loam adobe.—The soil is a dark-red heavy loam of close, com- 
pact adobe structure, very sticky when wet, readily puddled, and check- 
ing upon exposure. The soil varies in depth from only a few inches to 
several feet, the adobe structure being more pronounced in the lowe 
depths. The type owes its origin generally to the weathering of gabbro- 
diorite rock, which underlies the soil and frequently outcrops in angular, 
rugged ledges over extensive areas. It usually occurs on high, rugged 
hills and intervening valleys and is frequently covered with a dense 
growth of brush or small timber. In favorably located areas where the 
soil is deep it possesses well-developed moisture-retaining properties” 
and is adapted to grains, hay, and grapes with or without irrigation. 
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«Mapped as Sierra adobe. b Mapped as Sierra loam. 
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MARICOPA SERIES. 





The Maricopa series consists of unassorted colluvial and only partially 
assorted alluvial material formed by soil creep and direct washing from 
the mountain sides and by the deposits of intermittent, shifting, torren- 
tial streams. The soils of this series are derived from a variety of rocks, 
but generally from those of granitic and volcanic character. They 
occupy mountain-foot slopes, delta cones or fans, débris aprons, and 
sloping plains of filled valleys and also occur in stream valleys as the 
product of a series of minor secondary fans or cones emerging from 
adjacent more elevated slopes or mesa lands. They are generally tree- 
less and support only a desert vegetation, except when irrigated, are 
frequently cut by arroyos, and the lighter members are usually gravelly 
and often strewn with bowlders. These soil bodies vary from small 
areas of irregular outline to broad, extensive, uniform sheets. The soils 
__ are generally of dark color and loose, porous structure. They are gen- 
erally well drained and free from alkali, and where capabie of irrigation 
are generally weil adapted to fruits, vines, and general farm crops. 

Maricopa gravelly sand.—This soil consists of a rather light to dark- 
gray sand of medium to fine texture, usually carrying an appreciable 
- quantity of coarse, sharp particles. It is generally 6 feet or more in 
depth. In its virgin condition the soil is often of a somewhat com- 
pact structure, but under cultivation it becomes of a loose and permea- 
ble character and washes readily under irrigation. The soil carries a 
large quantity of fine or small gravel of angular or subangular outline, 

usually occurring as fine angular granitic chips. This soil frequently 
7 packs firmly in roads and forms a natural macadamized surface. The 

_ type is formed largely of unassorted colluvial granitic material distrib- 
uted by torrential and intermittent mountain streams as broad, gently to 
abruptly sloping fans and débris aprons. The soil is generally well 
drained and free from alkali and when favorably situated for irrigation 
is well adapted to vine, citrus, and deciduous fruits. It is sometimes 
_ adapted to the production of vines and grains without irrigation. 
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a Mapped as Soledad gravelly sand. 
b Mapped as San Gabriel gravelly sand. 
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Maricopa gravelly loam.a—The soil of the Maricopa gravelly loam 
consists of a light-brown to dark-brown, almost black sandy loam, 
grading in texture from coarse to rather fine, and is get.erally 6 feet or 
more in depth. It is usually of loose, porous, permeable, and some- 
what leachy structure, although over limited areas it sometimes assumes 
a somewhat compact structure in its virgin condition. It carries a 
considerable quantity of fine, subangular, or waterworn gravel, and 
when less than 6 feet in depth is underlain by sands and gravel or cob- 
bles, sometimes cemented by Jime into a hardpan. The type gener- 
ally occurs as extensive soil bodies covering mountain foot slopes, roll- 
ing foothills, and broad, abrupt to gently sloping débris aprons and 
fan-shaped plains consisting of colluvial and partially assorted allu- — 
vial wash and material distributed by torrential streams. It some- 
times occurs as narrow bodies following the courses of minor intermit- 
tent streams. The surface is sometimes irregular and is often cut by 
arroyos and strewn with angular or rounded bowlders. It is derived — 
mainly from rocks of granitic character and is well drained and free | 
from alkali. Owing to its elevated position and its irregularities of 
surface, it is often incapable of irrigation and is devoted only to grazing 
or is dry-farmed to grains or vines. In California extensive areas are 
irrigated and produce heavy yields of grains, grapes, and citrus and 
stone fruits. 
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Lower |Salinas Valley, Cal... .. 69,570| San Gabriel, Cal .........220.. 415,360 — 
Salt River Valley, Ariz .....-. 51,066| San: Jose; Calis 2c ene 67,616 
San Bernardino. Osea eee 10,304] Ventura, Cal.» 225 aeueee eee d4 310 


Maricopa sand.¢—The soil consists of a light-gray to reddish-gray | ; 
sand of medium texture, usually 6 feet or more in depth, carrying con-— 
siderable coarse, sharp sandy particles, and sometimes marked in the 
lower part of the soil section by partially stratified layers of fine sands 
and loams. The soil is of a loose, porous structure and usually carries — 
more or less rounded or partially rounded gravel, the fragments grad- 
ing in size from pees to cobbles. The type consists of colluvial and 


a See also pa eS Srereil loam, p. 186; Bridger gravelly loam, p. 196; Maa 
copa fine sandy loam, p. 238; Maricopa loam, p. 238. 2 
b Mapped as Arroyo Seco sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Maricopa sandy loam. 
d Mapped as San Gabriel gravelly ioam. 
€ See also Colorado sand, p. 209. 
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2 partially assorted alluvial material distributed by intermittent streams 
_ and occurring as small, narrow bodies extending along the course of 
_ arroyos, or as broader sheets covering mountain débris aprons or 
~ smaller secondary fans, or as fan-shaped plains bordering bluff lines 
and mesa lands. The Sees is usually gently sloping, but is some- 
times broken or hilly, slightly wind-drifted, or traversed by intermit- 
_ tent stream channels or arroyos. The soil is adapted to fruits, vines, 
and general farm crops when favorably situated for irrigation. 
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_ Maricopa sandy loam.¢—The soil is a light-gray to reddish-brown 
sandy loam of medium to rather fine texture, usually 6 feet or more in 
depth, generally carrying an appreciable quantity of coarse, sharp sand 
particles, and underlain by compact sandy loam of adobelike structure, 
or marked in the lower depths by layers of sands, sandy loams, or silt 
loam. It is sometimes of compact structure, but is loose and friable 
under cultivation. The type consists of colluvial and partially assorted 
alluvial material covering mountain foot slopes, sloping plains, débris 
aprons, and sloping valley plains formed by wash from minor secondary 
fan deltas. The soil is usually well drained and free from alkali, and 
inder irrigation is generally adapted to fruits and general farm and 
‘ruck crops. 
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a Be 13 Dien Tia 18: Sa D018 
SUil0}S\0) Nb 63) 9 a oe 6 11 7 19 15 27 15 
Aeres. 
Wospaneeles; Calis. -.5.e2-s a0 13,888 
‘Shey Bxehwakehge bwevey Orn Ree ae a aes d 23,424 
Solomonsville; Ariz... 2.--...-.-- 10,368 





@ Mapped as Fresno sand, gravelly phase. 

_> Mapped as Fresno gravelly sand. 

-eSee also Bridger loam, p. 197; Colorado sandy loam, p. 210; Maricopa fine 
sandy loam, p. 238; Maricopa gravelly loam, p. 236. 


d@ Mapped as San Gabriel sandy loam. 
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Maricopa fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-brown to dark-brown 
fine sandy loam, from 3 to 6 feet or more in depth, usually containing | 
considerable waterworn gravel varying in size from small pebbles to 
cobbles. The soil is generally of loose, porous structure, and is under- 
lain by sands and rounded gravels, sometimes cemented into a caleare- 
ous hardpan. The type consists of torrential stream deposits occur- 
ring upon mountain foot slopes, mesa lands, and upper valley plains, 
and is frequently more or less modified by subsequent weathering and 
the addition of alluvial wash. The soil is well drained, free from alkali, 
and adapted under irrigation to alfalfa, grains, and citrus, deciduous, 
and small fruits. 

1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
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Maricopa loam. ‘—The soil is a chocolate-brown or dark-brown loam 
generally 6 feet or more in depth, of rather compact structure, sticky — 
when wet, and somewhat given to puddling and baking, and is under- ( 
Jain by heavier loams of compact adobe structure or by gravelly lime 
hardpan. It usually, but not always, carries considerable rather fine — ‘ 
angular or partially worn gravel. The type usually occurs as exten- 
sive soil bodies covering mesa lands, the lower margins of colluvial — 
mountain foot slopes, or lower sloping valley plains, over which it has — 
been distributed by intermittent streams traversing secondary fans. 
The surface of the higher areas is often marked by domelike elevations, z 
bluffs, or terrace lines thickly strewn with cobbles and gravel or deeply — 
cut by torrential stream channels. The lower lying areas are some- 
. times poorly drained and filled with alkali. Where capable of irriga- 
tion the soil is adapted to fruits and general farm crops. 
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a tne as Mereocs gravelly loam. 
b Mapped as Maricopa sandy loam. 
¢See also Fresno loam, p. 256. 
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_ Maricopa silt loam.—The soil is a heavy brownish silt loam with a 
depth of 6 feet or more. The soil has an exceedingly fine texture, 
crumbling to an impalpable powder when dry, but becoming very 
oy when wet. It is easily puddled, bakes upon exposure to the 



















It erodes into ‘vertical walls, washes, and gullies. Becent as very 
pall particles the occurrence of gravel on the surface is rare. The 
type occurs in valleys and along streams, and is generally level except 
where cut by washes. The native vegetation is sparse and often want- 
ing on wind-swept areas. Both surface and subdrainage is apt to 
be deficient. Some alkali accumulations occur where the soil is irri- 
gated. This soil is best adapted to alfalfa, wheat, barley, sorghum, 
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_ Maricopa clay loam.a—The soil is a reddish clay loam 6 feet or 
nore in depth, of dense, impervious structure. The type occurs upon 
the lower level valley plains, and consists of fine colluvial material 
modified by subsequent weathering and alluvial wash from higher soil 
bodies. It is generally adapted to grains, but is rather heavy and 


compact for alfalfa. 
Acres. 
Salt River Valley, Ariz.........- 8, 713 


PLACENTIA SERIES. 


The soils of the Placentia series vary considerably in origin, mode 
of formation, and topographic position. In general, however, they 
consist of colluvial waste and of alluvial and colluvial deposits of 
ermittent or torrential mountain streams, though in some cases 
they are composed essentially of residual material. In nearly all 
ases they have been subject to considerable modification subsequent 
o their formation by weathering and alluvial wash from heavy rains 
a eeinor streams. eas, occur gon undulating hills, mountain foot 





a See also nas clay loam, p 211. 
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valley plains. They are distinguished from the soils of the Maricopa — 
series, of somewhat similar topographic position and mode of forma- 
tion, by the prevailing reddish-gray to reddish-brown color and by 
being underlain by indurated sands, shaly sandstones, disintegrated 
granite, or more generally by heavy, compact red loams or clay loams 
of tough, impervious adobe structure. The soils of “this series are 
derived mainly from granitic rocks, shaly sandstones, and sandstones 
carrying a large amount of granitic material. They are generally 
well drained, free from alkali, and frequently of somewhat refractory 
nature. They are tilled with difficulty, but possess marked moisture- 
retaining properties and include large areas of valuable lands devoted 
to grains, general farm crops, citrus and deciduous fruits, beans, and 
other special crops. 

Placentia sandy loam.¢—The soil is a reddish-gray or reddish-brown 
sandy loam of rather coarse texture and compact structure, contain- 
ing considerable sharp sand and fine gravel, and is sticky when wet. 
The soil is generally underlain at from 12 inches to 4 feet by a red 
sandy loam or heavy loam of rather coarse, sharp texture and com- 
pact, adobelike structure, and in the lower part of the soil section it 
sometimes grades into a sandy loam of looser structure. The t 
occurs in rolling or hilly to gently sloping or nearly level areas, some- 
times only slightly elevated above more recent alluvial deposits. 
soil is adapted to alfalfa and fruits under irrigation. 
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texture and of rather compact structure, sometimes puddling, baking 
and checking slightly, and breaking into clods when dry, but friable — 
under en when in proper moisture condition. It ise 





See ana pe ae fine sandy leans p. 240, and Placentia loam, p. 241. _ 
b eee as Placentia coarse sandy loam. 
¢ Mapped as Placentia sandy loam. 
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__asmall to moderate quantity of rather fine angular or partially rounded 
gravel. The soil is generally from 15 inches to 3 feet in depth, and 
is underlain by stiff, tenacious, and relatively impervious sandy or 
heavier loams, reddish in color and of a compact hardpan or adobe- 
like structure. This subsoil checks cubically upon exposure, is some- 
times penetrated with difficulty by tender roots, sometimes has a 
gray or drab color, and frequently reaches the surface and gives rise 
to the adobe soils of the Placentia series. Occasionally the soil reaches 
a depth greater than 3 feet or is underlain by sandy loams or loams 
of less'dense, compact structure. This soil consists mainly of coliu- 
vial soil creep and of colluvial and alluvial products of torrential and 
intermittent streams, and occasionally over small areas of residual 
material. The type generally occurs as extensive areas covering sand- 
_ stone and granitic foothills and mountain foot slopes, dejta fans, and 
_ sloping valley plains. Considerable modification by subsequent 
_ weathering, by the addition of alluvial wash, or by eolian agencies has 
generally taken place. The*higher lying bodies are frequently rough, 
broken by rock outcrop, deeply cut by ravines and arroyos, and lie 
above the reach of irrigation waters. The soil is productive, easily 
irrigated, and is devoted to grains, citrus and deciduous fruits, wal- 
nuts, grapes, alfalfa, and general farm crops. 
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Placentia loam.a—The soil is a light-brown or reddish-brown loam, 
usually from 1 to 6 feet or more in depth, sometimes gravelly, and usually 
of somewhat compact structure. It is underlain by reddish-brown 
4 heavy loams of compact, dense, adobelike structure, or in small residual! 

areas by disintegrating rock. ~The type is sin tilar in topography, origin, 
mode of formation, and crop adaptation to the Placentia fine sandy 
Ei loam, but has a somewhat finer and heavier texture. 








aSee also Placentia clay loam, p. 242. 
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Placentia clay loam.—The soil is a reddish-brown, sticky, plastic clay 
loam, usually 6 feet or more in depth, of compact structure, puddling 
readily when wet and baking upon drying. It consists of the finer mate- 
rial washed from higher adjacent soil types and generally occurs in 
small areas occupying local depressions or lower valley slopes. It is 
sometimes poorly drained and contains alkali, but is otherwise adapted 
to the same crops as the Flacentia fine sandy loam. 

1 2 8 49 Sune 
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Acres. 
San Bernardino, Cal..... Oo eceen c2,816 


Placentia sandy adobe.—This is a reddish-brown or red, dense, com- 
pact adobe soil of tenacious, refractory nature and sandy loam texture, 
generally carrying a noticeable quantity of rather coarse, angular, sandy 
or fine gravelly fragments. The soil checks into small cubical blocks — 
upon exposure. It is usually from 3 to 6 feet or more in depth and is 
underlain by lighter loams or sands of loose, porous structure, or by disin- 
tegrating sandstone or shaly sandstone. The soil is sometimes overlain — 
by a few inches of sticky, compact, sandy loam, which grades into the 
stiff, dense adobe structure of the typical soil. It occurs in small to 
extensive areas covering rolling foothills, mesa lands, and remnants of — 
elevated sloping valley plains. It sometimes contains.a small quantity 
of alkali. The soil is generally well drained and retentive of moisture, — 
and is dry farmed to grains or irrigated to alfalfa or fruits. 
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«Mapped as Los Angeles sandy loam. 

b Mapped as Placentia sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Placentia loam. 

dMapped as Maricopa sandy adobe. 

¢ Mapped as Fullerton sandy adohe, be 
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Placentia loam adobe.a—This consists of a dark-brown, compact, 
plastic, sticky adobe soil of loam texture, possessing the usual adobe 
structural characteristics, checking upon exposure, and being difficult 
to cultivate. The soil is from 2 to 6 feet or more in depth and is under- 
lain by light-colored loams of compact adobe structure or by indurated 
sand or disintegrating granitic material. The type consists mainly of 
colluvial material modified by recent weathering, erosion, and the addi- 
tion of fine alluvial material washed from adjacent soils. It occupies 


rolling hills and sloping plains and is generally devoted to citrus and 
other fruits, grains, olives, walnuts, ete. 
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Placentia clay loam adobe.—This consists of a reddish-brown or 
brown compact adobe soil of clay loam texture, generally from 2 to 6 
feet or more in depth, underlain by compact, heavy loam, coarse granitic 
sand, and fine angular gravel or disintegrating sandstone. Below the 
surface foot of the soil section the color is often of a more pronounced 
red and the adobe structure more evident. The type consists mainly of 
colluvial material derived from disintegrating granitic rock and of 
residual and colluvial material from sandstones, subsequently modified 
by weathering and by alluvial wash. It usually occurs upon rolling hills 
and sloping, elevated, and somewhat dissected valley plains, is well 
drained and free from alkali, and is usually dry farmed to grains or 
devoted to fruits under irrigation. : 
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a Mapped as Fullerton sandy adobe. b Mapped as Sierra adobe. 
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OXNARD SERIES. 


The soils of the Oxnard series consist of alluvial delta nice deposits, 
colluvial and alluvial wash from foothills and higher adjacent soil 
bodies, and occasional small areas of residual material. They are derived 
mainly from sandstones, shaly sandstones, and shales, and occur upon 
rolling hills, sloping, elevated, and dissected mesa lands and plains, 
and lower nearly level valley and delta plains. They usually occupy a 
less elevated position than the soils of the Maricopa series, are generally 
derived from less elevated foothills and ranges, and are lacking in the 
eranitic material of the former series. They are generally of dark color 
and are most frequently underlain by heavier subsoils, which, however, 
are wanting in the red color and adobe structure of the subsoils of the 
Placentia series, occupying a similar topographic position. 

Oxnard gravelly loam.a—The soil consists of a heavy silt loam ora 
light clay loam of dark-brown, drab, or gray color, generally 6 feet or 
more in depth, the lower portion of the section usually being of light- 
gray color. The soil is frequently gravelly and usually carries consider- 
able coarse sandy and fine gravelly particles. It is sometimes of rather 
compact structure in the virgin condition, but is light and friable under 
cultivation. The type consists mainly of colluvial and alluvial material 
deposited. over sloping plains by torrential mountain streams and is 
derived largely from siliceous and bituminous shales, the gravel being 


made up of light or light-brown chalky or flinty fragments. The soilis — 


very light in weight and is well drained, free from alkali, and is generally 
devoted to grains and beans. 
1 2 3 4° 6 6 7 


Soit\(3).ceh.. e  eeee 1 2 1 7 « 14°05 
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Oxnard sand.—The soil is a yellowish-gray to brownish sand of 
porous, often incoherent structure, and of medium to fine texture. It 
is generally 6 feet or more in depth and is underlain by indurated sand, 
or in low, level delta plains by heavier soils. The type occupies delta 


plains, mesa lands, and undulating hills. In exposed districts the soil 
is often wind-blown, and wind-breaks are sometimes necessary to suc-_ 
cessful cultivation. The soil is well adapted to lima beans and English — ( 








a Mn nee as Salinas shale loam. 
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walnuts. On areas containing alkali sugar beets are successfully 
grown, while in southern California grapes and citrus and deciduous 
fruits are also produced. 
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Oxnard sandy loam.—The soil consists of a brown to black sandy 
loam, generally of loose, open structure, but sometimes compact and 
with a tendency to break up into clods. It is from 4 to 5 feet in depth 

and is underlain by a heavy sandy loam or a loam. The type is de- 
rived mainly from waste from sandstone and shale hills and occupies 
gently sloping delta plains, elevated plains, and rolling hills, small 
gravelly areas sometimes occurring in the more elevated locations. 
The soil in the lower areas is generally rich in organic matter. Where 
_ free from alkali it is adapted to lima beans, grains, and sugar beets, and 
_ where favorably located it is a good soil for fruits. Where the soil con- 
tains alkali it is adapted to sugar beets and barley. It is generally well 
_ drained, except in local areas, but frequently contains a harmful quan- 
tity of alkali salts. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Silt (CMON cheer eee el 0 2 4 19 26 34 10 
0 5 Sa a ae 1 4 6 20 18 25 18 
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Sane DernarGin@ slew e. cess. = 22,400 
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Oxnard fine sandy loam.—The soil is a greenish-gray, rather sticky, 
_ micaceous fine sandy loam 12 to 24 inches in depth, underlain by a 
rather heavy, sticky gray sandy loam or loam. The sand particles are 
_ fine and the sand has a greasy, soft feel. If plowed dry the soil breaks 
up into large clods, but when moist it is loamy and easily cultivated. 
_ The surface is smooth and level. The type is derived from the weather- 
ing of an argillaceous, incoherent sandstone. The greater part is well 
drained, but some portions contain alkali, owing to inadequate drainage. 
4 The soil is well adapted to wheat, and with irrigation alfalfa would do 
| Swell. 


Bp. 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Oxnard loam.a—The soil consists of a gray or dark-colored sticky loam 
3 to 6 feet or more in depth, sometimes of a compact, refractory struc- 
ture. The type consists of the finer material derived from shales and 
sandstones and the wash from adjacent higher lying soil types or 
deposits from stream flood waters, and occupies level flood plains and 
higher sloping plains adjacent to foothills. The soil is generally well 
drained, except where subject to overflow. It sometimes contains 
alkali. It is generally devoted to lima beans and English walnuts. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Oxnard silt loam.¢c—The soil isa brown, sticky silt loam, frequently 
of somewhat compact structure and possessing puddling and baking . 
tendencies, but friable under cultivation. The soil is usually 6 feet or 
more in depth and is generally derived from the finer sediments of 
streams draining sandstone areas. It is usually rich in organic matter 
and occupies nearly level or slightly undulating flood and delta plains. 
It is sometimes poorly drained and underlain by heavy impervious sub- 
soils. When well drained and favorably situated it is devoted to lima | 
beans, corn, and barley without irrigation, and to lima beans, walnuts, . 
and fruits under irrigation. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Ventura, Cal 


Oxnard clay loam.¢d—This is a rather tenacious clay loam of brown 
or nearly black color. The soil is generally of a somewhat compact 
structure, but is usually friable under cultivation, is often gravelly, 
and is underlain at from 2 to 4 feet by a compact and heavier phase of 
the same material. The type is derived mainly from sandstone and 
shale material and occupies stream, flood, and delta plains, or more ele- 
vated sloping or undulating colluvial and alluvial plains. It is usually 


See also Oxnard clay loam p. 246 . e¢See also Hanford clay loam, p. 260. 
b Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. @Mapped as Oxnare loam. 
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rich in organic matter, is sometimes poorly drained, and occasionally 
contains alkali. Under favorable conditions it is well adapted to 
barley, sugar beets, fruits, small fruits, and vegetables. 
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Oxnard clay loam adobe.2—This is a heavy, dense, compact black or 
_ dark-brown, plastic, adhesive adobe soil of clay loam texture, usuaily 
from 3 to 6 feet or more in depth and underlain by heavy loams, sands, 
and sandy loam, or by decomposing rock. It occurs as alluvial, col- 
Juvial, or residual deposits, occupying level or sloping valley plains and 
rolling foothills. It is derived mainly from shales or crystalline rocks. 
The soil is difficult to till, but is retentive of moisture and productive. 
It is usually dry farmed to grains or is devoted to the production of 
its, sugar beets, small fruits, or vegetables under irrigation. 

1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
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Memmecrapriel, Cal.-.-....-...--.- 23 ,650 


SAN JOAQUIN SERIES. 


The soils of the San Joaquin series are of prevailingly red color, 
frequently gravelly, both gravel and soil particles consisting largely of 
well-worn quartzose material. They are commonly underlain at a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet by red or reddish-brown indurated clay cr sandy 
layers cemented by iron salts into a firm, impervious, impenetr: able hard- 
pan, which may, however, more deeply underlie the soil or may outcrop 
ut the surface. The reddish color of the soils and subsoils and the oc- 
currence of the underlying red hardpan are readily distinguished charac- 
eristics marking this series. The soils are generally of compact struc- 
ure, sticky, and quite readily puddled when wet and frequently sepa- 
ated from the underlying hardpan by subsoils of true adobe struc ture. 








a Mapped as San Joaquin black adobe. 
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They consist of old sediments deposited in the waters and about the 
shores of ancient lakes or bays of early Pleistocene age, modified by 
more recent reworking or by alluvial wash from adjacent formations. 
They occupy valley plains extending from lower rolling foothills down 
to level valley floors and margins of present stream flood plains. The 
soils are usually treeless, except in the immediate vicinity of stream 
channels. The soils generally occur as extensive areas. The natural 
drainage is usually restricted by topographic position, deficient slope, 
and the presence of underlying impermeable hardpan, except in case of 
the lighter deeper members and areas occupying higher well-developed 
slopes. The soils of this series are generally devoted to dry farming to 
grains, but the lighter, deeper, and better drained members are some-. _ 
times devoted to citrus and stone fruits, grapes, small fruits, and truck 
crops, and give exceilent yields under proper irrigation, drainage, and 
cultivation. The heavier members are frequently marked by an adobe- 
like structure. Soils, subsoils, and hardpan are usually free from 
alkali, frequently marked by the presence of small surface ‘‘hog wal- 
low”? mounds. 





















eee ee ee 


San Joaquin sand.a—The soil is a reddish-brown or dark-brown sand_ 4 
of coarse to medium texture, slightly sticky, and of rather compact F 
structure, but loose and friable under cultivation. It is generally un- 3 
derlain at from 18 inches to 6 feet or more by compact, sticky sandy b 
loam or sandy adobe of red color, grading into red sandy or clay iron 
hardpan. The type generally occurs along treeless ridges and summits — 
of lower foothills or higher undulations of the valley plain. The soilis 
usually well drained and free from alkali, and in certain sections is well — 


adapted to grapes and citrus and deciduous fruits. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7: 
BOUT cos to ee 3 16) 23... 23a 9 6 
Subsoil\(2)- 34. oe. see 5 33 12 14 6 1220) 
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Fresno; Cal iene. eee 43 ,776 
Sacramento, Gal. ee 1,920 ‘ 


San Joaquin sandy loam.—The soil consists of a light-red to dark-red_ 
sticky sandy loam of medium texture and compact structure. It is 
underlain by red hardpan, usually at a depth of about 30 inches, but th 
hardpan sometimes lies deeper and occasionally outcrops. The hard- 





@ Mapped as Fresno red sand. 
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pan is frequently separated from the overlying soil by a thin stratum ot 
adobelike structure. The type covers extensive areas of high, treeless 
valley plains. It is free from alkali. The higher lying and deeper soil 
bodies are generally well drained and adapted to grapes and other 
fruits, and grain. The drainage of the lower lying areas is usually 


deficient. 

; 1 2 3 4,975 6 7 
‘Soil TD) co cie Oe 4 9 11 18 22 23 11 
1 teal To 1G S15 5 XSi ae) 

Acres. 

MPeSnOCalset esse to ee 74, 547 

BACrATMeFOs ©ali-1e semen ee 265, 216 

SLocktonm Cale. ety sek pees 5, 824 


San Joaquin fine sandy loam.—The soil is a yellowish-red or red sandy 
loam of fine, smooth, and somewhat silty texture and compact struc- 

_ ture, and is sticky when wet. The soil is subject to considerable varia- 
tion in depth, but is generally underlain at about 36 inches by a heavy 
red loam or clay grading to red iron hardpan of a clay or sandy clay tex- 
| ture. The type covers extensive areas on the lower treeless valley 
slopes. The drainage is usually somewhat restricted. The soil is gen- 
erally devoted to dry farming to grains, but in favorable locations where 
the hardpan does not too closely approach the surface it produces valua- 
___ ble crops of table and wine grapes and of bramble and other small fruits. 


1 2 3 4 BY Gir es 

SO) 0) 3 ae re 1 lis 4 26 18 28 17 

7 SULOS| (Obes see eee eee 1 6 5 De 16 29 19 
. 2 Acres. 
SCE ICULUO s Cale eres ere te 30, 208 


i San Joaquin loam.a—The soil is a red plastic loam of fine silty tex- 

ture and compact structure, with marked puddling tendencies, extend- 
~ ing in depth from only a few inches to 3 feet or more. Below the first 
foot a heavy adobelike structure usually prevails and merges into the 
underlying indurated sandy clay iron hardpan. The type covers exten- 
sive areas of the lower valley plains and is generally treeless, except in 
the vicinity of stream channels and flood plains. The drainage is 
usually poor. Hardpan frequently approaches the surface too closely 
to allow of profitable crop production. The soil is generally dev oted 
_ to grazing and dry farming to grains. 












4 See also San Joaquin fine sandy loam, p. 249, and San Joaquin ae loam, 
_-—p. 248. 
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San Joaquin sandy adobe.—The soil is similar in color, texture, depth, 
topography, drainage, and other general features to the San Joaquin 
fine sandy loam, but has a dense, compact, adobe structure, puddles 
readily, and checks upon exposure. It becomes heavier below the first 
foot, and is underlain by the red hardpan of the San Joaquin series. 
The soil is generally devoted to grain under a system of dry farming. — 


1 a 3 4 5 6 7 
Solli(S) Even ee ele eee 1 ih 12 23 22 24 14 
SUDSOUL() Je alee ere eee 0 4 11 19 17 26 19 
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Frosno,. Cal 2230.0 eee eee en a12,691 









San Joaquin clay loam adobe.— The soil is a red adobe with the tex- 
ture of a heavy loam or clay loam of dense, compact structure, puddling 
readily, and checking upon exposure. It is generally about 3 feet in 
depth and is underlain by the dense red hardpan of the San Joaquin — 
series. The soil possesses well-developed moisture-retaining properties. 
The drainage of the type is restricted. The soil is generally devoted to 
dry farming to grains. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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STOCKTON SERIES. 


The lighter members of this series are a buff to reddish or chocolate- 
brown color. The heavier members generally exhibit pronounced adobe 
structure, are usually free from gravel, and are dark-brown to black in 
color. The soils are underlain by heavy loams or clay loams of lighter 
color and are frequently separated from the overlying soil by a thin 
crust or zone of white calcareous clay hardpan free from alkali. They 
consist in part of alluvium and of wash from more elevated adjacent 
soils and are generally of older origin than the Hanford series. The | 





4 Mapped as San Joaquin red adobe. 
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heavier members have probably been greatly modified by weathering 
and by the incorporation and decomposition of organic matter resulting 
from swamp or marsh conditions. This series occupies extensive areas 
of the lower, nearly level valley plains traversed by minor foothill 
streams. The soils are treeless, or are marked by occasional groves 
of valley oaks. The drainage is usually restricted. The heavier mem- 
bers are generally tilled with difficulty, owing to their heavy texture 
and structure, and are generally devoted to grains and hay. : 
Stockton fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of a reddish-brown mi- 
caceous fine sandy loam, generally 6 feet or more in depth, of friable 
and porous structure, and sometimes gravelly. The type is derived from 
rather recent alluvial material deposited from foothill streams and oc- 
curs as small bodies about minor stream sinks or flood plains or gently 
sloping valley plains. lts drainage is fairly good. It is an excellent 
soil for fruits and general crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Stockton loam.—Typically the soil is a light chocolate-brown to 
dark colored loam, generally free from gravel, 6 feet or more in depth, 
_the lower portion of the section grading somewhat lighter in color and 
texture. The soil has a fine silty texture, and is frequently of a com- 
pact, adobelike structure. The type consists of a mixture of recent 
and older alluvial material deposited from streams in flood, and occu- 
pies level or only slightly sloping valley plains. The areas are either 
treeless or else support an occasional grove and scattered specimens of 
valley oaks. The drainage is fair and the soil is productive and usually 
devoted to grains, hay, and general farm crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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_ Stockton silt loam.—The soil isa light-brown silt loam of fine, smooth, 


frequently rather compact, but the soil is friable under cultivation. 





a Mapped as Fancher sandy loam. 
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The type is derived from rather recent stream-borne sediments. It 
occupies nearly level valley plains and slopes, frequently in the vicinity 
of minor streams, and sometimes supports a light timber growth. 
The soil is generally underlain at a depth greater than 6 feet by light- 
colored calcareous clay hardpan and heavy sediments. The drainage 
is fair, except in a few small lower lying areas. This is an excellent 
soil for fruits, vines, grains, and general farming. 
























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Stockton loam adobe.—The soil is usually black in color, but is fre- 
quently marked by the presence of small grayish-colored spots. It is 
generally about 30 inches in depth, and not infrequently contains _ 
small angular rock fragments and coarse sand of light color. The soil — 
is underlain by a silty clay loam of light- yellow or buff color. The soil 
is of a very dense, refractory structure, puddling readily and checking — 
upon exposure, and exceedingly sticky and of waxlike consistency 
when wet. The type is derived from old stream alluvium modified by — 
the incorporation of large quantities of organic matter and by alluvial — 
wash from adjoining soil areas. It occupies the lower, level valley 
plains, and is sometimes partially timbered. The drainage of the soil — 
is generally deficient. However, it produces fair yields of general 
farm crops under careful and timely cultivation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 q 
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Stockton clay loam adobe.—The soil is a black heavy clay loam of | 
fine Uy texture and of exceedingly stiff, dense, adobe structure. It : 


tiie ine ne loam fractile separated from the een soil 
by a thin layer of white calcareous clay hardpan free from alkali. The 
soil puddles readily and bakes and checks upon exposure when not 
properly cultivated. It is exceedingly sticky and of a stiff, waxy con-_ 
sistency when wet. The soil contains a large quantity of organic mat-_ 
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a large supply of moisture throughout long periods of drought. The 
; type is composed of old alluvium sediments modified by weathering and 
the addition of organic matter. It occupies extensive areas of the 

lower valley plains, and is either treeless or else supports occasional 
groves of valley oak and light timber. The surface is nearly level and 
is generally marked by arrested drainage. The soil is moderately 
friable and produces excellent yields of grains, hay, and general farm 
crops under careful and proper cultivation. 
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Stockton clay adobe.—The soil consists of a chocolate-brown or 
nearly black heavy clay loam or clay adobe similar to the Stockton clay 
loam adobe in depth, character of underlying material, structure, 
drainage, and general physical and agricultural features. It differs 
from the Stockton clay loam adobe in its somewhat lighter color and 
lower organic matter content, and is also frequently less friable and 
productive under cultivation. 
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FRESNO SERIES. 


The soils of the Fresno series are characterized by prevailing light- 
~ gray colors, but are sometimes light brown or reddish brown. They 
are generally underlain by subsoils of fine ashy texture, light color, and 
compact, close structure, usually separated from the overlying soil 
2 by an alkali carbonate hardpan of white or light-gray color. The 
hardpan softens slowly upon the application of irrigation water, but is 
_ hormally impenetrable to the roots of growing plants. The series is 
composed of old delta deposits formed by shifting streams and moun- 
“tain torrents and occurring as broad, low alluvial delta cones occupying 





a Mapped as San Joaquin black adobe. 
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gently sloping plains or slightly rolling valley slopes, generally treeless, 
and lying above present stream flood plains. The soil material of this — 
series is mainly of granitic origin, although in part derived from vol- 
canic and sedimentary rocks. The lighter members occupying higher 
positions are generally well drained. The lower lying areas are fre- 
quently poorly drained, subject to the influence of seepage water from 
irrigation, and contain alkali. The soil is adapted to alfalfa, vines, 
and fruits under proper irrigation, cultivation, and drainage. 
Fresno sand.¢—The soil is a medium to coarse micaceous sand of 
light-gray or light-brown color and porous, loose, incoherent structure. 
The soil is usually 6 feet or more in depth and is generally underlain z 
by loams or sandy loams of light color. The type is composed of old — 
alluvial sediments, usually covering extensive areas. It occupies the 
higher treeless valley plains, with a nearly level or slightly rolling sur- 
face. The soil is generally well drained, free from alkali, and usually 
without gravel. It is adapted to alfalfa, truck, and stone fruits under 
irrigation. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 q 
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Fresno fine sand.b—The soil is a gray, buff, or light-brown micaceous 
fine sand of smooth texture, slightly sticky when wet, and generally of 
loose porous structure. The soil is generally 6 feet or more in depth, 
but is sometimes less, and is underlain by light-gray loams or sandy 
loams of fine ashy texture, frequently carrying alkali carbonate concre 
tions or hardpan. The surface is smooth or slightly broken and uneven. 
The type covers broad, extensive areas or occurs as long, narrow bodies. 


Drainage is generally good. The soil is well adapted to alfalfa, truck, 
and fruits under irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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4See also Colorado sand, p. 209; Hanford sand, p. 257; Indio sand, p. 224; Jord. 
Sand, p. 190; Maricopa sand, p. 236. 


b See also Hanford fine sand, p. 258; Hanford fine sandy loam, p. 259; Laurel fil 
sand, p. 219. 
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Fresno sandy loam. a—The soil consists of a light-brown or gray 
sandy loam containing considerable coarse sand. The soil is generally 
from 3 to 6 feet deep, but the depth of soil is subject to considerable 
variation. It is of rather compact structure, is sticky when wet, and 
| has marked puddling tendencies, but is friable if cultivated when in 
proper condition. The soil is underlain by fine sandy or silty loam of 
. ashy texture, gray color, and compact. structure, grading to white 
_ alkali carbonate hardpan. The type usually occurs in extensive areas 

with nearly levei or slightly sloping surface, and is locally known as 

“white ash” land. The lower lying bodies are frequently poorly 

drained. It is subject to influences of seepage waters from over irriga- 

tion and is strongly impregnated with alkali. It is an excellent soil for 

_ alfalfa, vines, and fruits when well drained and irrigated. 
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MU RTOU TCA a 2.20 a. 20 c- yoo ee 5, 952 
Fresno fine sandy loam.>—This is a light-gray fine sandy loam of 
ashy texture and compact structure, sticky when wet and readily pud- 
_ dled. The soil is generally 6 feet or more in depth, with the lower por- 
tion of the soil section frequently of a somewhat lighter texture. It is 
_ generally marked at a depth of from 2 to 4 feet by a stratum of heavy, 
_ dense, white calcareous hardpan containing alkali carbonates and by 
_ concretions of the same material. The type usually occurs as irregular 
bodies near the margin of valley plains. The surface is nearly level and 
_ slightly depressed. The soil is usually poorly drained and contains 
alkali. When well drained and properly irrigated and cultivated, it is 
- adapted to fruits and alfalfa where the underlying hardpan does not too 

_ closely approach the surface. 


k a se 5 = - 

a See also Fresno fine sandy loam, p. 255, and Indio fine sand, p. 225. 

b See also Hanford fine sandy loam, p. 253; Hanford silt loam, p. 259; Indio fine 
~ sandy loam, p. 225; Marshall silt loam, p. 144; Oxnard loam, p. 246; Weber fine 
. psandy loam, p. 195. 
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Fresno loam.—The soil is a gray or reddish-brown compact, sticky, 
heavy loam of very fine, smooth texture, generally about 3 or 34 feet in 
depth. The lower portion of the soil section is marked by concretions 
and dense, impenetrable hardpan strata of calcareous, alkali-carbonate 
nature, underlain by loam of fine ashy texture and light-gray color. 
The type occupies lower valley plains and slight depressions of smooth, 


















level surface. It is frequently strongly charged with alkali and is , 
oorly drained. 7 
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HANFORD SERIES. 


The soils of the Hanford series consist of recent alluvial materials de- 
rived from a great variety of rocks and deposited as river and delta 
plains. The lighter members sometimes consist largely of mining débris 
and overlie Pleistocene sedimentsand hardpan. They are generally light- 
gray to buff in color, but become dark drab, brown, or nearly black in the 
case of some of the heavier members occupying low-lying positions. All 
the members of the series are subject to much variation in depth, color, 
and character of underlying material. The surface is generally level, 
slightly sloping or sometimes uneven, and is frequently marked by sloughs 
or the interlacing channels of streams, many of which carry water only 
in times of flood and disappear in sandy washes. The heavier membe 
are frequently marked by an adobe structure and the soils are generally 
free from gravel or bowlders. The soil bodies frequently occur as small 
irregular, broad and extensive or long narrow areas extending in the direc 
tion of drainage, and are frequently elevated above or depressed below 
the surface of adjacent soil types. The lighter members and higher: 





4 Mapped as Fresno sandy loam. . b Mapped as Maricopa loam. 
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lying soil bodies are usually well drained and are not subject to the 
influence of seepage waters caused by irrigation, while natural drainage 
4 is sometimes deficient in the case of lower lying areas occupying present 
_ Stream flood or overflowed delta plains, where protection by levees 
becomes necessary. While similar to the soils of the Fresno series in 
origin and mode of formation, they generally occupy a lower topographic 
position, are of more recent origin, are frequently subject to overflow, 
and, unlike the former, often support a growth of swamp vegetation, 
brush and willow thickets, and timber in the river bottoms and lower 
valley plains. The heavier members are also usually of darker color, 
while the underlying white hardpan and subsoils of ashy texture com- 
mon in the Fresno series are wanting here. The soils are usually pro- 
_ ductive and are especially adapted to fruits, vines, vegetables, and 
_ truck crops when well drained, free from alkali, and irrigated. 
Hanford gravel.—This type consists of gravels, cobbles, and small 
_ bowlders mixed with river sands, underlain by river sands or earlier 
_ Pleistocene sediments and frequently greatly disturbed and modified by 
mining operations. It is composed of recent stream wash, is subject to 
_ overflow, and has but little agricultural value except for the scant pas- 


ture it affords. 
Acres. 
BecraniencosOalen. 2. seats oe a4, 544 





; Hanford sand.o—-The soil is a light-eray or brown, micaceous, loose, 
: é porous, incoherent sand of medium fine to coarse texture, generally 6 
_ feet or more in depth, underlain by stratified alternating stream deposits. 
_ The type is composed of recent stream sediments and generally occurs 
as irregular or elongated bodies, frequently slightly elevated or depressed, 
_ marking former stream channels, or as broad,extensive bodies covering 
mover stream terraces and delta plains. The surface soil is sometimes 
_ more or less drifted by winds. It is generally free from gravel and is 
usually well drained, except where subject to overflow from adjacent 
_ streams. - It is a fair fruit and truck soil when well irrigated, but is fre- 
Bepentiy of a leachy character and deficient in organic matter. 












a Mapped as Fresno gravel. 
b See also Fresno sand, p. 254. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOU 4) use. «ceca ee cn eee 4 12 15 39 18, “<3 3 
STDSOLl (4) o>. vio ee kee ee 4 16 19 29 12 13 7 
Acres. Acres. 
AGL Sield.ACals<. se.. see ees aes a 43,264 | San Bernardino, Cal.....-..... a 15,296 
Mos sAmeeles, Cal. .t.2.2tcastats a58,1i2 | San Gabriel; Cal: 2eeeeereeeee a 15,190 
Lower Salinas Valley, Cal..... b 25, 030 | Santa Ana; Cal. /soctveeu see 666, 380 
SGM GntG (Cals: sues a 1,408 


Hanford fine sand.—Soil is a light-buff, yellowish, or light-brown 
micaceous fiae sand, usually 6 feet or more in depth, but sometimes less. 
It is generally underlain by sand, fine sandy loam, or loam. ‘The soil is 
usually free from gravel or other coarse material, has a loose, porous 
structure, and often has a peculiar smooth, greasy feel imparted by the 
high content of mica. The type consists of recent river deposits cover- 
ing low delta plains or occurring as irregular, elongated, and sometimes 
slightly elevated ridges near former or present stream channels. The 
low-lying areas are sometimes poorly drained and marked by willow and 
timber growth in the vicinity of streams. The higher areas are usually 


well drained and generally require irrigation. It is a valuable soil for 


alfalfa, potatoes, root crops, and fruits under proper irrigation, cultiva- 
tion, and drainage. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Boll (Vicc.3s soe cee 1 5 7 3: 20a 
SiDsou(s) oo eee 1 6 6 32 24 23 7h 
Acres. Acres. 
Bakersfield, Gali. .iocac ck seek c 33,920 | Los Angeles, Cal.... oats. aees ¢ 16, 128 
Hantord,.Cal= abe. scosse eee 51,250 | Lower Salinas Valley, Cal...... 17,040 


Hanford sandy loam.—The soil is a grayish micaceous sandy loam of 
medium to rather fine texture, usually 6 feet or more in depth. It pos- 
sesses slight puddling and clodding tendencies, but is friable and easily 


cultivated when moist. The type consists of a mixture of the coarser 


sandy materials of the Hanford sand with finer alluvium and occurs 
as irregular bodies or narrow strips. It is sometimes slightly impreg- 
nated with alkali and injured by seepage or overirrigation, but is in gen- 
eral a valuable soil for the production of grapes, pears, prunes, etc. — 





aMappedas Fresno sand. A colluvial phase should have been mapped as Pla-_ 


centia sand. 


5 Mapped as Fresno sand, but includes upland terraces and foothill colluvial 
and residual phases, which should have been mapped as separate soil types. 
¢ Mapped as Fresno fine sand. 
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: _ Hanford fine sandy loam.—The soilisa light-gray, light-brown, or buff 
to dark drab micaceous fine sandy loam, 3 to 6 feet or more in depth, 
with a porous to moderately compact structure, but friable under culti- 
vation. The underlying material grades from loose sands to heavy loams. 
The type is composed of recent deposits occurring along river flood and 
delta plains. The surface is generally low, level, and frequently tim- 
bered or covered with willows and brush. In the vicinity of lower depres- 
sions and flood plains of larger streams it is sometimes deficiently 
drained or subject to overflow when not protected by levees. The soil 
is generally productive under cultivation when well drained and free 
from alkali. When favorably situated, it is adapted to alfalfa, general 
farm crops, fruits, English walnuts, small fruits, asparagus, celery, and 
truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SMPs Sl. vs.--6-- 1 2 2 ANGI me 27 e786 IO 

St oil (ORD 1 3 4 19 26 36 9 
; Acres. Acres. 
Memorencid, Cal... ........-.. » 23,144.) Sacrament, Cal-. 2. sas-.-.5. 6 ¢6, 656 
BeeOri me Galen. ok. 30,010 | San: Bernardino, Cal._.......- 611,456 
Lower Salinas Valley, Cal..... DIG 330" San Gabriel, Cal 4 22-2. 2 ee O10? 790 
ms Angeles, Cal. ............. b 38, 656 | BantawAna Call. see eee 611,552 


_ Hanford silt loam.—The soil is a brown, gray, or buff fine, smooth silt 
loam, often micaceous, free from gravel, and underlain by dark-colored 
silty clay loam or by light river sands. It is sticky when wet and has a 
compact structure, but is friable and easily cultivated when in proper 
moisture condition. The soil is sometimes puddled by improper culti- 
vation. The type consists of recent or present sediments occurring 
along river flood and delta plains, is frequently subject to overflow, and 
is sometimes poorly drained and filled with alkali. It frequently sup- 
ports a dense growth of willows or small timber. It is an excellent soil 
for fruits, potatoes, beans, sugar beets, asparagus, hops, alfalfa, and gen- 
ral farm crops when protected from overflow and drained. 





a Mapped as Fancher sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. 
¢ Mapped as Fresno fine sand. 
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Soil(l0y sh —2 poe eon eae 0 1 1 7 15 56 18 
Subsoil (8). tess eres eeeee 0 2 4 14 18 46. 16 
Acres Acres 
os Angeles, Cali coos sen ccae @39,360 | San Jose, Cal’. 2a 22seee eee c5, 184 
SHeramento, Cales... eee ee eees b9,024 | Santa Ana, Cals. 222s sceeacee a 14, 349 
aia (ta OTIGLs. Calera pa eta oer a5, 220 


Hanford clay loam.—This is a clay loam of very fine, smooth texture 
and moderately porous structure, buff or gray to dark brown in color, 
containing considerable micaceous material and generally 2 to 6 feet in 
depth. It is underlain usually by fine sand or fine sandy loam or is 
streaked with micaceous stream-deposited sediments of fine texture. 
The soil is usually friable, but is very sticky when wet and has marked 
puddling tendencies. The type is composed of recent stream sediments 
and covers low, level areas over stream flood and delta plains. The soil 
sometimes contains alkali and is poorly drained. It is usually free from 
gravel and is rich in organic matter. It is productive under proper culti- 
vation, irrigation, and drainage. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


Soil:(4) 20 chs eae ae 0 1 1 9 16 47 24 
Subsou (4).2 223 eee 1 2 1 11 18 47 20 
Acres 
Bakersfield, Calg.-22.0-e—- oe d 1,664 
Lower Salinas Valley, Cal.....- a 14,120 
San Bernardino, Cal... .-..2...- a 2,112 


Hanford clay adobe.—The soil is a gray to black clay adobe, usually 
without gravel or coarse material, generally about 3 feet in depth, and — 
underlain by heavy loam or clay loam of lighter color. It sometimes = 
occurs as a thin mantle overlying adjacent soil bodies. The soil has a — 
heavy, refractory, compact structure, puddling readily and checking — 
upon exposure. This is an alluvial type modified by subsequent 
weathering, and occurs along river flood plains and minor stream sinks. — 
The surface is generally level and is frequently slightly depressed. The — 
type is treeless, or else covered with an occasional growth of willows 
or oaks. The soil is poorly drained, and is generally subject to over~ 
flow. It is generally devoted to grain production and grazing. 





a Mapped as Santiago silt loam. 

b Mapped as Sacramento silt loam. 

¢ Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. 
d Mapped as Oxnard silt loam. 
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on 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
0 1 2 3 9 chy GA Be 
Subsoil (CB) 5 Sea ieee ee Ae 0 3 2 7 8 35 45 
Acres 
SEG) Fehr acVeyol oye Of) be pee Ge a 12,672 


SALEM SERIES. 




























| The Salem series occurs upon rolling hills as residual soils, upon 
; ‘sloping plains as alluvial and colluvial soils, and upon level valley 
plains and stream bottoms as’ recent alluvial deposits. The soils of 
this series are derived from sandstones, crystalline and schistose rocks, 
and a dense, highly ferruginous basalt. They are from red to dark 
brown or black in color, and are generally devoted to grains, fruits, 
truck crops, and hops. 

Salem gravelly loam.—The soil is a brown or black loam containing 
a large quantity of gravel, varying in size from fine gravel to pebbles 
2 or 3 inches in diameter. The soil varies in depth from a few inches 
to several feet, and grades imperceptibly into a subsoil of the same 
‘material, but containing more gravel, the whole resting on a bed of 
waterworn gravel. It is a bottom-land soil derived as a stream wash 
from the same material as the Salem clay. It is generally well drained, 
but occasionally the drainage is poor. The soil usually supports a 
growth of brush, scrub oaks, etc. Where not too gravelly it is fairly 
well adapted to grain and fruit. 


Acres. 
paler OLE ics sos. tees or 13, 120 


Salem fine sandy loam.—This is a brown sandy loam of fine texture 
about 12 inches deep, underlain to 3 feet by a coarse sandy loam grad- 
ing into sand and gravel. The soil generally contains considerable 
organic matter. It is a bottom-land soil intersected by stream chan- 
nels and subject to frequent overflow. It is well drained when not 
overflowed by streams in flood. It is an excellent truck soil and gives 
large yields of hops, but the hops grown on this soil are more sub- 
ject to disease than upon higher lying types. 





| @ Mapped as Salinas gray adobe, but includes a residual foothill oases: which 
should have been mapped as a distinct type. 


: 
: 
| 
| 
: 
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Ol] (1) Sols deepens asaeneeee 0 0 1 4 28. 15 il 
Subsoil.(1)ve.cc2- sewer ae 0 i 4 47 19 16 13 
Acres. 
Salem; Ore? ccc. seae ees ae vers a 3,648 


















Salem silt loam.—The soil is a brown to black silt loam 18 to 24 
inches deep, which contains considerable organic matter, and is usually 
quite silty. The subsoil is a yellowish or red clay loam, often mottled 
with gray and yellow, becoming heavier with depth. The type occu- 
pies gently rolling or level valley land and is derived from transported 
sandstone material, with the addition of some material derived from 
basaltic and schistose rocks. Drainage is generally good, except in a 
few local depressions. The soil is well adapted to general crops, as 
well as to hops and small fruits. Wheat produces from 25 to 30 
bushels, oats. from 35 to 50 bushels, and hops about 1,500 pounds: 
per acre. 


1 2 3 4. 7S 6 7 
Soil (2) est Fee ee 0 1 1 2 9 62 teen 
Subsoil (2)... -<.<s>sne<eeee 0 1 1 “3 8 65 24 
Acres. re 
Salem; Oreg2: ¢2 = aoe eae eee eee b 78, 656 ’ 


Salem clay.—The soil consists of a heavy red clay loam or clay 12. 
to 15 inches deep, resting upon a red clay which is underlain by partly 
decomposed rocks. The type is derived from red sandstone, argille 
ceous and schistose rocks, and a dense, close-grained ferrous basal! 
all highly ferruginous. It is mainly residual, and is frequently marked 
by rock outcrop. It occupies rolling and dissected hills, is generall; 
well drained, and in its virgin condition usually supports a considerable 
growth of timber. The soil is productive and is adapted to wheat, 
oats, hops, apples, prunes, and peaches. The grain is of fine quality 
Wheat yields from 25 to 30 bushels and oats from 30 to 60 bushels per 
acre. Hops yield about 1,200 pounds per acre. The hops are less 
subject to mold and insect pests than those grown on the bottom soils 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Solr ae eee 2 5 3 8 10 26 45 
Subsoil 41) es ee 2 4 3 8 9 24  4oees 
Acres. , 
Salem; Oreo. 2 ar. eee eee 86, 400 





a Mapped as Salem sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Salem loam. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Sheridan sandy loam.—The soil consists of a black friable sandy loam 
of medium texture, varying considerably in depth, the average depth 
being about 3 feet, and underlain by granitoid rocks. The type usually 
occupies the lower valley slopes along foothills and extends into local 

_ drainage depressions. The soil is of residual or colluvial origin, result- 

_ ing from the weathering of dark-colored, fine-textured phases of gab- 
brodiorite and granodiorite rock. A characteristic feature of this rock 

__ is the large proportion of black hornblende and biotite mica which it 

__ bears, the plates and particles of which give rise to the black color of the 

soil. In the low-lying areas the material washed from the slopes has 

_ been subsequently modified by alluvial material. When adequately 
drained this soil is adapted to grains, hay, forage crops, and fruit. 


ti 
7 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 




















20]! 9) .66608e0enee eee 2 11 9 30 19 17 11 
SMSUIIN(D)icte ess. 2.---- = 4 18 10 28 13 15 12 
' Acres 
a BuCrementomCcal le. seas seen Ae 1,792 


Puget fine sandy loam.—The surface soil consists of 12 inches of drab 
_ fine sandy to silty loam, and generally rich in organic matter. This rests 
upon a subsoil of gray or yellow sand extending to a depth of 36 inches 
| ~ormore. The topography is low and flat, as the type occupies depressed 
) areas along streams. The drainage is poorly established and must 
be improved by artificial means before cultivation is practicable. It is 
) an intermediate type between the Puget silt loam and the Snohomish 
Be sand. The type is mostly devoted to pasturage, though on well-drained 
areas oats and grasses yield well. Truck crops would probably do 


4 equally well upon reclaimed areas. 


| a 1a Be ees bu Ole wt 
Sth... ..--------- 0 3 Gir Whey oe in treme) 
| BERNESE ee oo eee ese 2 19 16 Cel 11 6 
bv Acres. 
MverettewWiasles: \asc22 =~ ser 4,928 


Santiago fine sandy loam.—The soil is a fine sandy loam 3 feet deep, 
“underlain to a depth of 5} feet by sand, which is in turn underlain by 
sand and gravel. In the more elevated areas the soil is underlain by 
| sandy adobe. Overa considerable area the gravel comes to the surface 
and increases in size and quantity in the lower depths. The type occu- 
| pies lower delta plains of the foothill streams and foothill slopes. The 
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soil is dry-farmed to wheat and barley, and under irrigation 1 is adapted 
to truck crops and fruits. 


Subsoll Gl): eee ae tee eee 2 5 5 26 27 27 7 
Acres. 
Santa: Ana, (Cal “coueeeces eee 417,100 


Santiago loam.—The soil is a red loam, 3 feet deep, underlain to a k 
depth of 4 feet by a sandy loam, which in turn is underlain by a gravelly — 
sandy loam. It is a harsh, compact soil washed from foothills by — 
streams, and occurs along the margins of the coastal plain near the foot- — 
hills in southern California. The soil is considered unproductive and is — 
at present little used for agricultural purposes. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Soi(aye7. «22 eebae anes 0 3 2 9 25 43 16 
Sabsoi (12.3. ee eee eee 0 3 I 6 24 42, 4 21 " 
Acres. | 
Santa Ana; Gallo... 22 eens eee 1,830 


Puget silt loam —The soil consists of a drab-colored very fine sandy — 
to light silty loam about 15 inches deep. The subsoil consists of a drab — 
to yellow compact fine silty sand. The type is of alluvial origin and — 
occurs as the immediate banks or as narrow, low-lying, nearly level first 
bottoms along the courses of streams. The drainage is excellent and 4 
the type is fairly well adapted to general farming, and especially well i 
suited to the production of early vegetables, potatoes, berries, and hops. § 
Oats yield from 75 to 100 bushels, hay from 24 to 34 tons, potatoe from 
300 to 400 bushels, and hops from 1 to 1} tons per acre. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 vi 
SOU Ay sei) vee eee 0 1 0 5 23 58 13 
SuUpSsoU. (2) eee tetera eee 0 0 2 36 36 20 6 
Acres 
Everett, Washs.s- 2-2. eee 8,448 


Sacramento clay loam.—This is a dark-brown or nearly black heavy 
silty clay loam, containing much well-decomposed organic matter. Th 
soil is generally about 30 inches in depth, and is underlain by light-bu 
fine sandy loam, and silt loams. It is free from gravel and has a dens 
adobelike structure, but is generally friable under cultivation. Th 
type has been formed by an intimate mixture of fine river sediments 








a Mapped as Santiago sandy loam. 
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with well-decomposed peaty and other organic matter. It covers exten- 
sive areas of level swamp and overflow lands of stream deltas, and grades 
insensibly into adjacent peat and adobe lands. It supports a heavy 
growth of trees, willows or tules, or other swamp vegetation. The soil 
is very productive when artificially drained and protected from tidal or 
flood waters. It is devoted to grains, grain hay, timothy or other 
grasses, potatoes, onions, beans, etc. 


SUL) (CD A ene rr 0 i) 1 2 6 40 50 
PHM Werte so bse 1 1 0 9 26 46 17 
Acres. 
SLOGKEONs Colton. See eae 41,088 


Puget clay.—The soil of the Puget clay consists of 15 inches of a 
drab clay containing a high percentage of partially decomposed organic 
matter which gives to the soil a loamy, silty feel. The subsoil is a 
bluish-gray silty clay or clay. The surface is very flat and the culti- 
vated areas are under dike to keep out the high tides and storm floods. 
The soil has been formed by the deposition of fine alluvial sediments 
as river bottom or delta tide flats with addition of organic matter from 
the growth of salt grass, etc. The type is planted almost exclusively 
to oats, and remarkably large yields are secured. Hay and potatoes 
also do well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

BME ot 5220s. -- 0 1 1 2 4 48 44 

SOR) .c2-2-.---+--- 0 1 1 5 54 38 
Acres 
Beverette W asl. vcw--Secse ences 25,792 
iglandseounty,, Waste... s5e-—< 768 


Salinas gray adobe.c—The soil is a dark-gray, dark-brown or nearly 
black adobe, generally of fine silty clay loam texture, sometimes carrying 
considerable fine gravel. It is from 30 inches to6feet or more in depth, 
and is usually underlain by a fine sandy loam or fine sand, and occa- 
sionally by coarse sand and gravel or disintegrating rock. The type 
occurs about the edge of foothills and extends into the bottom lands. 
It seems to be derived largely from granitic material, is retentive of mois- 
ture, and is adapted to barley and other grains and sugar beets. Where 
favorably situated it is adapted to grapes, fruits, vegetables, etc. This 
is an excellent, loose, friable soil, if irrigated and properly cultivated, but 








a See, also, Hanford clay adobe, p. 260. 
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assumes a dense, compact, refractory structure if allowed to bake. It is 
generally free from alkali. 


1 eee B { 5 6 7 
Soil (6). 4.2 ae fee eee eae 1 3 3 ‘9 11 36 33 
Subsoilih)=21-susses see ees 1 3 11 18 10 30 27 
Acres. 
Lower Salinas Valley, Cal.....-. 18,400 
San Bernardino, Cal.2).. 22... 6,912 
San J0s6; Ogio ao. + renee eee 39 ,232 


HUMUS SOILS. 


Peat.—This is vegetable matter consisting of roots and fibers, moss, 
etc., in various stages of decomposition, occurring as turf or bog, usually 
in low situations, always more or less saturated with water, and repre- 
senting an advanced stage of swamp with drainage partially established. 


Acres. | Acres. 
BISHAUG ING Xue ns eran ecckiee ee 576 | Santa Ana, Cal. 2{ ogo. oe 787 
Island County, Wash ........- 4,096 | Stockton, Cal. ..........2.....- 107,584 
HosrAngeles, Calis 2 aio. eee 1,088 | Tangipahoa Parish, La........ 59, 200 
Nawtom County, Lnlsens.eackon 10,368 | Tazewell County, Ill. ......... 1,664 
fan bernardino:, Cale 222.2 52- 704 |, Wooster,. Ohio. 2. sie ee eee 4,480 


Muck.a—This type consists of black more or less thoroughly decom- 
posed vegetable mold from 1 to 3 feet or more in depth and occupying 
low, damp places, with little or no natural drainage. Muck may be con- 
sidered an advanced stage of peat brought about by the more complete 
decomposition of the vegetable fiber and the addition of mineral matter 
through deposition from water or from eolian sources, resulting in a 
finer texture and closer structure. When drained, muck is very pro- 
ductive and is adapted to corn, potatoes, cabbage, onions, celery, ner 
permint, and similar crops. 





4 See also Meadow, p. 270. 
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Acres. | Acres. 
a Allegan wounty, Mich........: 33,770 | Marshall County, Ind......... 24, 768 
MMMM ko ee... 10, 316°), Munising, Michi a2 secsun tea. 20, 480 
lS 512.1 New Orleans, Lauer eee 21, 056 
ieitenamion, N. Y...........- 128.4. Owosso,. Mich {2 o see ease 6, 400 
Ee WiFA0S heOxiord, Mich.2e Se es eee, 15, 424 
Sieve, Obid...............- 168+), Pontiac, .Mich{ 2 2.434. s1 Game 3, 904 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa.... 12,096:| Portage County, Wis.......... 128, 640 
fomemeit; Weasn................. 11,968 | Raleigh to Newbern, N. C..... 623 
Graineayilic, Mla. ..............-. 128. |; Saginaw, Mich ...2.5..2... 0_- 30, 784 
Sram Botks, IN; Dak-......-... Ojove. 4, OUpPerior, Wists, chee Ce 47, 808 
Peitig@emilemVVIS.2. 0.2 ..5-.-...- LOFSCSTES VITACUSO Ne: aa eee ae eee ee 16, 960 
Oe 3,840 | Tippecanoe County, Ind...-.... 1, 664 
Madison County, Ind.......... 1,152 | Vergennes, Vt.-N. Y......-...- 384 
Madison, County, Ky.....-..... 320 | Winnebago County, Ill.......- 2,176 


UNCLASSIFIED MATERIALS. 


There are certain conditions of soil, orin many areaseven local absences 
of true soil, which do not readily fall into any general classification. 
_ They may be due to excessive erosion, to overflow, to insufficient drain- 
age, or to wind action, or the soils may be nonagricultural on account of 
their texture or their present topographic position. Areas of this kind 
_ are embraced under the following headings: 

Rock outcrop.—This term is used to designate areas consisting of 
rock ridges, exposed rock outcrops, or accumulations of stone entirely 
unfit for cultivation and incapable of becoming agricultural land. 


Acres. Acres. 
Alien County, Kans........... 870 | Mount Mitchell, N. C.......-..-. 5, 184 
masheville, N.C:..........4...-. TESS Gel RATSOUS Pha Ses. cee es aye 2, 368 
Mgatin,Tex..._..........-..-. 25,408 | Pikeville, Tenn...........-.--- 14, 016 

maker City,Oreg:......-..-... POAT Ser lOTe VV. Uie ya. eee a! oa sic net 5, 632 
MEOTOTOMY ars... es ees 17,140 |. Vergennes, Vt.-N.-Y .2..---.-.- 43, 008 

MeennOvelOnS. OC. ..2..-......- OE eel ph ta rid ie Sar oie ee a oe 2, 880 
SeoritonMinn..............-.. 3,840 | York County, S.C...-..--.---- 128 
Island County, Wash....-...-.-- 256 





Rough stony land.—Under this heading have been classed areas so 
stony and broken as to be nonarable, although permitting timber growth 
and use for pasturage. These areas frequently consist of steep moun- 
tain ridges, bliffs, or narrow strips extending through definite soil types. 
‘These areas differ from rock outcrop by supporting vegetation of eco- 
‘nomic value and from the stony loams in being nonarable. 
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Acres. Acres. 
Agiams County; Pie ac-tsa-22"- 30,976 | Munising, Mich ....... o¥stee 17, 344 
Milen Gounty, Kans. sols eens 12,211 | O’Fallon, Mo-- . =. (ogee 30, 208 
PAISTING ROX. Elka oe ec ake eae «4 896. | Sacramento, Cal .2 22ers 19, 839 
Brown County, Kans-..:-.--.- 17,088 | Salt River Valley, Ariz ......: ¢1, 804 
Ghesier County, Pa. 2--- asses 8,320 | Superior, W18 . 52. )2ocee eee 6, 592 
(arlton, Minnie 222.2 «sees eee 5, 440 | Tompkins County, N.Y 2ueees 17, 856 
HIDUCIC, LOW Se: soe e eens s 6 60,672 | Upshur County, W. Va....... 48,512 
(Garden Clty, Katie sso) sl eee 8,768:| Warren County, Ky 2. seen 2,176 
Tonnsoen County Wil. o-r seeraae 16, 384 | Webster County, Mo ......--. 3, 200 
Madison County, Ky.......... 1,728 | Wichita, Kans ./_gaeeeneee b 4,352 
Montgomery County, Pa....-.- 6,656. | Yuma, Ariz.-Cal.-2202 ae 6, O80 


Dunesand.—The Dunesand consists of loose, incoherent sand forming 
hillocks, rounded hills, or ridges of various heights. The dunes are 
found along the shores of lakes, rivers, or oceans and in desert areas. 
They are usually of no agricultural value on account of their irregular 
surface, the loose, open nature of the material, and its consequent low 
water-holding capacity. The dunes are frequently unstable and drift 
from place toplace. The controlof these sands by the use of wind-breaks 
and binding grasses is frequently necessary for the protection of adjoin- 
‘ing agricultural lands. In certain regions, when leveled and placed 
under irrigation, the Dunesand is adapted to the production of truck 
crops and small fruits. 

1 2 B 4 5 6 7 


SOmiC7 es 2a cate ae eee 0 ‘a 27 55 10 0 3 
Subsoll(3)) 7. 2a. eee eee 0 1 10 72 14 0 3 
Acres. Acres. 
Allegan County, Mich.......-. 3,130 | Lower Arkansas Valley,Colo.. 3,328 
Garden City; Kans. 2 oo. eee 83,200 | Munising, Mich 23 52es2seeneee 7,424 
imperial; Calc =e ee eee 116,288 | Rhode Island J223222seeeeeee 128 
CIO. Cal ass ae eae ae 8,256 | Superior, Wis) 2¢2eoseeseeee 1,536 
Kearney area, Nebr ..........- 21,312 |; Ventura, Cal". 2 Soo eee 2, 020 
Los Angeles, Cal............-.. 3, 264 : 


Sandhill.—This term is used to describe ridged and uneven areas of 
sand not in motion, either on account of partial consolidation or because 
of the sand being fixed by a natural growth of trees or grasses. Such 
areas sometimes represent old shore lines of the oceans or large lakes and 
are sometimes formed by river action and by wind. The material is 





4 Mapped as Yakima stony clay. 
b Mapped as Clarksville stony loam. 
¢ Mapped as Salt River gravel. 
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-incoherent.and is generally so thorough!y drained as to be of little agri- 
cultural value. Included valleys and low areas, where organic matter 
and sufficient moisture are present, are capable of producing fair crops of 
vegetables. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SGfll (Qe Sandee 4 25 25 . 34 8 3 2 
Suesiel W052 ae ee des 28 28 29 5 2 2 
Acres. Acres. 
| DE 0} 0 SN Ce SUT GOUmMN OTA SC DUT HS. Caen ee eee ee 256 
Meonoounty,, Mla: 3--.-.2...0... 42,752 | Raleigh to Newbern, N. C..... 5, 320 


Riverwash.—Sand, gravel, and bowlders, generally in long, narrow 
bodies, but occasionally spread out in fan-shaped areas. These areas 
occupy river bottoms or flood channels, and occur where the streams are 
intermittent or liable to torrential overflow. Of no agricultural value. 


: Acres. Acres. 
amerereid, Cdl. ..-............ 6,464 | Salt River Valley, Ariz. (No 
Piscktoot,10aho........-.....- 1, 792 measurement. ) 

SCN ACH SS 480 | San Bernardino, Cal..........- 27, 008 
_Jamestown, N. Dak..........-. Np AOSe iro ails Gren i e) 4, Ga ae eects eee 16, 230 
Meaceatney, N@Dr................. So US4 POalls) OSC) Calaseaemer. <2 fans sat 128 
Mee aramniGn VWiyOo..-2-....2.-.-.- eo 2e oevier Vislley.nU talinn sss sles 1, 300 
imossAncelos; Cal... .....-.----- 15 664 | Solomonsville, Ariz..20-.2...- 256 

_ Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo .. 12,800 | Tippecanoe County, Ind....... 832 
_ Lower Salinas Valley, Cal...... LO fOUCK VCRs Oil Sede coter noe aye os 13, 610 
‘Madison County, Ky........... 128 | Webster County, Mo........... 1, 856 





Mepactainento,Cal.......-....-..- Tou Ga kim a Wid ee eee ee eee 3, 580 


Gypsum.—The surface consists of a light-brown or reddish-brown 
sandy loam or loam underlain. by soft saccharoidal gypsum at a depth 
_ of from a few inches to 6 feet. Gypsum is often present at the surface. 
The type occupies level bench land. It is derived from disintegration 
of gypsum deposits and possesses remarkable power of transmitting 
seepage waters by capillary and gravitational flow. Where the irriga- 
tion water possesses a high salt content this is not a desirable land for 
agricultural purposes. It often contains large quantities of alkali. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Ee 0 0 2 OF Shay CON oor 

INURL as ob aoa nos xs 0 1 2 gi 85) 191 te248 
| Acres. 
PRIA G mV Olmert er ase stat = = 2, 304 
Pecos Valley, Ne Mexceey sae a 11,630 





a Mapped as Pecos gypsum. 
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Madeland.—Areas are occasionally encountered where filling has 
taken place over considerable tracts. The arrangement of the materials 
in these places is artificial and does not fit into any soil classification. 
In many instances such areas are extensive, and although they are 
usually of no present agricultural value they should be represented by 


a color on the map. 
Acres. 
Syracuse, NivY us. 2.22. e-eee ene 576 


Meadow.—This term is used to designate low-lying, flat, usually 
poorly drained land, such as may occur in any soil type. These areas 
are frequently used for grass, pasturage, or forestry, and can be changed 
to arable land if cleared and drained. The present character of 
Meadow is due to lack of drainage, and the term represents a condition 
rather than a classification according to texture. Textural variations 
frequently occur in Meadow areas on a scale too small to permit of de- 
tailed mapping. In many areas the term “‘ Meadow” has also been used 
to represent small bodies of bottom land occasionally or frequently sub- 
ject to overflow, which are normally placed under cultivation and con- 
stitute land of high value for the production of various general farm 
crops. Within these bottoms the soils vary frequently in texture, even 
within small areas, and on account of occasional overflow the character 
of the soil at any one point is subject to change. The use of this term 
should be avoided wherever it is possible to separate such areas into dis- 
tinct soil types. 





Acres. Acres. 
FAD MOVIE; Os: C. os ements oe ee 6,336 | Bedford, Va... -en see 38, 5380 
Adams COUNTY, fr Heese cae e ee 3,648 | Bigflats, N. Yo. eee eee 1,920 
Alamance... 0.22.5. 5)o sn eee 4,960 | Biloxi, Miss. 222.2 5en eee 17, 600 
A DemMaArle-“Viawlen ost. aes See 40,640} Blount County, Ala........... 9, 216 
Allegan County, Mich......... 15,510 | Calvert, Md 22.22 22a. eeeeee 15, 800 
ENING De eee a fcte ec 2 eee 6,592| Campobello, 8: Cisse seemeem 8, 691 
Anderson County, Tex.......- 56,640! Carlton, Minn 3 S3eeeeeeeeeeee 5, 248 
Appomattox County, Va...-.- 5, 760 |. Carrington, N. Dako oeeaeeeeee 16, 064 
AshevillesN: Coscia.) ee 7,808) ‘Cary, Nv Caeaee oes ee 3, 180 
Asntabula;Ohiog=. oo.s. cess 12,160 | Cerro Gordo County,Iowa..., 3,456 
ATIDUTOUN YY «ce. tee 8,000 | Cherokee County, S. C.......- > 65208 
Bainbridge, Gas. 2-1. 2a. ae 14,336 |. Chester Couhty, Pavesmsseeaes 20, 480 
Baker City, Ores ee sees @ 12,352 Cleveland, Ohios-22e-eeseeeees 704 
Bear River, Utahy. och). eee 448 | Cobb County, Ga.......-..-.-- 30, 280 


a Mapped as muck, 



































































ee. Acres. 
Connecticut Valley,Conn.-Mass @ 74, 852 


Ol ae 16, 410 
'Crystalsprings, Miss.......... 3, 328 
maleswounty, Ala.-.......... 11, 584 
De Soto Parish, La ........... 72, 448 
Diegeemounty, Ga............ 19, 584 
oy 4, 096 
Mipuonie, LOWa...........---- 4, 160 


East Baton Rouge Parish, La. 17,408 
meePor Valley, Ga............... 4, 800 


[SURECH HOY, (Oc Ae 5,478 
Gadsden County, Fla........- 52, 224 
ieamieisiand, Nebr. i.......-.- 28, 544 
Greeneville, Tenn............. 17, 216 
Hanover County, Va.......... 15, 552 
fHartordiGounty, Md........-- 4, 440 
[SUICLS OG 1 GO Ae 23, 872 
Houston County, Tex......... 52, 864 
Merutipeyiue, Alg@..........-....-. 42, 240 
Merdgckson, Miss......-.......... 60, 736 
miacksOuvilic; Lex..........-... 2, 624 
PeJamestowt, N. Dak.........-- 4,992 
Banosvilles WiS-......-.......- 18, 112 
mereearney, Nepr................ 46, 272 


Se Kent County, Md............. 49, 230 


Lancaster County, Pa..-......- 6, 000 
Lancaster County, S.C....... 11, 392 
REA MOU ME ole l esses esses 4,780 
PPEUCOUML YG LOX. -:.-- -+-5--- 13, 760 
[LEGS ATES 18, 048 
Bemeeornty, bla.....:....... 25, 216 
MeLockhaven, Pa..........%....- 896 
Seong Island, N. Y.--...-...-.- 16, 768 
meouisa County, Va.....-...--- 1520 
idol (00) 4, 288 
SSATGON cut.-.....-..--.--- 35, 008 
PaMacon County, Ala.........-- 19, 328 
SMeNcill, Miss...........--.---. 6, 976 
ivagisom County, Ind...-..-..- 10, 816 
SearsialbeMinn.......--------- 449 

- Marshall County, Ind.......-. 6, 784 
SMason County, Ky.....--..--- 832 


is used. 


ce Mapped as Jordan meadows. 
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Mobile;Alac." tac syae te betes 
Montgomery County, Ala. .... 
Montgomery County, Ohio.... 
Montgomery County, Pa...... 
Mount Mitchell, Nv Gee. sseee 
Nacogdoches;"Téx sn... esse 
Ouachita Parish, La 
Owosso, Mich 
Oxtord tM ich. aio eee ae 
Ferry; County, Aliwes.aeseeses 
IROMGIACS MiGDiae sue cee eee eee 
Prnee: Ha wards, Visser 
Prince George County, Md.... 
PeCosaViguleverN. Mex eee 
Raleigh to Newbern, N. C.... 
Ren Od esl Slam cites: ee eee 
SOUT oi Weel Chie tener seers 


| St. Mary County, Md........ 


Da OId RN atl Sees ee Soto cere 
Saline:County, Mo. 2... 22-22: 
SOW EM BEN ee NOn eWay ome es le ais 
SevieraValleyeU baile ayseee see 
ShelbyaMOee soe cee setae 
SmedeswMisssaeesete see ae 
Spalding County, Ga.......... 
StatesvillewNaGoseo sos. 2 anew 
Story County, Iowa.....°.-..- 
Siimten@ Ouloyers las. sees ae 
Tangipahoa Parish, La. ...-.- 
Tompkins County, N. Y...... 
rentonw Ne wJecss tess ete ee 
Upshur County, W. Va...-.--- 
Vergennes, Vt. and N. Y 
ViTOOtLs, W 18) <2 cence eke 
Weber County, Utah..-...--.--. 
VV S ULLOL CL aeIN alten eerste 
Wii liSee) O35 ete oases oie 
Winnebago County, IIl...-.--- 
Wioveye niin Ly, Mo. 2 see ac er 
NAN quai yy Wiese See e race ae 
WGACO uUSSe fatene- cece ec aates= 
SEAL Oa NUN pis Og eee tac: oe 


b Mapped as Hondo meadows. This name will not be used hereafter. 
This name will not be used hereafter. 
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Acres. 
78, 528 
10, 944 

7, 200 
3, 328 
6, 976 
5, 056 
13, 440 
2, 688 
4,992 
58, 696 
4, 032 
19, 830 
30, 870 
b 7,940 
6, 330 
1, $20 

16, 000 
54, 200 
52, 250 
3, 584 
¢6, 840 
10, 200 
36, 416 
17, 408 

9,472 
18, 850 
18, 048 

21, 952 
55, 936 
8, 128 
44, 800 
11, 008 

3, 968 
7, 104 
7, 700 
4,990 
1,510 
44, 800 
5, 568 
15, 060 
4, 760 
14, 720 


Psa Mapped as Connecticut meadows. Should probably have been given a type . 
name, asit is an alluvial soil rather than Meadow in the sense in which this term 
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Swamp.—This term is used to designate areas too wet for any crop 
and covered with standing water for much or all of the time. Varia- 
tions in texture and in organic matter content may occur. Swamp 
frequently occupies areas which are inaccessible, so that detailed map- 
ping is impossible. The native vegetable growth consists of water- 
loving grasses, shrubs, and trees. Many areas of swamp are capable of 
drainage, and when this is properly accomplished they not infrequently 
constitute lands of high agricultural value. Wherever small areas of 
swamp occur within a definite soil type and the texture of the soil is 
known to be the same as that of the surrounding type, they should be 
mapped with the type and the swampy condition shown by symbol. 





Acres. Acres. 
AGAUIAeE Tish litha sees ee eee 1,728 | Miller County, ArKUS Seen 2, 240 
‘Sy ONbbaveqe eM Covad nepal se Ch ace FS IU 3,008 | Newton County, Ind.......... 3, 648 
Biniamton, Ni avon Sea 1,024 | Norfolk, Vaio. >soceee eee 12, 928 
Calvert-County; Md-.........- 3,600 | Orangeburg; S: CSA oseeeeeee 40, 448 
Craven, Ni .costh ae! eee 188,288 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
Crystalsprings, Miss.........- 3, 072 counties, N..G@-2. geese 57, 536 
Connecticut Valley,Conn.-Mass 439, 686 | Pontiac, Mich...............-- 704 
Dallas County Ala sso. es 8,192 | Raleigh to Newbern, N. C...-. b77, 440 
Darlington County, S. C...... 14,144 | Rhode Island 237. 2o2pee eee 27,008 
De Soto Parish, La ......*...- 2,048 | St. Mary County, Md......... 2, 200 
Pepin COUnby, Ns nes ames 109, 824 | Saginaw, Mich Ss peaeeeeeeeee 1,344 
DOVEE“DGle = eet see eee 3,712 | Syracuse, N.-Y 222. eee 12, 480 
VETTEL AVG: see eer 6,080 | Vergennes, Vt. and N. Y...... 2,048 
Hanover County, Va.......-.- 6,208 | Worcester County, Md........ 26, 048 
eon County, Pla. oc a eee 2,816 |- Yorktown, Va ...5.aeeeaeeee 26, 368 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo. 640 


Marsh.—This term is used to designate low, wet, treeless areas, 
usually covered by standing water and supporting a growth of coarse 
grasses and rushes. These marsh areas occur around the borders of 
fresh-water lakes and the lower courses of streams. They can seldom 


be drained without diking and pumping. When this is done the soil i is 
usually productive. 


Acres 
Munising, Michassss... == eee 704 
Tangipahoa, Parish, La... 2 .ee... 3,072 





a Mapped as Connecticut swamp. 
> Part of this mapped as Pocoson and part Savanna in the original report. 


a <7 
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PORTO RICAN SOILS. 

















Riverwash.—Coarse sand, gravel, and bowlders, generally in long, 
narrow areas, but occasionally spread out in fan-shaped areas, ibe 
to overflow in times of flood. Of little or no agricultural value. 


Arecibo to Ponce, P. Da ek pa ey 970 


Portugues stony loam.—Dark learn 14 inches in depth, derived 
from igneous and volcanic rocks. Contains 5 to 70 per cent of angular 
stones, and is underlain by cracked and broken volcanic and igneous 
rock partly decomposed. Occupies steep slopes of hills and mountains, 
covering a large area between Ponce and Adjuntas. Used for pasture 
during the rainy season. Some coffee, bananas, and plantains are pro- 
duced on favored areas. 


; 1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SM estos b= oJ. o..42--- 15 15 i 12 UES i Abs) 


Acres. 
TeClDO LOM Once, Pen .cse 22: 15, 600 


Tanama stony loam.—Soil is a red clay loam, 6 to 10 inches deep, 
derived from limestone. Occupies large areas of broken and rugged 
country between Arecibo and Utuado, characterized by local, swampy 
sink holes. Subsoil is a stiff red clay containing limestone fragments. 
Bananas and plantains are the principal crops, and some coffee, oranges, 
and a little tobacco are produced. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
00S) 0 3 3 11 7 31 44 
RIS OUNC Ae oa oe os cleo 0 3 8 yi 6 16 40 
Acres. 
‘Arecibo to eonce, PARG...-5<.- 41, 680 


Arecibo sand.—A loose, incoherent red to white coral and quartz 
sand, 12 to 36 inches or more deep. Occupies slightly rolling land. 
- Soil is probably derived from wind-blown beach sand. Naturally 

poor soil. Similar to the Florida pineapple land. Produces some 
_ pasturage and a few cocoanuts. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
30 O26 SS 0 13 41 36 6 3 1 
ie) CS CMG i 0 8 27 49 8 4 4 
Acres. 
racibortoneonce, Paik... se. 2--c 7,580 


32075—06—— 18 
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Coral sand.—Drifted, incoherent beach sand, 24 to 36 inches deep, 
formed from coral and shells by wind and wave action, underlain by a 
slightly loamy sand. Occupies low-lying lands on coast, occasionally 
forming slight hills 15 to 20 feet above sea level. Adapted to cocoanut 


trees. 
1 2 B i) 6 7 
SGUMS)iSe osnceees. se tee aes 3 27 33 25 5 4 4 
Subsoil: (1). 42. 2a eee 4 20 ° 22 26 9 9 10 
Acres. 
Arecibo £0: RONCE” Eo tees aaa 2, 620 


Arecibo sandy loam.—Heavy red sandy loam, with an average 
depth of 10 inches, underlain to a depth of 36 inches by a rather tena- 
cious clay loam. Found in valleys between outlying limestone hills. 
Elevation between 30 and 100 feet. Naturally well drained. Used 
for truck and fruit. Small area devoted to tobacco and sugar cane. — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOU poe cua dene soe eee 0 5 18 51 6 6 14 
SUDSO (lees ee eee eee 0 4 14 42 6 9 25 
Acres. 
Arecibo to Poneée; Ps Rissa sse oan 2, 690 


Ponce sandy loam.—Brown sandy loam 14 to 36 inches or more in 
depth. An alluvial soil occupying river deltas in the vicinity of Ponce. 
The subsoil is a sandy loam heavier and darker than soil. Sugar cane 
is the principal crop. Cocoanuts and Guinea grass also grown. There 
is a stony phase containing rounded stone fragments, sometimes as 
large as 2 or 3 feet in diameter. This phase is used only for pasture and 
at present has little value. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
21 21 35 = «12 


DOU (G)ic ese nooo eee 2 4 5 
SUDSOU 2 esc a ee eee 0 0 0 7 16 57 20 
Acres. 
Arecibo to Ponce, bh. seee ese 6, 550 


Utuado sandy loam.—Coarse yellow sandy loam, 7 inches deep, 
representing soil of deforested area on steep slopes of the lower moun- 
tains around Utuado. Residual soil derived from igneous rocks. 
Subsoil is a shallow yellow sandy loam, grading into decomposed 
granite and other igneous rocks. Little natural fertility, and but little 
used, as a great part of the areas are too steep for. cultivation. 


~<a 


Ae Seis tebe 


ve 
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a Should be reforested. Produces a few bananas, some plantains, and 
coffee. 


H 2 3 4 5 6 7 


oko UI CI i Se ee 20 20 9 15 9 19 8 
SUSE GD) Se 18 21 9 15 11 17 8 
Acres. 
Arecibo to Ponce, P. R......... 25,100 


Vivi sandy loam.—Yellowish-brown sandy loam, 10 inches deep, 
forming tracts of alluvial deposits along the larger streams in the 
mountains near Adjuntas. Subsoil is a yellow-brown sandy loam. 
Soil is mellow and rich and easy to cultivate. Considered the best 
_ tobacco soil in the area. Also adapted to sweet potatoes, beans, and 
other minor crops. Used to a small extent in the production of sugar. 


f 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
OOUIL (22) os a 1 9 18 35 15 14 9 
SISO) 20) i aa 0 5 8 26 18 25 18 

Acres. 
PATeCIDO LO POnce ibe itecess ase. 1, 060 


Arecibo loam.—A dark waxy loam, 6 to 12 inches deep, resting on 
a yellow sticky loam containing fragments of limestone. The soil is 
_ shallow as a rule, but fairly productive. Principally used for pasture 
near the coast. Inland areas devoted to bananas, plantains, and to 
- some extent to coffee. A few orange trees were noticed, and appeared 
to be thrifty. Hardly 10 per cent of the area is in crops. 

1 2 3 4 d 6 
ee 5 11 10 21 10 25 19 


~1 


ole sroy ll (GO) Se ee a 4 9 9 13s 26 26 
Acres. 
Arecibo to eonce, -. Ree-..cce- 17, 700 


Pastillo loam.—White, reddish, or brown loam, about 4 inches in 
depth, resting on porous limestone, fragments of which occur in soil. 
_Affords scanty pasturage. Produces small amount of Guinea grass on 
areas of deeper and more fertile soil. Occurs west of Ponce, in the 
‘southern part of the Porto Rican area. Among the poorest soils of 
the area. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
il) (CC) Sos See ae 5 5) 3 8 9 45 25 
Acres. 


Arecibo to Ponce, P. R......--- 16, 040 
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Ponce loam.—Is composed of a dark-brown alluvial loam, 3 feet or 
more in depth. Originally swampy in part. When drained, well 
adapted to sugar cane and Guinea grass, also to bananas and plantains. 
Best sugar Jand of the area. All under cultivation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Soil, (1) thee eee ee eee 0 1 1 ia] 15 57 20 
Acres. m 
Arecibo: to Ponce, Paha eee 2, 480 ; 


Utuado loam.—Dark-brown or yellowish loam, 7 inches deep, fri- 
able and free from stones, underlain by yellow loam, becoming lighter 
in texture at lower depths. Derived from igneous and volcanic rocks. 
Occupies hilly country in vicinity of Utuado. Some areas adapted to 
coffee and fruit, but the greater part used for pasture. | 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ST a) Uk 6 hee ete tee qe ior oe 2, « 2 5 5 16 11 28 34 
DUDSOU Ah) 2 0-5 eno ae eee 1 3 6 20 10 30 30 
Acres. 
Arecibo to. Ponce, Po Res eee 7, 880 


Arecibo silt loam.—Dark-brown silt loam, 12 to 36 inches deep, 
underlain by dark loam or silt loam. Alluvial deposit occupying low, 
level areas along or near the coast. In the vicinity of Arecibo excel- 
lent cane land, producing from 30 to 40 tons per acre. Around Ponce 
low lying and too alkaline for crops, on account of occasional inunda- 
tion by sea water. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soll (4)o Ot ae eee 1 1 1 8 10 55 24 
DUDSOI](3)eee ese 1 1 it 6 8 52 31 
Acres. 
Arecibo to:Ponce; Ps Reese eee 8, 960 


Alonso clay.—Dark purplish-red clay loam, 8 to 28 inches deep, — 
underlain by dark to purplish-red tenacious clay 36 inches or more 
in depth. Derived from igneous and volcanic rocks. Heavy, stiff, © 
and hard to cultivate. Rough, mountainous topography. The small — 
area southwest of Adjuntas is well adapted to oranges and coffee. 


The other areas are lower and produce chiefly bananas and plantains, 
with some coffee. . 


ee 
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3 off Adjuntas clay.—A red or dark-brown clay, 3 to 15 inches deep, 
__underlain by red clay 36 inches or more in depth. Derived from vol- 
canic and igneous rocks. Occupies steep slopes. Difficult or impos- 
sible to till, requiring great care to prevent washing. The principal 
and most important coffee soil of the Arecibo to Ponce area. Also 
adapted to the growth of bananas, plantains, and oranges where there 
is a sufficient depth of soil. 


1 2 é 4 5 6 vi 
Ee 1 1 1 4 5 Bb men ne 
EE w OC ios 2 ee 0 1 1 5 6 Uy. 445 e443 
Acres 
ATCGCIDOWO.L once,.P. Res... 29, 890 


Penuelas adobe.—Brown loam, with marked adobe properties, 13 
to 15 inches deep, underlain by cracked and broken volcanic tufa. 
Derived from disintegrated volcanic tufa. Occupies hills and gentle 
slopes around Penuelas. Too dry except for pasture. Some bananas 
grown on moist spots. 


Sl (OO) 362 ees 4 6 4 9 9 27 41 
Shek CO) ihe re 30 21 8 13 9 9 9 
Acres. 
Arecibo to Ponce, P. R..:-.-; eG, OSU 


i Portugues adobe.—Heavy, dark-brown or black loam resembling 
adobe, 6 to 17 inches deep, formed from decomposed limestone. Occu- 
pies parting valleys and gentle slopes around limestone hills in southern 
part. of area. Soil is underlain by heavy light-brown loam, becoming 
lighter in color with increasing depth. Devoted chiefly to pasture, but 
produces sugar cane and bananas where irrigation is practicable. A 
large part of the area lies too high for irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
OTL (WO) 5 Se Se ara 1 3 2 7 13 41 33 
Sn] OWE See aaa eee 1 3 1 4 10 43 38 


ATECIDORUO, LOUGCO, bs Loco. 3-7 - 4,010 


























Mrs occ eo eee ele eee eedtccecckcc cee cee 
_ Afton fine sandy loam. (See Miami nie sand, p. 137.) 

_ Alamance silt loam. (See Cecil silt loam, p. 103.) 

Allegan black clay. (See Clyde loam, p. 157.) 

_ Allegan clay. (See Miami clay loam, p. 140.) 

_ Allegan fine sandy loam. (See Miami fine sand, p. 79.) 

_ Allegan gravelly loam. (See Miami gravelly sandy loam, p. 136; Miami 
gravelly sand, p. 135.) 

Allegan sand. (See Miami sand, p. 137.) 

Allegan sandy loam. (See Miami sandy loam, p. 138.) 

Allegan stony loam. (See Miami stony loam, p. 134.) 

ro Sc a ice cache vtewesdvcccesetecrdeuce 
Almyra silt loam. (See Crowley silt loam, p. 79.) 

Alton stony loam. (See Miami stony sandy loam, p. 134.) 
SI ne es 


Arkansas fine sandy loam. (See Wabash fine sandy loam, p. 85.) 
Arkansas loam. (See Laurel loam, p. 220.) 

Arroyo Seco sandy loam. (See Maricopa gravelly loam, p. 236.) 

Austin clay. (See Houston clay, p. 65.) 
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Benton loam. (See Houston clay, p. 65.) 
Bernardston loam..... 2 3e USE oan EA A ASSES occ OSS ae Sen ea reoR 
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Bingham stony loam .../... two seca saws ae cea ee ee Ses ee 
Boise loam 2... 2. 2. 2 Ha oa eaten pale iy = ely ae eral Sea = tl Ener 
Boise sandy loam. (See Boise silt loam, p. 205.) 
Boise silt lo@mM .... 22. .2 2 22 se = ie ee eee ae 2 eo ee i eee 
Bozeman silt loam ...:..... 2... c-.ce = st ee ee ee oe 
Brandywine loam - -... 2.0.5. 22-26 255 55% oe ae oe oe le oe 
Bridger clay loam... 2.22.2... - 2 ecosee ens oe ew cena e ne «s 5 eeeeeen 
Bridger gravelly loam. se... 2een eee eee vine os 5 0s SoM che Je ee 
Bridger loam. ..,. .....-2--ts2- 20s. t cee. to -e cete ge a 
Caleasieu fine sand .... 22... 2202.--2- ne f= en ot ~ oe ee 
Caleasieu fine sandy loam 
Caleasiou loam... 2.2: oc Lage salen reer ee 
Caldwell loam. (See Gallatin silt loam, p. 203.) 

Caldwell sandy loam. (See Gallatin fine sandy loam, p. 202.) 
Cardiff slate loam... 022. 225. dscee 50025 2b 28 come oe o's ee ee 
Carrington clay loam 
Cassadaga sand 
CeCIT C1BY 2c 2s Fe oe oo ans SSeS Se a ww Swe eee woe ol hoa 
Cecil clay loam... ... 2.22.0 cs cece cen oc ce oda cee oo 6c 6 cae 2s eee 
Cecil fine sandy loam 
Cecil gravelly loam 
Cecil loam 2. 0. snes. coe ed. ache dn'eclet bole oe op cee eee area 
Cecil mica loam. (See Chester mica loam, p. 109.) 

Cecil sand . 2.2.2.2 le ee bho wn cee on dee Ue oe es ee ee 
Cecil sandy loam 
Cecil silt loam... 0c. 2 scoc cS. e Doe cone wim Sn be oe elec nee 
Cecil'stony clay. 2... 00.5 pene oo eis Solck ab dea. cee ee oe ee oe 
Cecil stony loam 
Chattooga loam. .... 22... 20.2 2055-005 4-2 505-202) se eee ee 
Chester fine sandy loam 
Chester loam 
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Chester stony loam. .....2....5.205.00 00 och doen ak ae 0 ae 
Chicopee gravel loam. (See Norfolk gravelly loam, p. 47.) 

Clarksville clay. (See Waverly clay, p. 90.) 

Clarksville clay loam. .:.....:2.2.5..5y$222.2. 4 eee ee 
Clarksville fine sandy loam... ..2...-02.-:..----c--~4 <n ne 
Clarksville loam. (See Wabash silt loam, p. 86.) 

Clarksville silt loam... ..... 2.0006 --2 22-0. -de--n0s 55) ae 
Clarksville stony loam 
Clyde.clay..o-3.2.2.0s.¢.2. sec ee eee dee ee 
Clyde fine sand... 2. 0.2.02. 20.1 ene e ence usek de eene se 
Clyde fine sandy loam 
Clyde gravelly sand... 2.2.22 205-2... saenecdac eg eee eee ee 
Clyde gravelly sandy loam 
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Clyde loam. _ 2c. fo. hae co coe ee ae ere! 

Clyde sand... 2... 2.0 c en. Jee cece eseee de ueln ue oe a 

Clyde sandy loam... 2... --c.:ceace boca VL le aa 
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os adobe. (See Colorado loam adobe, p. 212; Laurel loam adobe, 
Di 221. 


_ Colorado gravelly loam 
~ Colorado loam 


te iced soa teins ckb ad daie need oinas cece owds ee 209 
IIE SEV OAIN S220. oo. se ce ee eee eee ce ese c cee Sledeecse 210 
_ Colton stony clay. (See Crawford stony clay, p. 180.) 

ST Ya 206 
Eee NS eee ee ek ye nee code bate oe 132 
ES a 130 
St ail EE a 97 
a a 93 

- Connecticut meadows. (See Meadow, p. 270.) 

_ Connecticut swamp. (See Swamp, p. 272.) 

I Src eo aie a oe ow poe ak ee ee se eek eee ee be ase bate 110 
memonowingo Clay...............5......-.-. De aes meray Lape nee 114 
a 182 

See, CASO eT De NO} 0 ln 181 
ACE OUCL, Tia ySrbG "2S: 68 9 EI a 181 
SS SN a 181 

Meramsiord stony clay..........:..--....... REIN paR ee MERIT eR te AOR pete 180 
ES eS 81 
IIS ot es Shwe beeen tee eae 79 

EEE rf yi SY Soa al hs Sen dake freee re be oct ee 130 
Dauphin sandy loam. (See Dekal’ sandy loam, p. 119.) 

Davidson loam. (See Hagerstown loam, p. 126.) 

Davieclay loam. (See Cecil loam, p. 103; Cecil fine sandy loam, p. 102.) 
Decatur clay. (See Hagerstown clay, p. 127.) 

Seerriacune sandy loam .........--.-.--+------------ BE ener Gee yore: 204 
_ Deer Flat sandy loam. (See Deer Flat fine sandy loam, p. 204.) 

i en oa ip oe on ot ww ehalcn eee eee eee ees 121 
_ Dekalb clay loam. (See Lickdale clay loam, p. 131 ) 

Seeetimrineisaniy loam. ......22.----. 22 -- <2 ---2 eee eee eee ete eee ee eee 120 
Minti sos... 0... ~~. be = neces oo ee ete eee 119 
eS ee a err rer ree ener eens 120 
Meicaly) SANG y 1OAM. ....---.---- 3-2 oe ow we ee i ee eee eee erent 119 
ITT) | ns. cs na ain nw os sa eels enw cin sen -ncec en slo ee teeee 118 
IIe he) 88 Pe essere ets 120 
Meatetony. loail .-....--:-.---..--.------+4+-! gis yt ise eo 118 
- Delavan silt loam. (See Sioux silt loam, p. 161.) i 


merby loam... .....-~. OT OR ee eas ee ne Pe a EEE ae 
Donegal gravelly loam. (See Norfolk gravelly loam, p. 47.) 


. Fresno fine sand 
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Dunesand ... 25.22. 22 ese cee cc ces ce esac sin dain 3 a ee oe ele ee 
Dunkirk clay. .... 2. --..40 226000 cee c es dcecn swag gece «= 5 eee ee 
Dunkirk clay loam. ..... 2-2-2 200+ --00enses seen neue oes «0k een 
Dunkirk fine sandy loam... 2... co. ss 2.0502 seeedeecsses seen vt 
Dunkirk gravel, <2. es ceesescececssenvssceuedvcpindan sian 
Dunkirk gravelly loam....... 0... ....52-56.-s0se5 50am 5s eee 
Dunkirk gravelly sandy Joam. «. <<... . 2.2.) sue eg sl petteeee sees 
Dimkirk loam... 2. 2.22560 = See. he cn5 an ee aa ae es (3 
Dunkirk sandy loam. (See Dunkirk fine sandy loam, p. 152.) ' 
Dunkirk shale loam... .... 2-2. 2-6 eee snneceenon as» 55 ee ee 
Dunkirk’ silt loam: 22.2... --<.<)Sechc5 ie seems oes ee ee cde We 
Dunkirk:stony clay -...2- 0c. cses eoeea eee eee 8 as ode ott oleae eee 
Durham sandy loam. (See Cecil sand, p. 101.) 
Edgemont stony loam. (See Dekalb stony loam, p. 118.) 
Edgerton silt loam. (See Miami silt loam, p. 139.) 
Elkhorn silt loam. (See Wabash silt loam, p. 86.) 
Elkton clay. (See Portsmouth silt loam, p. 57.) 

Elmira fine sandy loam. (See Wabash loam, p. 85.) 
Elmira shale loam. (See Dunkirk shale loam, p. 150.) 
Elmira silt loam. (See Dunkirk silt loam, p. 153.) 
Elmwood loam... .......... 262. cene se ewe ec enews ce oans 3a een 
Elsinboro fine sand. (See Norfolk fine sand, p. 49.) 
Elsinore fine sandy loam 
Elsinore sand .......... 22. 4.2202 es<sane see as'e we cc.co5 ee eeleeeaen 
Elsinore sandy loam. (See Elsinore fine sandy loam, p. 195.) 

Enfield sandy loam. (See Norfolk sandy loam, p. 50.) 

Fairview sandy loam. (See Marshall sandy loam, p. 142.) 

Fancher sandy loam. (See Stockton fine sandy loam, p. 251; Hanford sandy 
loam, p. 258.) ‘ 
Fargo clay........2 220... 2cncee secs see esune taco 0st uuu 
Fargo gravelly loam. (See Marshall gravelly loam, p. 141.) 

Fargo loam. (See Marshall loam, p. 143.) 
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Fort Payne clay. (See Conestoga clay, p. 132.) 

Fort Payne clay loam... 2.2.02. 02. 22-2. 0.ceee seus. sss ees 
Fort Payne loam. (See Hagerstown loam, Si 126.) 

Fort Payne sandy loam ......2.23....-n.e2.-- deste ese ee 


Fort Payne stony loam. (See Clarksville stony loam p. 127.) 


ws een tae canines sete de eoee ee oe see ee Bi 
Fresno fine sandy loam 
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Fresno gravel. (See Hanford gravel, p. 257.) 

Fresno gravelly sand. (See M baba sand, p. 236.) 

Fresno loam... 2.2.25. 2.000 tice dense ccceem ellie lll) Lee 

Fresno red sand. (See San J oaquin sand, p. 248.) ¥ 

Fresno sand...... Ree ene en cele ne wane ce ee le Sete oe See ee 

Fresno sandy loam. -.........2.....0.se2sscseedss lulu 
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_ Fullertonsandy adobe. (See Placentia loam adobe, p. 243; Placentia sandy 
adobe, p. 242.) 
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Gallatin clay loam..... i tae er aioe Tag ov cae s tee Ee 204 
ne REET aL SuITi ee er 8). 2 Se. bo wn co So eee cee es ok ods See See 202 
ie tence ho TI HIT, ae SoS Sa ee ee OE 201 


od coos Sao no on asa se eee pos ad oowcesMecensbeee 203 
Gallatin silt loam............... A fais to) eect Nar 4 ie | Soa ree 203 
EE MEY eas 22S a3. 2 ho sae Sn oec Agee cece lols leet ee N 62 
ERSLINL a of Fo oy h cs in sot owns has a ede sews cewss ede shes vee 61 
oes) foie: SHiOnEL . - elds Bess eee aes A a he ee ea 62 
So ie a aw we rs os wwe we by So Peete se Seb wse been 61 
MAMET NORIN . 22... ew ee nee eee eee ee ee te eee ee eee 62 
- Garner stony loam. (See Susquehanna gravelly loam, p. 71.) 
SS Oe er Pre er ee ere are eer me reer RW 
hs 8 oY 2 ea as ob oa ee ee soe c senses es Ah iefeenae tae 228 
EE ne ee ear 228 
I FS Sho oo Ss Se hw eb ee cece ewe ce etewnsece Ke aan 
NINETIES TUNINELIIT 3.5 cL. 22 a= 2 es oe ee eee eee lente ee ete e cece neue 226 
ene a eee eer eee ane 227 
Ss SE, (en a eee Se tn oto ciate eottes tare Di 
meitlendale Giay 10am... ......--.-------- <2 --- ee ee ee ne eee ee nee e een e eee 231 
Glendale loess (See Glendale clay loam, p. 231.) 
Glenwood loam. (See Bingham loam, p. 187.) 
IEEE TGA 111... '.... 2. -.-<--- 2-92 s ee nceeeneceeweneese tee’ per Gy, 
Goldsboro compact sandy loam. (See Portsmouth sandy loam, p. 55.) 
TIM... tes aw wea ene nee ewes cnn e nent eens cenecsane 97 
RMAs 5 = eee een tee en nent nen nee ees 132 


en eee ene ee ener eet eens 269 
MUTE NOIAY 9... 2 ----- << 95 een nner ieee tenet ec eee 127 
Senboretown clay 10am. .-:.........---.--------2.- eect erect ernest erste 126 
Meena... -.-.------- =< 5-2 2-2 oe eee eet ee ete ne eer nee n nce nn ee 126 
Buemerecomil pandy lOaMm..........-..---6------- 2 sede seer ene e seers ers cses 125 
_ Hagerstown shale loam. (See Dekalb shale loam, p. 118; Volusia silt loam, 
p. 148.) 
Hagerstown silt loam. (See Clarksville silt loam, p. 128.) 
Batacerstown stony clay......---------------------ceeccer teeter 125 
Metaperstown stony loam....:.....-.-------------2eee eee cee ce en reer eee 124 
CEN RS a eee 80 
Ry CODE... .-'----- 2-2-0 -F- =e seen se nen ese nec erc senses cee ~ 
MIMI IOATN <j. .--.-- 2-2 eee nose ence eer ernie nc ese s tees er- es 
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Hanford gravel... -..---2- 2 ss scree tee ese nanwe ae oa sce eens ioe ones 
Hanford sand...... 0.2 .0sccasnn cece ncucsees=s ents ses = 5s =p ee see 
Hanford sandy loam. |... -.2.-00 502 oc cnm ena sp ope ne = =e one ee 
Hanford siltloam ... 2... 2.2.2. ce eee ete eee «os nen ao eine nis atelatn ae 
Hanover sand. (See Miami sandy loam, p. 138.) 

Hartford sandy loam. (See Norfolk sand, p. 48.) 

Hempfield stony loam. (See Cecil stony loam, p. 100.) 

Hempstead gravelly loam. (See Hempstead loam, p. 78.) 

Hempstead loam... 22. 22-20-20 ens ode ee cn gs oes ee reese ae eee 
Herndon stony loam. (See Porters stony loam, p. 115.) 

Hobart clay... . 2. 2200s eee ooh a 25s scene ne ot a mn ee 20ers 
Holyoke stony loam. ........ 5-2. 0--- see -eeee eases ane + sees s see 
Hondo meadows. (See Meadow, p. 270.) ’ 
Houston black clay. ...-.. 2... 5 <n. cmiseclte ose e oe nae = ee 
Houston black clay lopim* -2.. 22 seems ee ee eee on 0lc. e 
Houston clay... <2....02 22-50 2c- Sep rm ae oe nme te aca ee 
Houston gravelly clay... <.<.c0.cccmc= wee ois Sms oe eee vistas ae 
Houston loam. 2... 25 2 adc csc e ne bc ce cee occ ae Oe ola i age ee 
Houston silt loam. (See Houston loam, p. 64.) 

Imperial clay .. 2.2.22. 2 oS ss cideie als fo be te 50 es acess en's 5 ne 
Impérial clay loam . i... - 2. e200 -w + cence ceins sn eats An oem ee eee 
Imperial fine sandy loam. (See Gila loam, p. 227.) 

Imperial gravelly loam. (See Jndio gravelly loam, p. 224.) 

Imperial loam. (See /mperial clay loam, p. 229; Gila clay loam, p. 228.) 
Imperial sand... 2... 6... esscnge ae stee econ es «cniae ss == a aly ele 
Imperial sandy loam .. .., .. . 2.52... 2-0 -- Ja da- 3405s 2s eee 
Imperial silt loam. (See Gila silt loam, p. 227.) 

Indio fine.sand ........-2- 52 se ecw ste tees tec ewes fe Sele ea 
Indio fine sandy loam 
Indio gravelly loam 
Indio sand . oo. 2.2.5 wie ce cee one ond cvinelvn MMe Go ay p'k ee oe ee 
Iredell clay loam 
Jackson loam ..... 2. 2.6.2 cena ene ncece ves eenn= 0en see nelle 
Janesville loam. (See Sioux silt loam, p. 161.) 

Janesville silt loam. (See Marshall silt loam, p. 144.) 

Jordan clay. ......2.-.20-cececcocnunsueuesenes snciekle | ee eee 
Jordan clay loam 
Jordan fine sand. .... 2.2.20... 00sec cece neeecuecccueee sec 
Jordan fine sandy loam 
Jordan loam...........5 5.45. c0cceeccecceassccse estab clean een 
Jordan meadow. (See Meadow, p. 270.) 

Jordan sand 


Jordan sandy loam. (See Jordan fine sandy loam, p. 191; Jordan loam, 
p. 192.) 

Kalamazoo gravelly loam. (See Clyde gravelly sand, p. 155.) 

Kaskaskia loam. (See Wabash silt loam, p. 86.) ' 

Lacasine clay loam —.........5.2.ccle-eee-ccu sede ae Seueiey 

Lake Charles fine sandy loam . 

Lake Charles loam 
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Ser bandry silt loam................ ‘ 
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Laramie sandy loam 
Laurel clay loam . 
M.S. ee ohn eco lee seco eeececeecesh. 

Laurel fine aa, Ee ay a a nee 
Mereuirel loam ..i..:.........- Re Ot cel Dees 


_ Leonardtown gravelly loam. (See Leonardtown loam, p. 79.) 
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Lincoln sandy loam. (See Laurel fine sandy loam, p. 220.) 


_ Los Angeles sandy loam. (See Placentia loam, p. 241.) 
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a aa ey 
Lufkin clay loam. (See Lufkin clay, p. 68.) 
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_ Mackinaw gravel. (See Miami gravel, p. 135.) 
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Maricopa sandy adobe. (See Colorado loam adobe, p. 212; Placentia sandy 
adobe, p. 242.) 
Maricopa sandy loam....-..------.-.----- 0-20-22 e ence eee eee eee e eee 
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Maricopa silt loam........scccetwcecon=sscuueous Peer saees ee 

Maricopa stony loam. (See Bingham stony loam, p. 186.) Neh 
Marion silt loam -. W202 ..5 222 see te nee cee c cece ou een one ee 
MASH 2.2. 0c ccc cece kn ce dee cence et eee ea re oe eye wel ieela are ete ee 
Marshall clay J. .....--.-- S22. 0ssees ence ore tp ecwnea ss «oe ey a eee 
Marshall clay loam. <2 ...-2- Prrerrerrerrereerrret 
Marshall fine sand... 2... 2.22 ene cece dae cans ones oom 95 ee 
Marshall fine sandy loam. :...-...secs es suuedaneeneeenen wen cneeee cae 
Marshall gravel«.....-.-.--.-.06 slo see sceeccr pot aehes =e =2ie 5 eee 
Marshall gravelly loam . .... 2.52... 005<s=+«ns0sss0s= eu eta Oe tem 
Marshall loam .....22..- 26-46-38 2o- ae ce eee = ee ee ae le 
Marshall sand - - .. 22.5. 202s. ous ens bead dete ico ante Urn ae 
Marshall sandy loam . 2... 2... 206 deg dae coe ce cde es an = eee ele 
Marshall silt loam ..w.... 22.222 eee ne ne eee seo - cos 2 oo = ems ae « 
Marshall stony loam: -.. 2.5.2.2... cease eee eee e ae 50 5 aml eee ee 
McLean silt loam. (See Marshall loam, p. 143.) 
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Mesa clay loam ....-.2,-00--0-- enn dene ee dense cs acces oe eee ene j 
Mesa fine sandy loam. .....5..2.2.-ccccaeecseeenns= cus ss eye ene 
Miami black clay loam 
Miami clay loam 
Miami fine sand. ......2...-2 2. <cce cess ene eo ne ce ome oes te ee 
Miami fine sandy loam . : 
Miami gravel... 2.22.5... ceecencsccescetsccccsces cen see aie oan 
Miami gravelly loam 
Miami gravelly sand........2..2.c.cceccclsocaccsccus stuns eee ee 
Miami gravelly sandy loam 
Miami loam 
Miami sand 22.22 cic... sseccepcceccececens ciduscece pee nee e ea 
Miami sandy loam 
Miami silt loam .......0..2...00c0-odscccecescncecsel ese. eee 
Miami stony loam , .......2..02. 0.20 cbc. cece ensececeus oo eee 
Miami stony sand .............0.5.-eeccc-ssceen nse sss se Eee 
Miami stony sandy loam . 
Miller clay .....2-. 0.5.2. .00.sceccecde nude cd denna tele ea ete 
Miller fine sand . 
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Miller heavy clay. (See Miller clay, p. 92.) 
Miller silt loam . 
Mobile clay .. 2.223.022. cc cdec ect en eae oak oe 
Monroe fine sandy loam. (See Miller fine sandy loam, p. 91.) 

Monroe silt loam . . ..... 0... ¢c22.00l.4--- 2-6 - dee 
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_ Murrill sandy loam. (See Hagerstown sandy loam, p. 125.) 
Murrill stony loam. (See Hagerstown stony loam, p. 124.) 
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Norfolk sandy soil. (See Norfolk sandy loam, p. 50.) 
TI eA Caso oon. 6 oo Se cn os a sede Cha ls dese dese hece se 52 
Oakland sandy loam. (See Miami fine sandy loam, p. 138.) 
re a 98 
Orangeburg clay..........-...-----.------------ 0-2 eee e eee eee e eee eee 60 
- Orangeburg fine sand.....-..... PES UE ee LL oe) 58 
Sueemrmemine handy loam... ......... 2.222... eee eee teen 59 
Orangeburg loam. (See Orangeburg sandy loam, p.59; Orangeburg fine 
sandy loam, p. 59.) 
BemeieeOre GON... 2... een ee ee nee eee eee 58 
SEIT eae = os og ka wee ee et eee ae eben dese 59 
Orangeburg silt loam. (See Miller silt loam, p. 91.) 
SS ee ee ee 179 
Oswego loam. (See Oswego silt loam, p. 179.) 
"Oswego silt loam . ............-------------- +--+ 2222s eee cece eee eeneeeeeee 179 
MIU IOR ITT. 55 on ie ene ene eee nee eee eee 246 
Mumerrgmee foam adobe....-....-.-.-------------e- eee e eee seen eee 247 
Meminrc ame sandy lOam ......--...----.-------- 2-222 -- +s eee eee eee 245 
meenard gravelly loam ........-..------------------- 2222-2 sees eee eee tee- 244 
ICE. 2 ne ee een een entender eens 246 
gd os renin taney Sete cae caress 244 
Meaniard sandy loam. _....-.-.--.-----2--------- 2-22 eee eee ree eee 245 
MIITUUIGAIN . ....-~-.-..-..--- 2-0-2 en ne ee ene ee ieee terre es 246 
INDE tl hy a ee oe oe eee ee ee bee ee nein se Heese ere 266 
Memmemreniimiomernte...-..--.---------------- 2-22 0e ee nee ne oc neers ere 230 
ecos gypsum. (See Gypsum, p. 269.) 
Pecos sand. (See Gila fine sandy loam, p. 226; Gila fine sand, p. 226.) 
RE Yeti) 22 = so in ie ees enn ee sear sseeer ere l 
saeaemaaevinanewcme ‘ 
fae 106 
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Pont loam . 2.22... dk nd each ee ce epee eee eee ee Spree en 
Penn.sandy loam .....----.-4-.s5-s.22 520500652 Sacse es oan ee * 

Penn shale loam .... 22... 2e0se ce coe screen cate we cece es = etn 105 
Penn silt loam _... 2... eee cc en cee ceseeesuen es somes 6s = 5 ania 107 
Penn stony loam. .......-..--2-2---40-c0en asses eee ee eee eee er 105 
Placentia clay loam...........0:0--220---ce--00500=00=55 pee 242 — 
Placentia clay loam adobe... 222-222. 2-02.. on aden eee 2 ole — 243 
Placentia coarse sandy loam. (See Placentia sandy loam, p. 240. ) 
Placentia fine sandy loam.i.2.2_. .2-.6 2-6) esse ee , were 240 
Placentia loam ......-.--.2----- eet eet dee aces senses ees ae 241 9 
Flacentia loam adobel.. 4. 4225s eee eee eee a+ sia! wine oh 243 
Placentia: sandy adobe. -...2:--2-- ee ae ne *. 22nd eee 242 
Placentia sandy loam.....-.. 222522222 =ss5 e655 === 2 ee s+. 240 


Plainwell stony loam. (See Miami stony sand, p. 134.) 

Pocoson. (See Swamp, p. 272.) 

Podunk fine sandy loam. (See Norfolk fine sand, p. 49.) 
Portage sandy loam .......--2--2--25<-+lesecns ane oe = ele ae 
Portage silt loam ....... 252262002223 2¢ 25055225 5 ono awe = 3 
Portage stony sandy loam .....-.- 2. - 2.026222... 50- s one 
Porters black loam . ..--..--.4---222-4--52200eee= 50000 = eee 
Porters clay - .....-0- 02-22-02 2a sees oe Seren ae re eis eee a 
Porters loam . .. 6... eee cece Sas ee centee coe eens oe ee em eee 
Porters red clay. (See Porters clay, p. 117.) 

Porters sand..°-i2-~. 82 Se foe be ae ee eee 2 oe scencnees sues eee aE em 
Porters sandy loam... .-...-..--2--0.seecceecdeu sees ccm e eben ; 
Porters stony loam. .....+...- 2226s. 206~ gauoes- a5 ee oe 
Portsmouth clay. (See Portsmouth loam, p. 56.) 

Portsmouth clay loam...2.2. 2.2. <2. cee- see Jas ss s= 2 -d oe 
Portsmouth fine sand . . 2.2 02.22.02. - 2c. ace enecees snes see 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam. .........~.s.<..--..s-50+ 6-590 
Portsmouth loam . 
Portsmouth sand ......--..2225. 222 csc eslencsieece ss ue Eee 
Portsmouth sandy loam 
Portsmouth silt loam . +. ... 2.2.6... 200-0 ee«-nucen = ass oe 
Puget fine sandy loam 

Puget silt loam . 2.2.20... cscs cc ace cee ace ane ee oe 
Puget clay... 26.0202. 2. 5. ee eee bes eee 
Quinton sandy loam. (See Norfolk sandy loam, p. 50.) 
Redfield clay. loam ............00% 5.+-4-b coe ccns + lee 
Redfield fine sandy loam 
Redfield loam... ... 2.2.22. ..02 0000s on once cess ents een See 
Redfield sandy loam. (See Redfield fine sandy loam, p. 187.) 
Rio Grande loam. (See Laurel clay loam, p. 221.) 

Rio Grande sandy loam. (See Lawrel sandy loam, p. 220.) 
Riverwash 
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' Roswellloam........... Bp ra eM foe oy ge pat on ee 
_ Roswell sandy loam. (See Roswell fine sandy loam, p. 231.) 
EE a ae ee 267 
Se 8 264 
Sacramento silt loam. (See Hanford siit loam, p. 259.) ; 
eer See ee eae 176 
AE CE eee en OI 171 
Salem clay....... GES ad bart re Sats ens e Ss eee ee 262 
ES ae eee 261 
GE NE a ee EE Fe 261 
Salem loam. (See Salem sili loam, p. 262.) 
Salem sandy loam. (See Salem fine sandy loam, p. 261.) 
Eo 262 
SE a a ee Ag 265 
Salinas shale loam. (See Oxnard graveliy loam, p. 244.) . 
eer es, 5 ee 194 
NE EER a a ne nT 194 
SE Oe ne ee NN 193 
SE Ee 193 


Salt River adobe. (See Gila clay, p. 228.) 
* Salt River gravel. (See Rough stony land, p. 267.) 
ECE rr 82 
San Gabriel gravelly loam. (See Maricopa gravelly loam, p. 236.) 
_ San Gabriel gravelly sand. (See Maricopa gravelly sand, p. Dave) 
San Gabriel sandy loam. (See M aricopa sandy loam, p. 237.) 
_ San Jacinto clay. (See Houston black clay, p. 65.) 
San Joaquin black adobe. (See Oxnard clay loam adobe, p. 247; Billings 
clay, p. 215; Stockton clay loam adobe, p. 252.) 
Mueemereamrmrciay 10am adobe............ 2.22.22. cee cee cece cece. 250 
Meemomamm ine sandy loam .._......... 22-222. 0 ee eee cece 249 
I SP eck theese 249 
San Joaquin red adobe. (See San J oaquin clay loam adobe, p. 250; San 
Joaquin sandy adobe, p. 250.) 
te a ek eee lec 248 







: 
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i A ones ee vecces coed ctecketusoles 264 
‘Santiago sandy loam. (See Santiago fine sandy loam, p. 263.) 

Santiago silt loam. (See Hanford clay loam, p. 260; Gila silt loam, p. 227; 

_ Hanford silt loam, p. 259; Laurel loam, p. 220.) 
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Sarpy Clay loam -.....- 2-2... 2-2 ee eee et ee ene n ene n cca csesaseuns PP ee a 
Sassafras gravelly loam. (See Norfolk silt loam, p. 52.) 
Sassafras loam. (See Norfolk silt loam, p. 52.) 
Sassafras sandy loam. (See Norfolk loam, p. 52.) 
Saugatuck sand... - -.----- +--+. eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee nee n ence ene 
Savanna. (See Swamp, p. 272.) 
Scottsburg silt loam... .... 2.5.6.0. .0s0-ceccw cess cannes esse eee 
Sedgwick black clay loam . .........-220026-2-+50-+-0-0050000 een 
Sedgwick clay loam. (See Marshall silt loam, p. 144; Crawford silt loam, 
p. 181.) 
Sedgwick gravelly loam. (See Crawford gravelly loam, p. 181.) 
Sedgwick loam. (See Colorado loam, p. 211.) 
Sedgwick sandy loam. (See Colorado sandy loam, p. 210.) 
Selma clay. (See Norfolk clay, p. 53.) 
Selma heavy slit loam. (See Portsmouth sandy loam, p. 55; Porteonaia 
fine sandy loam, p. 55.) 
Selma silt loam. (See Norfolk sandy loam, p. 50.) 
BHMUROY OGY. 2. ..y2~ anc. uatadeeame re tee oa cecewceccs ses een ene 
Shelby clay. (See Shelby loam, p. 173.) 
Shelby loam ......-....0. 2s esccescrcaecbooe acess oe ee ee een 
Shelby sand... .. 2.0.2.2 enecce oss condense asc weleen = eel eet ean 
Shelby silt loam - <2. 220.22. c nce ce cece ede cnc e ete oie clei a eee 
Sheridan sandy loam . ...2....0.2 0c ceceacccccnceene sce sae 
Sierra adobe. (See Sierra sandy adobe, p. 234; Placentia clay loam adobe, 
p- 243.) 
Sierra clay loam... 2.22... 202 ceckaasdacecsenacnsanseees suet ee 
Sierra loam. (See Sierra loam adobe, p. 234.) 
Sierra loam adobe . 
Sierra sandy adobe 
Sierra sandy loam .......2....2.-2ceeeenenec cece cesses le eee 
Sierra stony loam . 
Sioux clay. .....2..000. cele eee see ence ce wees no oe eee 
Sioux fine sandy loam 
Sioux loam .- 
<3 (0) bb 1:5 C6 ae NN 
Sioux sandy loam... 
Sioux silt loam ............ 00 .ccsecnececedectesseoeess +] 
Snake River sand. (See Yakima fine sand, p. 198.) 
Snohomish fine sandy loam 
Snohomish sand 


ee ee ee 


Soledad gravelly sand. (See Maricopa gravelly sand, p. 235.) 
Stockton clay adobe. ...............2ccacccaaccceccccee see snennnnn 


Stockton clay loam adobe 
Stockton fine sandy loam 
Stockton loam 
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Stockton silt loam..... Deere eee cne's cen eek coe Dou se case 251 
| Sturgis fine sandy loam. (See Norfolk fine sandy loam, p. 51.) 
NS ET IS SR ae 83 
i Peete teil Sitgd 3! Pind 163 
NTS ISI NE RS Sn a JCS 7 SR 162 
EE oo foe ok os Se Suv ona wis isla vn’ Ce sweunclean bemsdee ees 162 
Sunnyside sand. (See Yakima fine sand, p. 198.) 
et ae is a. Gin ae ¢ cote oc a ww awe wecu een sdnnecesten ees 72 
Ss A ee 71 
EMI TIOIAATIOV LOGIN... oes cee ck reece sven ecameucetecdoes 71 
Susquehanna gravel. (See Norfolk gravel, p. 46.) 
TTY a) 0 0 a DE 71 
Satan ge aa ais nn ec ciniee ps bacctswnaatecosdacceme 272 
Tazewell silt loam. (See Miami silt loam, p. 139.) 
ESTO ne SPS ka ween ew pe be deisaecasewekatihewbes 73 
Triassic stony loam. (See Penn stony loam, p. 105.) 
a Sr ee ee, Se 123 
oo east od nso ss ain big aintcre an ann Cae bee cue Selene 122 
TSF 2s 6 o.0's:2 win vic. co vonirie senins's 6 dares delgsdmasteass dean 122 
yee eo sc sistdee ect ness rn cise ecneesodenth as 166 
I rd foe as saith obo alucje'» wgtemin ia yom Wee hee ime 166 
Son Coe au eine tw la deen en cidesedamstb esas 164 
Mmmemrronnmoa aravelly LOAM... .- 2... 2. oes eee eee eee ene eee n cece eeees 164 
MIEIIQOIN 2. ee ne ew eee ee ee eee ence nee ee nme nenes 165 
IIIEELTICUY LORIN... 22 25 2 wee ew eee ee eons tee teense seen enc ene 165 
| Vergennes stony loam...............-----------222eeece reeset eecere tre eees 164 
I Se ae sy nigtintalns vols ace a de Salen bhen vee ons 184 
Vernon fine sand. (See Miller fine sand, p. 90.) 
Wernon fine sandy loam.....-......-.----------- ee eee een cece scence rcenee 183 
Vernonloam. (See Vernon silt loam, p. 184.) 
RETMMMAI YS) 5-5. 2-8 ee een rn tee cnne 183 
memvornon sandy loam.......-......------------ nee e eee ne reese eee t seer eeeee 183 
MMMIIIPPIMTTSIOG IN... ..--- 2. n= os oe ee nee en an nee een n tence eesnees 184 
IEPEWEIORIN 2... 2. - 222-2 nee nnn seen eer en ne ce ence cence cc eneances 148 
meer Ohgia PTAVelly 10am... ......--.-------- rece eee e ee ce nent ener etenenenes 147 
ioe tet c eeepc cence ene necr ete nnceeecenenes “7 
Volusia sandy loam. (See Volusia loam, p. 147.) 
SEETIORIN, 2. 5-25 ne rn enn en enter teen eerec cence 148 
EINEM JOA. 5 5.0 2-2-2 oo s nnn ee ree enn ee nnn seen ntsc tener ce ncnsncs 146 
oe nan nen enn ee ens cee ne eee nsec er tnc ccs tesnceees 87 
Mebaeitine sandy loam.........-------------0-0----eee cents e etree 85 
MEIER? O19 ....-.-.-------------- e-em ene n erent ee see eee nr nrt see 87 
NT sn oo aaa e ne nnn nese ene n reba cere nseseerenentss 85 
MMMRT1y 1OAIN......---------------+ 2-22 neem seer nnn 4 
MIT a1). 52.2.2. nin eee Senne ene eee ne scenes 86 


Waldoloam. (See Wabash silt loam, p. 86.) 
‘Walla Wallaloam. (See Walla Walla silt loam, p. 206.) 


MMe alin gilt loam....-.-..---------+--9---n ce ceeee teeter 
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Warners loam. 2.2... 22 2 ceed. cee ne cet bie ae eee ce cee tet ‘ah Aes 
Warsaw sandy loam .... 2.22222 ene nn een sae n oe ces = oe 
Warwick sandy loam. (See Norfolk coarse sandy loam, p. 48.) 
MEW EIS CLAY. C4 cs ose. es Wece luneeweddadbecdveluys stecdeve 5eso ann 
Waverly clay loam. . 222.222 see See See ae sO ane wie ee a 
Waverly fine sandy loam... .. 2.2... s0s-020--s0n0 tenn s 6s 5 50a 
Waverly loam |. 0.225 222 seas sacece a ln a ae mma el 
Waverly silt loam... 2. 2.225220. 0.25082 eosoe ae ps 9c sn le ee 
Weber fine sandy loam... 22... -25. 2 ccs 62 ones econ a 
Westphalia sand. (See Norfolk fine sand, p. 49.) 
Wheatland sand ........0.2025--5-200 e052 cwte eens = ine Selena 
Wheatland sandy loam-.... 2.2.26 .2.022 22. 5265. -snnle ee ee eee NL 
Wickham clay loam .....-...2-.222022-82 cece See ae ae ae 
Wickham ‘sand 2.2... 25 oec oneview twee dan anne ee odes nee: Dee 
Wickham sandy loam... 2.2.2... ..2600s55-ceseccs one e eee 
Willis sand. (See Norfolk fine sandy loam, p. 51.) 
Windsor sand. (See Norfolk coarse sand, p. 47.) 
Winnebago sandy loam. (See Marshall sandy loam, p. 142.) 
Wiorsham sandy: loam wou. 9.25. ccdee coger akon ee ee «oc ley eee 
Yakima fine sand. .......2..2 501-2 ovo lo does. ds seen ss Oe 
Yakima fine sandy loam.......:.......-020.0.2ss000ss 0555 eee 
Yakima gravelly loam. (See Gallatin gravelly loam, p. 201.) 
Wakima, loam... 22.2.2 c0edecancaere onwe anes ea ecu niee ae seen 
Yakima sand... 2.2.2... cece ects cen encebeceeescce 5 = slit aeeeet ann 
Yakima sandy loam. (See Yakima silt loam, p. 200; Yakima loam, p. 199; 
Yakima fine sandy loam, p. 199.) 
Yakima silt loam...........20...0ce0cceucec cscs asses hme ane 
Yakima stony clay. (See Rough stony land, p. 267.) 
Yakima stony loam... .....02....2.eeesecceescns- c+ oe) son eee 
Yazoo clay. (See Waverly clay, p. 90; Crawford clay, p. 182; Wabash clay 
Dp. 87.) 
Yazoo heavy clay. (See Wabash heavy clay, p. 87.) 
Yaz00 loam........-.22cececeesscsuecce-+caeaanue lle Sn ene ae 
Yazoo sandy loam............5.22.20cs¢-ceeccesntens eee 
Yazoo silt loam. (See Wabash silt loam, p. 87.) 
Yuma sand 
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Adjuntas clay 
Alonso clay 
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nee loam (EE SS Se ee ne ee ere ed ae es 
cf _ Ponce Le Ss AC a 274 
eC: - Portugues a LE i SR SRI ag BM res 9°77 
i - Portugues REE © Os ca Sg ae eS Mh ho ae ee 273 
Te a 273 
IIR tif, ee ee a a ee 273 
SE ES SSA ee 276 
I Slee SG eo sco. ee 274 
Ee ooo oon og Ove eed bl 275 
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"Soils of the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal PhALGS, «0 Ue. ee Cesc eee 2 See 44 
x RS Norfolk RE PD SSE eg de gi, Sac Caled e. eee 46 
Se NE te My a eee 46 
ITEM CNEY FORE 2! Eh. et ee 47 
NG) Ph a Pee ss 47 
Summ Ontse Sandy 10am. : 2... 2... bebe etic vantee teas 48 
Eos Uo a kg Pace ots od bares ae as sae 48 
EA RT a Rep Seg 49 
EE RTIR ELASTIC es ao eda aha e doen moe ae aoe we 50 
NESSES (sgh C00 0 RR a oe Ee Te 51 
EE eo SPREE Rap ane BLA 52 
A a ae ee a OS eae Oe rr ee pan Pa 52 
MIRC TRS Se ee, Ne en a 53 
II 2 wee Ske Cee tiv aw en se Toon Ses vas Pee ore ee 53 
Portsmouth Oo PES a sbi ge eee Sy og ae eee re) Seen Ope Ar ee 54 
I a eek eee ie ae 54 
MNIRETLIIC EAN Ve cies’ so <4 30 F 2-2 - sete nes = bie ere cane ns J Seas 
NaC LOST «Uc hee Se te eens = paws eke sono Se eee 55 
SPEMEISAMLNalie Sandy LOAN - 2.8 ooo 25 | ee eos sisi Sa sss sone 55 
RIT OR TEM re ane te arte Os Sa Nes ie Chas Rajeisaininsssanlqce 56 
EEO NORIN SS on. 2. Sate sila oa Seat Reece eke eens eets 57 
ES ge ee ee eee ee eee 57 
Orangeburg RTE OM ee ae eee Ae ESS aah 3 WWinw ow Swan e Side was 58 
REESE, BANCO... | eee oan oe nn eine ne ee en ee nee tenes 58 
Memeenire fine sand.......-.-.-.--..--------------+ 222s eee nee e eee 58 
Semngepure sandy loam. -....-.-..------- MR ee prea ae te ree 59 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam.........-------------------+--+-++-+-- 59 
MemPPEIMITS CIR Y.-C. 2... = nee ee nee ee eee este nee 60 
_ Galveston ne aa ep nc kets RSH Se Sata = £0 
Saroston coarse Sand........-.---.-------------- be ee SEs hae ee 61 
oo SY pa eS ea eee eee eee 61 
Suemiween tid sand... ..-.--.-.----=----------=-+-------5-+s225-+2-9=> €2 
Galveston sandy loam..........-----------+++---2 2 eer terete 62 
t Euirpaton clay... +....-.-.----------+---2--2 <2 eee renee een 62 
MUIIPIIMETIGS.0 2... o-oo ere serene = 
Beaton gravelly Clay. .-..------------e+--seseensccnscenscoseseess e 
MTMPIOLON IOAN, «= . 5.62 --- = 8 sna ene e nee teen ene ec esate ecees m 
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Houston series—Continued. : 4 
Houston black clay loam<-... 20252. e225 on seas eee 53-'toee eee 64 4 
Houston black clay... 2220222 0s00.c-ecence™ soon sss eee 65 ; 
Houston clay... -....:s-0+ceenn- eee sence on occ a «sone 65 “3 
Lufkin series... .........0..-0s0eecsencce cnseese ees = oes 5 nee a & 
Lufkin gravelly loam ......0-..-.-0220020. 005m «--50 50 66 
Lakin sand os. 2 dose een cee onsen een ches a> sai ee 66 
Lufkin fine sand . 2... 2.220 ence een gs wane ee = 5 one ee 67 
Lufkin sandy loam.... 2... 2-2-2 2..2--. 528 a226 S25 = ee 2 67. 
Lufkin fine sandy loam........... 4. ..2..6. 232 0= =) sae 68 
Lufkin loam... .. 22... .0-s00600460ces-s5 05 400 an poe 68 
Lufkin clay - s. 20 poe ech steele helene 5 cciaruie ate are ae ea 68 
Gadsden serieS.........-0--0-020e 00s owen ee os snes saw nen oe 69 
Gadsden sand... 2.2... 222 0.0085 2+ ee an = nee an eee ce eee 69 
Gadsden sandy loam.........2-....-..------=s5 a2 5eele seen 70 
Gadsden loam .... ~~... -cesecence sce emp 62 eee eee 70 
Susquehanna series. . ... 2... se. 0 ae os we eencn v= = ne aes ele oe 70 
Susquehanna gravelly loam. ...........0...-%-<06 <6] eee a Td 
Susquehanna fine sandy loam............-2..20. aces eee 71 
Susquehanna clay loam... .... 2.2.6.2... 00s0ce +e o0= «seme 71 
Susquehanna clay... .......<c2--e0- cee -s noms aes Oe 72 
Wickham serieS........-2...---20se0ec es enon oes se eae eee 72 
Wickham sand. ...... 22.022. 02255 ene ee ee eee «os 72 
Wickham sandy loam... ...... 20. -..2. 3.25202 «5-5 see 72 
Wickham clay loam......-......2+---0.<s+-=+495550 een 73 
Miscellaneous soils of the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plains........... 73 
Travis gravelly loam 2 22---eeeases eee stccescce-k os Sea 73 
Gainesville sand... 2.2.22... s.seececden-soreasece se eee 74° 
Leon 8and .. 25.2222. ee se ded cee ne a ons arene orate ete 74 
Calcasieu fine:sand: ...2. 4.22.2 soccer eer eS 75 
Leon fine sand... .......-.0-20.-000e00- on - cess eee eee 75 
Amite sandy loamcc...-2 oa eee ee ee ay sac eee 75 
Collington sandy loam...-............2..22.--25.s2se ee 76 
Warsaw sandy loam. .1.../J2sd.sas peeeeneee eee 76 
Calcasieu fine sandy loam...........--+-.s--«<>+55 spa 76 
Lake Charles fine sandy loam.............-¢.+ssss sense 77 
Myatt fine sandy loam..........2-.1...22.2. 5s sen ee 77 
Amite loam ... 2... 26 20k ee eee See ee cones see 7 
Calcasieu loam ...... 2... -seqe.scseenedne sess sts oun 78 
Hempstead loam |... 24522.. s7 eee Vckidel: See 78 
Lake Charles loam. ....2....0..s..2c2.s+uaqc eos seen 78 
Leonardtown loam. .....6..00..c.20.eeee0-ce les. oo 79 
Acadia silt loam... ...........0.-c2-e-ce-cce de Soe 79 


Crowley. silt loam... .0...2... 52-0 c..--0-00n-2-5 2 see 
Hammond silt loam 
Landry silt loam 
Monroe silt loam... 2... 0......-4--0.-0-- eae oe Dee 
Crockett.clay loam... =: o\.aus.e eee Barer - - > a veints. 37S 
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Lacasine clay loam.........:............. Sree Pine hare aS Bae 81 
San Antonio clay BORIS pet one ae RNs O28 30 3t TN NRN one «mh 82 
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Mesa clay. ...---2--2 26 seek e cae ns sence ansiee = ass eet he 
San Luis series... ...- 2.5225. - sens - eb scenes le oe oo es ee ee 
San Luis sand .......2.0002.8..00- en. - oe = ae cele 
San Luis sandy loam... ....2...-2.2 2040-2222 bee 
San Luis loam... ... 2.202.262.2062 s ne coe new e 2 ohio ee ee 
Laurel series. ....-.. 2.2.22 cence cence cate noe ae ness asec 
Laurel fine sand - .... 22-222: acco e cee on sone ae eee 
Laurel sandy loam... .... 220. 222--2s~2-- ces =e eee Loe 
Laurel fine sandy loam.....-- fe ececenccesecdus cies » aE 
Laurel loam... 2. . 3... 22 -- cas we cee ones nile acres eee eee 
Laurel clay loam ..... 2.22.26 cc 2 oc ce oreo eae oo ee 
Laurel loam adobe. ...... 2.5.2.2. 2.0020 e es oc oon. a eee 221 
Miscellaneous soils of the Rocky Mountain valleys, plateaus, and plains . 222 
Finney sandy loam.........-21..2..-...+..205 cas ae 222 
Fort Collins loam... . 2.22.20. scccedec cos poe oe oe eee 
Finney clay -......-4...-2.0-02 eck. nn es onsen ee = oe eee 
Soils of the arid Southwest.....-.......2...-.2+.s. 0c... s ese 
Indio series. 0.2.2... diese can wee eet yon ee ee ae eee 
Indio gravelly loam 
Indio sand 





i ee a rs 
ee i ee 


ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee wwe ee 


Indio-fine sandy loa mee. 4. ote ee < 26 oe et ves cle ee 
Gila series 


Gila. fine sandy-loaim-.-- eo... 2-2) eee | PP 
Gila loam 


Gila clay loam 
Gila clay...2. 2.0.0.0. 2022.2 nce been cone coe cs ene See eee 
Imperial series.......:....25...2...-.0 00% decd on gee 
Imperial sand... 2... 22.2220. 5.0. eos oe oe oe =n 
Imperial sandy loam 
Imperial clay loam 


Pecos conglomerate 
Yuma sand 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Roswell loam . 2... e220) eles toe wbeege oben eee 
Glendale clay loam 


li ee a a a a 






¥ 


ST cr 


EE Sa es 


OT a a Soe Nae 


ummm ra velly GANG. 0022.6 ol. cael ok a ee va 
ITS VOLLVORIO oo ars. oo. lene suas cde oe dente, es cone 
ILI SSRI a eS Se oe a it 
SEIT ULIORINL Goes 22.60.2422 -0. PAL eT a ees 
Snr SOM. LOGIN is... 325. =e 5s. cence fee ace cn cenec ace 
Ea ther rowel eee es SEs Lae ed Te 


eT CFE COTES Sa ere ee gene ae eee nn HCE 
EEE ree fee oe oo oo wee coed sew cece ste eceee 
TRAUMA ITI 2. oS cS Sabah ctedee ede ta- ye age oce eae 
TIT CRUG Y lOBM 6.0 S522 25 oss cece wns Sie ccet site tta nce cee 
RT aac, Pie Poss.) Stet fl eke deine: hoki 
PIER WENGE I) G We te slat oot sate ee 2 2 so paket se bale peiteteean 
EMBL PUELODO.. 2% asc gaa x ae feces oe So ee Sunt) ye ne eed 
Me SMOG fat te Shea as Fiore Se eea cosy el teldvosas Sees 8 
PEEET SOS BOODO S522 o 2. S252 nee eee es anes as kone 
REI ate eo 2S Soe yaa ese Sees cnn c cts ees ston eds eecn 
STII ae 
ene HL SRATWOL <5 SN Bap eee es a ne eae ea ae ee en 
i ee of STAG VG a i a 5 A ee nae I 
EMEA VOLO IIY Ss etattnt Sen = sky esac eos ees oo Soe es ners 
EE ee ois. ocigh on a dodh ak oath Wekis «simon. Sodas 
EE IISA TTR Scott) Pie Seg 2 ww ieleisa n= ia sieheten = ota)-t <a eie sa sot ie oon 2 
Eek te ne ye Like gine eet seh nee ee oo oe 
Oxnard clay loam adobe..... ROE bb Soe Soke tears ihe Parton 
emmrrnriaiiat SOTIOS. 2... ..25----.-.----. 22 -% oe ee EF OY 
a OTT Y oe ea is NS Sis arate eRe, Sect Dah 
mammnonaiin sandy loam... .......2.-.22.------- 2-2 ee eee eee ee 
San Joaquin fine sandy loam....-.......----- BW tare oe este Ale ne 
Memes IT) LOAM. 22... 222-2 oe one ee ee eee Se cece ese nen 
San Joaquin sandy adobe........-.------------------- ee dy Pees e 
San Joaquin clay loam adobe.........----------- Ten COME ese write 
Ce Re ne 
Stockton fine sandy loam...........-.-.---------------+-++--2-+ee- 
IRIE Te es 1 eg See cp cb ede de wenaons ost here ene cee 
MEME E TOGIY oo Fie ein 'n.s sl oes Pw nw enn sa een ee ice one w ned 
Stockton loam adobe.-........-------------+--2e-er er eeeees eee eee 
Stockton clay loam adobe.......-.-.----------------+ererteer cect: 
Stockton clay adobe. .......-.---------------- +2222 e reer eee eee 


IIE FATE es aig oh Se. eect St edec tee fa. eae 
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Soils of the Pacific coast—Continued. AR - Page. oe 
. Fresno series... ...-.-.-2---+-00ebs scenes etetceeteasens eee e253 
Fresno sand......0..22..-0- cece oe neg ie ide = er ainta5as* 

Preano fihe sand . 223. ei.e- ee eee oa. BT ey 
Fresno sandy loam... ... ..2.5-02.2s0c-o8s5-5 500 Se ek s Sake FeO Ae 
Fresno fine sandy loam........---.220¢+-+-<0-s-+ «5600s 
Fresno loam... .....-202-.-.cseenaveessces nase one eneennn (256 
Hanford series: \.. Jc, 2 Juste oky do eeee ent es eee ated «at. goght eae oee 
Hanford gravel... o..<-2.a0-<-ce be = ee Wolass SNCS 


Hanford. sand... 2.2... ..ss¢ws +00 fee see ae Aes 9257 
Hanford fine sand .... 2.2.2.2 2. - 0 scene ce cas en nnce «00a ene 
Hanford sandy loam’... .......-.s.20i-.4-~o es Cee ae SA ry 5 Ee 
Hanford fine sandy loam .........:.-22. 22. 020 a dee 1S 200% 
Hanford silt loam? 22). 5.4: 2) -.toeeee een Wee 


Hanford clay loam. ......200.cs.ccne2- scence ncanslle oe 
Hanford clay adobe... . .. 22.25.52. 505-2 0be => oe ee en ree nse 5 I) 
Salem series. . 2020. .2 0s. 2200. c+ s anese sais tee oe ee marten. oe 

Salem gravelly loam -. .....-05.. 2c coe oe eae ee J. ee ie A EREL, rag 
Salem fine sandy loam.........5...2..2:s-00se0s0 sone 
Salem silt loam ......-.-..---..--. 4, ..#-4.024. 400 2 262 
Salem clay .......-.2.2-2-cceeeececcac-sesces+ecs nl ee nna 
Miscellaneous soils of the Pacific coast.......-- J eee ees ex 


Sheridan sandy loam ...........2..:.-2...2. ssl. ee 6-263 
Puget fine sandy loam......5...22-. 2.22 s2.e0 eee ee LoS e 
Santiago fine sandy loam .............4:.26.. 3-85 «eee 
> Santiago loam... : 222.2. skeeeens den. Seer 0a eee 
Puget silt loam... ...5....2- 0.20. eon ee coos eas eee 
Sacramento clay loam 2s. o20 ee een awcade seen eee 
Puget clay... . 2.2.2 20.2.2 ollie Saver wc + eenien one ee 
Salinas gray adobe........-.....5.055.6.5ees eee eee Fo 
Hummus soils. ..-- 2 2. 5.22 ese get eee coe cas cne cle onan te eee eee : 
Vl ee ee ey mre ee wee USER ees pa 


Rock outcrop... ...-.- 2. .ccs ec ae deen enue esse. 6 seen ae 
Rough stony land 
Dunesand 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Laas SOILS ARRANGED BY STATES. 
E Alabama: Page. | Arizona: Page. 
© ~~ Chattooga loam............ 93 Gila clay loamy. ee 298 
_ Clarksville fine sandy loam.. 128 | Gila, fine Sarid, soseee 6 ea 2263 
Clarksville silt loam........- 128 Gila fine sandy loam ........ 226 
Clarksville stony loaw ...... 127 Gils loan 4's.) ae iat 227 
Mogneetee lOAM™ ............- 93 Gila. silt Gant yun gare ee 297 
BeipomalClay...............-. 121 Glendale clay loam...._....- 231 
Dekalb fine sandy loam ...-. 120 Maricopa clay loam ........- 239 
Dekalb sandy loam . ........ 119 Maricopa fine sandy isam... 238 
Dekalb stony loam......... mae 118 Maricopa gravelly Icam..... 236 
(Ssh) Ohh 132 Maricopa: idam o¥.5 eee 238 
Hagerstown clay...........- 127 Marredpa-sand 72 a. weer oars 236 
Hagerstown loam........... 126 Maricopa sandy loam ....... 237 
Hagerstown sandy loam.... 125 Maricopa silt loam ........ »*. 239 
_ Hagerstown stony clay..... 125 Riverwaelt { os..cte ee eae 269 
Hagerstown stony loam.... 124 Rough stony iand........... 267 
Houston black clay ........- 65 PYGUITI A) SET eer eas ae a 230 
M@tEOENOIAY:..-.-.........- 65 | Arkansas: 
Ui 68 Crowley silt loam .<..-.5..< 79 
Noo, 270 Guthrieiclay. se === eee 132 
MentOWUG Clay ).......2........- 83 Muller, Cigy 24x24 Nc ee 92 
MeOrrolk Clajy.........-....... 53 Miller tine sands <2 1. seks ae 90 
». Norfolk coarse sand......... 47 Miller fine sandy loam....-.. 91 
SeeeNOriole fine sand..........-- 49 Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 59 
_ Norfolk fine sandy loam..... 51 Swap fess Aus, out eek ee 272 
Norfolk gravelly loam....... 7 | California: 
Wromolmlogim.s....0.-.--..--- 52 Dune san des). Sc eee 2€8 
INOMIOMSADNG s . 2.5. 2--0-5- 48 Fresno fine sand.....-.....2.: 254 
Norfolk sandy loam.....-.-... 50 Fresno fine sandy loam. ..... 255 
jrangeoute clay ..........-. 60 Fresno -loamicke 2 oon elk Bue eon 
Orangeburg fine sand .....-- 5 PTeGO SAI Ly ee ene 254 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam 5) Fresno sandy loan.......... 255 
Orangeburg sand.........-..- 58 Galveston clay 2s22.25+-- 2-2 62 
Orangeburg sandy loam..... 59 Gulaclayi sree eee eee 228 
Susquehanna clay ...-..--..-.- 72 Gilayclayeloaiee.escce oer 228 
Susquehanna gravelly loam . 71 GHlatinesand oe. ase eee 226 
Sete. ©... --------- 272 ila Woot set eee eee ee 227 
Seemmeir 1081 12... ---.-.--.- 122 Gila silt loamise eyes eee 227 
ee) Upshur sandy loam ........: 122 Hanford clay adobe. ....-... 260 
Memanaea COV. .....-.....---- 87 Hanford clay loam ....-..:--. 260 
mvapash silt loam........--- 86 Hanford fine sand...-.....-. 258 
' Warsaw sandy loam......-.- 76 Hanford fine sandy loam.... 259 
Mu Waverly clay............--.- 90 Hanford gravel -.:c- 42-222 2 257 
mee averly loam.....-......--- 88 Hamtond Sango: 5. \o cece ans 257 
-laska. (No survey.) Hanford sandy loam .....--- 258 
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California—Continued. 
Hantord silt-loam. 2... see. 
Puperial Clay !s<a0-kel=ss 4 
Imperial clay loam. ......-.-- 
rperialisand «2: see eee see 
Imperial sandy loam ....-.-.-- 
Mdiowine SANGee eee oer 
Indio fine sandy loam ......- 
Indio gravelly loam ...-.-.-.... 
Uhaob KON st:W ale sarees ee es App, 
Maricopa fine sandy loam ... 
Maricopa gravelly loam ..... 
Maricopa gravelly sand . ..-. 
MARI CODasAallG se eee eer rete 
Maricopa sandy loam . ...... 
MACRCOW Wins 2% va. ddee ew ney 
Oxnard clay logus. seeoece se 
Oxnard clay loain adobe .... 
Oxnard fine sandy loam..... 
Oxnard gravelly loam......-. 
Oxnard logmecoo eee 
Omunard sand 25-5 cee seca 
Oxnard sandy loam ......... 
Oxnard sit loames.. se-se6 


Placentia clay loam adobe. .. 
Placentia fine sandy loam... 
Placentia loam 


Placentia sandy adobe 
Placentia sandy loam 
Riverwash « .yocive este ee 
Rough stony land ..........- 
Sacramento clay loam 
Salinas gray adobe .......... 
San Joaquin clay loam adobe. 
San Joaquin fine sandy loam. 
San Joaquin loam 
San Joaquin sand ........... 
San Joaquin sandy adobe... 
San Joaquin sandy loam .... 
Santiago fine sandy loam . .. 
Santiago loam............... 
Sheridan sandy loam 
Sierra clay loam 


he 


Indem. 












Page. | California—Continued. ‘Page. 
259 Sierra sandy loam........-.- 233 
229 Sierra stony loam ........... 232 
229 Stockton clay adobe......... 253 
229 Stockton clay loam adobe... 252 i 
229 | Stockton fine sandy loam... 251 — 
225 Stockton loans ees 251 y 
225 | Stockton loam adobe.......-. 252 & 
224 | Stockton silt loam. .......-.- 251 4 
224 | Colorado: : 
238 Billings clay =... ce seeeeeoee 215 
236 Billings clay loamilvee..seeee 214 rf 
235 Billings fine sandy loam..... 213 
236 Billings loam... Js22- yee eee 2130 
237 Billings silt loam ............ 214 i, 
270 | Colorado clay loam........-- 211 @ 
246 Colorado fine sandy loam.... 
247 Colorado gravelly loam. ...-. 
245 Colorado loam 3.2222 eeeeeeee 
244 Colorado loam adobe. ...-..-- 
246 Colorado sand 22322 s2.2-e-eeee 
244 Colorado sandy loam.....--- 
245 Dunesand |. 223220 e-= eee 
246 Fort Collins loans. esos 
266 Fruita fine sandy loam..-.-.-- 
242 Fruita loam 2.22. ee eee 
243 Laurel clay loam ......-....- 
240 Laurel fine sand 2 yes-2-eeeee & 
241 Laurel loam’. .2322e. ase seneee 
243 Laurel sandy loam ........-.. 
242 | Marshall silt logmue. sees 
240 Mesa clay... 2252+ eee 
269 | Mesa clay loan. s2seeeee see 
267 | Mesa fine sandy loam . -..... 
264 Riverwash . 32s. ge eee eee ; 
265 San Luis loaniaaes2 sees 
250 San Luis sand loss. =e 
249 | San Luis sandy loam........ 
249 | Swamp ...../is2cnsp eee 
248 | Connecticut: 
250 Chicopee gravel loam (Nor- 
248 | folk gravelly loam)........ 
263 Elmwood loam aessseeeeeeee 
264 Enfield sandy loam (Norfolk 
263 sandy loam):.2220--0e= ame 
233 Hartford sandy loam (Nor- 
234 folk sand) 23 ae aeueeeee 
234 Holyoke stony loam...... ae 











Connecticut—Continued. 





Page. 
Manchester sandy loam ..... 170 
NMI ec ky. eee 270 
- Norfolk coarse sandy loam.. 48 
- Norfotk fine sand...........-. 49 
SOR) OER 83 
0 aeoe 272 | 
Triassic stony loam (Penn 
Oy loth) 105 
Windsor sand _ (Norfolk 
coarse sand)........-...... 47 | 
_ Delaware: 
mueealveston clay ...........-.- 62 
ipalyesbonsands......2..--.- 61 
a 270 
OM OM OAM 2. -.--...--~--- 52 
Meeeientid ...... 6... -2.-... 48 
MNorotasuitloam........2.-- 52 
Poncamouch Sand. .....----- 54 
Portsmouth sandy loam.... * 55 
Portsmouth silt loam .....-. 57 
SOE ic 272 
District of Columbia (no survey) 
Florida 
mecadsden sand -.............. 69 
- Gadsden sandy iene: eae 70 
Gainesville sand........-..-. 74 
Beanm vine sand............... 75 
(edt Gn) (re 74 
ihe 4: 270 
NRCS (05 266 
Nigroletnip SAN :......----- 49 
_ Norfolk fine sandy loam.....- 51 
Sorioieipand ........:.-....- 48 
Norfolk sandy loam ....-..-..- 50 
me ockKlocknee clay .....-....--- 98 
_ Orangeburg fine sandy loam. —_59 
meeOrangeburg sand........-.-- 58 | 
- Portsmouth fine sand .....-- 54 
orisioutn sand -....--.-.- 54 
Portsmouth sandy loam .... 55 | 
Meecandhill._........ a 268 | 
SECU. 2 ------- += -- 272 | 
orgia: 
REEMA Sts -s-- 104 


Miaueaen sand ........------. 69 








Meciipand.........-..------- 101 | 
mvecit sandy loam ....-..-...--- 101 | 


a oy Indem. 


Georgia—Continued. 
Meadow 


Norfolk fine sandy loam 
NOriole sand :. eee 
Norfolk sandy loam 
Orangeburg clay . 


Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 


Orangeburg sand............ 

Porters stony loam . 

Portsmouth sand - 
Idaho: 


Deer Flat fine sandy loam... 
Gallatin fine sandy loam .... 
Gallatin loamiaeess-tep ae ae 
Gallatin silt loam . 
Riverwasherees 2: se eee oe 
fY/a Kim aein e:sa dees ee 
WEEN ahaa veW Oy RaN oh yy ee 
NG Mahaney cpa A ee WA 


Illinois: 
Lintonia, loam. 2. .-- Aa Pest coe 
Marion silt loam . 
Manshalliioaimiae. ene 
Marshall sandy loam .....--- 
Marshall siltsloamience: serece 
Mead O Wratten teen oe eee eae 
Memphis silt loam.....-....- 
Miami black clay loam ...... 
Mianaietinersa ni Gina. soso a ste 
Miami fine sandy loam ...-.-. 
Miaimitera velo. sessoeee ae 
Miami loam - 
Miami silt loam .- 


Rough stony land......,-.-.- 
SiouxdoaMm |. ee soca see ee 
Sioux sandy loamvassss een = 
COU Sb ALO onl Seva etree eet 
WrabasiiCla yee oe seme 
Wabash loam . 
Wabash silt loam .- 
Waverly clay loam ....--..-- 
Waverly fine sandy loam.... 
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Page. 


270 
47 
51 
48 

50 
60 
59 
58 

115 
54 


205 
205 
204 
202 
203 
203 
269 
198 
199 
198 
200 
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Tllinois—Continued. 
Waverly silt loam 
Yazoo loam 
Yazoo"sandy loam 22-..---- 

Indiana: 

Clyde fine sand 
Clyde loam 
Dekalb silt ioam 
Griffin clay 
Lintonia loam 
Madison loam 
* Marshall fine sand 
Marshall fine sandy loam.... 
Marshall loam 
Marshall sand 
Marshall sandy loam 
Marshall silt loam 
Meadow 
Miami black clay loam 
Miami clay loam 
Miami fine sand 
Miami gravelly sandy loam . 
Miami loam 
Miami sand 
Miami sandy loam 
Miami silt loam 


Scottsburg silt loam 
PIOUS LOGIN Ye Suerte 
Sioux sandy loam 
Sioux silt loam 
BWP: s les. 2 oes eee 
Voltisia siltloam=-2-s-s.5ee8 
Wabash fine sandy loam.... 
Wabash sandy loam 
Wabash silt loam 
Wiiverlycclaiyvcer 2s. soee ae 
Waverly clay Joam.......... 
Waverly fine sandy loam.... 
Waverly loam. > 22a eeaeees 
Waverly silt loam 
Yazoo sandy loam 
Iowa: 
Marshall clay loam 
Marshall fine sand 


Index. 














Page. | Iowa—Continued. 

89 Marshall loam: iv asee-eeeee 

95 Marshall sand 2so3eseeeee 

92 Meadow ..... 22.2 e2 See eee 

Miami black clay loam 

156 Miami clay loam..........-- 

157 Miami fine sand 2. eee 

120 Miami sandy loam.......... 

97 Miami silt loam ese 

94 Muck . 2.20. Sao: se 

173 Rough stony landwos. ssesees 

142 Sioux sandy loam........... 
143 Wabash silt loam..........- % 
143 | Kansas: 4 
141 Colorado loam ........-.2... 211 
142 Colorado sand silage sees 209 
144 Colorado sandy loam.....-... 210-8 
270 Crawford clay. 2 essa 132.3 
145 Crawford gravelly loam..... 181 
140 Crawford silt loam.......... 181. 
137 Derby loam es o2. canes 184 
136 Dunesand. 3). cso ee 268 
139 Finney clay 7-22. vee eee 223 
137 Houston clays.i> 2 Seuss tn ies OD! 
138 Laurel fine sandy loam...... 220 — 
139 Laurel loam). 22 2eeeeeeenee 220 
266 Laurel loam adobe. .-....4.5 221% 
170 Laurel sandy loam.........- 220 

51 Marshall gravelly loam...... 141 | 
266 Marshall sandy loam........ 142, 
269 Marshall silt loam..........- ’ 
[76 Miami fine’sand= 22 =. aeee=e 

161 Miami sand. 223.5 e20eeee eee 

160 Oswego fine sandy loam..... 

161 | Oswego silt loamasa. sea 
272 Rock outcrops iee.75—== eee 

148 Rough stony land? sesso 

85 Sedgwick black clay loam... 

84 Sharkey clay 2922.25 ee eee 

86 Wabash cla yoo seo eee 

90 Wabash silt loam. .o.22s0eeu 

89 Yazoo loam? asses 

88 Yazoo sandy loam esses 

88 | Kentucky: 

89 Clarksville clay loam..:..:.. 

92 Clarksville silt loam......... 

Cumberland loam..........-. 

145 Dekalb fine sandy loam...-. ¢ 
142 Dekalb loameeeeee sae ees 



















hi 
>a 

Bee. 

Ae ky—Continued Page 
* _ Dekalb shale i 118 
_ Dékalb siltloam........___ 120 

eeecuiriecday 132 
| Hagerstown clay........___ 127 
_ Hagerstown loam........___ 126 
--- Hagerstown stony clay ._... 125 
Leonardtown loam......____ 79 
Lintonia loam............._. 94 
A 270 
Memphis silt loam......___. 175 
Miami silt loam.........__. 139 
eee 266 

_ Norfolk fine sandy loam _.__. 51 

ee Norolkjoam.......... 52 
Portsmouth silt loam...___. a Syl 
peepee 269 
Rough stony land........__. 267 
eRe CIAy. 98 
Wabash siltloam.......__. 86 

Waverly clay........ ee 90 

_ Waverly fine sandy loam.... 88 
~~ Waverly siltloam.......__. 89 
Louisiana: 

_ Acadia siltloam.........__.. 79 
Beesimiteloam........... red 
_ Amite sandy loam ....._.. a 75 
_ Calcasieu fine sand......___. 75 
oy Calcasieu fine sandy loam... 76 
© Caleasiculoam...........__. 78 

_ Crowley siltloam........_.. 79 
meGalvestonclay.........._. 62 
_ Hammond silt loam......__. 80 

Lacasine clay loam.......... 81 

_ Lake Charles fine sandy loam 77 
_ Lake Chariesloam.....___.. 7 

Landry siltloam.........__. 80 
NST 63 
i et 272 

_ Marshall silt loam........... 144 

UT Oe 270 
Memphis silt loam.._....... 175 

Miller "a 92 
Miller fine sandy loam....... 91 

Miller silt loam.............. 91 

- Monroe silt loam_............ 81 

MeMorseclay............ 83 

betes 266 








Lndex. 


Louisiana—Continued., 
Myatt fine Sandy loam 
Norfolk fine sand........ 
Norfolk fine sandy loam 
Norfolk sand) 2.) wy 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Orangeburg sandy loam 
Peats: 


Sharkey Clayataocesp tee 
Susquehanna Clay loam ..... 
Susquehanna fine sandy 
ch: pean ap, Lege a 4 * 
Swamp hii ear nts. aenee 


Maine (no survey). 

Maryland: 
Cardiff slateloam.......___. 
Cecil Clay seaoh tect aie 


Collington sandy loam...._.. 
Conowingo barrens.......__. 
Conowingo clay..........__. 
Galveston clay...........__. 


Norfolk fine sandy loam..__ 
Biosioly Sand swe ey week a 


Portsmouth sand.........__ 
Portsmouth sandy loam .... 
Portsmouth silt loam..._._. 
Sassafras loam (Norfolk silt 
loam) 
Sassafras sandy loam (Nor- 
folk loam) 
Susquehanna clay........_.. 
Susquehanna clay loam..... 
Susquehanna gravel (Nor- 
folk*oravel)yes esse eee 
SWaMm ps. soeaeeee se hues 
Westphalia sand (Norfolk 
mnG san ero. oo a eee, 
Windsor sand 
coarse sand) 
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Page. 


272 
87 
95 
92 


111 
104 
109 
109 

76 
110 
114 
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Index. 


Massachusetts: Page. 
Bernardston loant-2- 2-2 52..- 172 
Chicopee gravel loam (Nor- 

folk gravelly loam)......-- 47 
Kimwood loam “sccercc- «ees 173 
Enfield sandy loam (Norfolk 

sandy loan) enone eee ee 50 
Hartford sandy loam (Nor- 

TOL BANC) ee eee ee ee 48 
Holyoke stony loam.-....-- 168 
Manchester sandy loam....- 170 
Meadow :2:... tic sea teece 270 
Norfolk coarse sandy loam... 48 
Norfolk: fine sand..........-- 49 
Suiield- clay. so. See ee eee 83 
DS Wal occas eaberemieee ome 272 
Triassic stony loam (Penn 

STONY AOkID so. eee eee 105 
Windsor sand (Norfolk 

COMPS SONG) 12 ase eee 47 

Michigan: 

CVV OE CIA yu. eee eee 158 
Clyde fine sandy loam....... 157 
Clyde gravelly sand........- 155 
CLydelonmiss. soso eaee 157 
ClYdG SANG. 240 Jectus ee gen ee 156 
Clyde sandy loam: -......-.- 156 
Glydesilt logis... 3s ween 158 
Clyde stony sandy loam..... 154 
UNeGSaN S2s- oes. oe aes 268 
Elmwood loam......... eee RTS 
Fort Payne sandy loam..... 129 
UVES SEY as rete we cert ceo hale nic eee 272 
IMSBRO Wi ase Secon etae nee 270 
Miami black clay loam...... 145 
Miami Clay LO din) ees. eee 140 
Mya etn 188,11 ere 137 
Miami fine sandy loam...... 138 
Miami gravel....... en eee 135 
Miami gravelly loam....... 136 
Miami gravelly sand........ 135 
Miami gravelly sandyloam.. 136 
Miami dandt 9. ee 137 
Miami sandy loam.......... 138 
Miamistony loam. lee: sae 134 
Miami stony sanda. esse 134 
Muck? 735... owe eT eee 266 
Rough:stony- land.-2.92.22, 267 








Michigan—Continued. 


Minnesota: 
Barnum loam J.) s.seseaeee 
Barnum stony loam........- 
Dunesand . . >. 5 sen. seen 
Marshall gravel’ = teeseseeee 
Marshall gravelly loam...... 
Marshall loam- 7 cesses eeeeee 
Marshall sandy loam........ 
Meadow ......-...s-eeeaee 


Miami gravelly sandy loam... 
Miami sand 2.23.2 eee 
Miami sandy loam.......... 
Miami stony loam........... 


Rock outcrop- 22. seen 

Rough stony land. /......... 

Superior clay. .c.ctessseseeee 

Superior silt loamy e-seeeee 

Wabash loam.....:... Vas 
Mississippi: 

Gadsden loam) 2. Jau0.-eeseee 


Memphis silt loam.......... 
Neuse clay .. gs see nee eee 
Norfolk fine'sand...-.222...2 
Norfolk fine sandy loam..... 
Norfolk gravelly loam....... 
Norfolk loany2.2.3.eee2-eeee 
Norfolk sand = =e aaeae eee 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Orangeburg sandy loam..... 
Portsmouth loam see eeosoee 


Wabash clay... 
Waverly fine sandy loam.... 
Waverly silt loam..........: 
Yazoo loamsa. Sees eee ee 
Yazoo sandy loam......... P 





wa” eS |. Oe ee 
a. 







J 


: Missouri: 
» Clarksville'silt loam. ..-:....- 


Clarksville stony loam...... 
Gasconade silt loam...._...- 
GRE OM OSI. . 2... es... 


Memphis silt loam.......... 
Mami ne sand ............. 
Mitewepus 108M... 2.25... 
US Sy Cs 
Fougmetony land..........- 
Shelby loam...... ee este... 
Sloe ON sh aXe Ee 
pHelby silt loam............-. 
plouxsandy loam..........- 
U0 aS 
Wabasnb silt loam.....-:..... 
Waverly clay loam.......... 
Waverly silt loam........... 
Wali as 


3 Montana: 


BEY os... ......-.---- 
Billings clay loam........... 
Billings fine sandy loam..... 
Billings gravelly loam....... 
Bozeman silt loam.......-.-- 
Bridger clay loam.........-. 
Bridger gravelly loam....... 
Gallatin clay loam.........- 
_ Gallatin fine sandy loam.... 
Gallatin gravelly loam...... 
icaitmcie elt OAM: .......-.- 


Nebraska: 


Done 
Taurelone sand. ............ 
Laurel fine sandy loam....-- 
Marshall fine sand.....--.-..- 
Marshall fine sandy loam. ... 
Maesiiai loam. ........-.--- 
Marshall silt loam......-..-- 
MICEAOW.....---- peremer a Seh* 
Miami fine sand..........-.-- 
SeeMBATT... ......-------- 


Index. 


Page. 
128 
127 
130 

94 
174 
144 
270 
175 
137 
139 
269 
267 
173 
169 
Alvi 
160 

87 

86 

89 

89 

95 





Nebraska—Continued. 
Miami silt loam 
RIVErwasn .. eae k © 
barpy clay logics. ete ee) 
Sioux fine sandy loam 
Sioux sandy loam 
Wabash clay s...2. oe 
Wabash fine sandy loam.... 
Wabash silt loam....._..... 

Nevada. (No survey.) 

New Hampshire. (No survey.) 

New Jersey: 

Alloway cla yee i) ois 
Ceeil stony loam. soee es 
Collington sandy loam...... 
Meadow. ieee ates. oes 


letaobal schalohy eyo 5 8 Banoo - 
PENN Stony 10am oye en ee 
Portsmouth silt loam....... 
Quinton sandy loam (Norfolk 

Sandysloam) eee see eee 
Sassafras gravelly loam(Nor- 

TGik Si ltlOgmM) ee ees eee 
Sassafras loam (Norfolk silt 


Susquehanna gravel (Norfolk 
STEVE) reas sateen cies eiere 
Westphalia sand (Norfolk fine 


New Mexico: 
Gila ine sand geese eee ere 
GV SUIT cm a eriae ate ere 
IM Ged OW ntemiee ele Saari. aie 
Pecos conglomerate.....-.--- 
Pecos sand vlog myre-2-ccene 
‘Roswell fine sandy loam. ... 
Roswell loam steer cose see ce 

New York: 
Cassadaga sand....-..--.-- 
Delkalib Clay ss sac esses oe 
ID \biab abd el thy eee ER eco 
Dunkirk clay loam. 2... -.- 
Dunkirk fine sandy loam... - 
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Page. 


139 
269 
96 
160 
160 
87 
85 
86 


52 
52 
46 
49 
47 
226 
269 
270 


230 
231 


» 231 


231 
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New York—Continued. 
Dunkirk gravel. = 22- eee 
Dunkirk gravelly loam.....- 
Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam 
DAT keel OWT. = tee era eae oa 
Dunkirk shale loam......... 
DUNK Si tAOA Mss. so5 eer 
Dunkirk stony clay. eee 
Galveston. clay... aes oe 
Galveston sand 2.2. se os 
Galveston sandy loam....-.. 
Hempstead loam: 2.5202. 
Maneland.. «2c. pee) see 
Meadow: © J ltns.<o-t woe eee 
Misi fine sand. 2206s eee 
Miami stony loam..........- 
Miami stony sand......-..-- 
Miami stony sandy loam.... 


Norfolk coarse sandy loam... 
Nortolk"eravelec.ee eeeeee 
Norfolk tom. Jose oe ese 
NOTION SAN Gs5: 2.0 5 meee 


Rock OUtCTOD oer ee eee oe 
Roughistonylande Jceeces oe 
Sassafras gravelly loam (Nor- 
Tolk sit loati ccs s.eeeee a 
Sassafras sandy loam (Nor- 
folk loam) 


Wpshor Glas... 9. soe ee 
Vergennes clayos2.....- 2232 
Vergennes fine sand........- 
Vergennes gravelly loam.... 
Vergennes loam o2...35420 
Vergennes sandy loam 
Vergennes stony loam 
Volusia clay loam........... 
Volusia gravelly loam 
Volusia loam 


Volusia stony loam 
Wabash loam 
Warners loam 


Index. 


Page. 
150 
151 
151 
152 
150 
153 
150 

62 
61 
62 
78 
270 


270 | 
137, | 


134 
134 
134 
266 
47 
48 
46 
52 
48 
266 
267 


267 | 





North Carolina: 
Cecil clay . .\. :222 eee nee 
Cecil loam. .....22s see ‘ 
Cecil sand ....2 5.22 
Cecil sandy loam 
Cecil silt loam -2. eee 
Conowingo clay.2.2 sseseneee 
Dekalb stony loam.........- 
Iredell clay loam.........22. 
Meadow... -. 2... st enee ee 





Neuse clay .,... 26d eee ee ae 
Norfolk clay 2225-22 see 
Norfolk fine sand.......- Pm 
Norfolk fine sandy loam.... 
Norfolk gravel. 2s eueeeeeeer 
Norfolk sands 2.32255 see 
Norfolk sandy loam......-. 3 
Norfolk silt loaml2233.2aeae 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Porters black loam 2.222222 
Porters clay ...2.0ece een en eee 
Porters loam: 20.070 eee 
Porters sand! S2coueeeee wes 
Porters sandy loam.:....-.- 
Porters stony loam: :......- ’ 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam. — 
Portsmouth loam.....- iso 
Portsmouth sand- 2.2.2 ase 
Portsmouth sandy loam...- 
Rock outcrop 22 22aaeeee same ; 
Sandhill... 223g 


North Dakota: 
Clyde clay... 2 2 2a 
Clyde fine sandy loam.......— 
Clyde loam: 2722-222 ese ere 
Fargo clay soe 55222 == eae 
Hobart clay 22 2 ae5 ee 
Marshall clayJeseee eee 
Marshall fine sand..:.-.-...- 
Marshall fine sandy loam. ... 
Marshall gravel-co 32 eee 
Marshall gravelly loam...-.. af 
Marshall loam) = 2oe2s eee 





Index. 


North Dakota—Continued. Page. 
Marshall silt loam........... 144 
Marshall stony loam........ 140 
0 bs ee 270 
Miami black clay loam....-. 145 
BREINER LS ects. oe... 266 
[VOI 269 
Oo Dt 161 
Sioux fine sandy loam....... 160 
Wvepmen clay...............- 87 
Wabash loam............... 85 
Wines tiand) sand.=.........-. 170 

. Wheatland sandy loam..... algal 
, Ohio: 

" Cit “CU 158 
| DMPMEIIPCIBY.6 50. J.--...----- 121 
Woeriiostoloamis. 62.22... 120 
: Wunkirk clay................ 154 
ey, | Dunkirk fine sandy loam.... 152 
. (ative gravel.:............ 150 
§ Dunkirk gravelly loam...... 151 





Oki 
Ore 


Dunkirk gravelly sandyloam 151 
oie OMI. 2. ..------.-- 152 
oe ig 270 
Miami black clay loam...... 145 
Migtiuernyl0amM......-..-.- 140 
Miami gravelly loam......-. 136 
J a 137 
Miami stony loam........... 134 
WW 266 
[MLR sd. Stee 266 
RIMIOPAOGIN. ..u->.-.--.---- 147 
ames loam......-..-.- 148 
RUM BINGIEY o= <2. -4-+---- 87 
Wabash fine sandy loam.... 85 
Wvamasitoam..............- 85 
Wabash sandy loam......-. 84 
Memweriy Cliy....-..........- 90 
ahoma. (No survey.) 
gon: 
Bridger gravelly loam......- 196 
Sere@er 10am ...-.......-..- 197 
Setetarloam.....-.-------- 203 
Maricopa sandy loam.....-. 237 
0 i 270 
8 ee 266 
Rock outcrop 5 


PREG ts oso 2 <> a= «=~ 262 











Oregon—Continued. 
Salem fine sandy loam 
Salem gravelly loam 
Salem silt loam 
Yakima loam 

Pennsylvania: 
Brandywine loam 
Cardiff slate loam 
Cecil clatyins Do.. co. - se ees 
Cécil clay login aoe eee 
Cecil stony loamosg i. vote 
Chester fine sandy loam..... 
Chester loam 


Chester stony loam 
Conestoraloamis sae eres 
Conowingo barrens......-...- 
Conowingo clay.............. 
Dekalb fine sandy loam 
Dekalb gravelly loam 
Dekalbrl oaintee. ase sence saa 
Dekalb sandy loam 
Dekalb shale loam........-. 
Dekalb stony loam 
Hagerstown clay............ 
Hagerstown clay loam 
Hagerstown loam 
Hagerstown stony loam .... 
Lansdale silt loam 
Lickdale clay loam 
Manor loam 
Manor stony loam 
Meadow 
Norfolk gravelly loam 
Norfolk loam 
Norfolk silt loam 
Penn loam 
Penn sandy loam.......2..2- 
Penn shale loam: 2222 232s 
Penn silt loam 
Penn stony loam 
Porters clay 
Porters stony loam 
Portsmouth silt loam 
Rough stony land 
Porto Rico: 
Adjuntas clay 
Alonso clay 
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Porto Rico—Continued. 
Arecibo lo@Ms<s-us.-tee ae oe 
Arecibo sand 
Arecibo sandy loam......--- 
Arecibo siltioam....---<..<s 
Wona) BANC sec. slat oan 
Pastillo loam 
Penuelas AdOvCi.. ua =-o oe oe ae 


Tanama stony loam.......-- 
Utuado loam 
Utuado sandy loam.....-..- 
Vivi sandy loam 
Rhode Island: 
Dunesand 
falveston fine sand 
qalveston sandy loam 
Gloucester stony loam...--- 


IMIGIN SUG MORIN. oak eee 
Miami stony loam? es. s=ue 
Miami stony sandy loam.-... 
Norfolk coarse sand 
Norfolk coarse sandy loam... 


South Carolina: 
Cecil Claysa See soph o eaten 
Cecil fine sandy loam......-- 
Cecil gravelly loam---.--.-.-- 
Cecil: sand 2224229. sie See 
Cecil sandy loam...:.:..2... 
Cecil: silt los ae see eeeeee 
Cecil:stony.clayic. antec eseeee 
Cecil stony loam 
Galveston, clay. 2e.Jseieeen ow 
Galveston fine sand......... 


Norfolk fine sandy loam.... 
INoriolk ‘sand. eee 
Norfolk sandy loam 
Norfolk silt loam 
Orangeburg sand...........- 
Orangeburg sandy loam... - 
Portersiclay.xa02 0! eee 
Porters sand 


Index. 


South Carolina—Continued. Page. 


Page. 
275 


268 


62 
167 
270 
139 
134 
134 

47 

48 
272 


104 
102 
100 
101 
101 
103 
100 
100 
62 
62 
113 
270 
49 
51 
48 


52 

58 | 

59 
117 





115 


Portsmouth fine sandy loam 


Portsmouth sandy loam....” 


Rock outcrop....- ‘voted rae ‘ 
Sandhill... A oeeeeee bs" 


South Dakota: 
Marshall loam... 2eseueeeeee 


Marshall sandy loam........— 


Marshall stony loam..-...... 

Miami black clay loam....-.- 

Sioux sandy loami=<ea.s2. ere 
‘Tennessee: 

Clarksville clay loam.......- 

Clarksville silt loam. .-.....--. 


Clarksville stony loam . ....- 


Conestoga: clay.2722sesusaeee 
Cumberland loam......-. he 
Dekalb sandy loam 
Dekalb shale loam.........- 
Dekalb silt loam So2s2 legen ee 
Dekalb stony loam...... Rach 
Fort Payne clay loam.-...--- 
Guthrie clay 2.22 2a ee 
Hagerstown loam....-...--: 


Hagerstown sandy loam .... — 


Hagerstown stony loam. .-. 
Lexington silt loam....-..-- 
Lickdale clay loam..:.:-2... 


Miller clay::: -s2sueus ee eemee 
Miller fine sand...-...-.. oonde 
Miller fine sandy loam.....-.- 
Miller silt loam. 23a 
Norfolk sandy loam.....2... 
Rock outcrop). 2233s Seen 
Safford silt loam....-2..-....: 
Wabash silt loam .....2-.2.- 
Waverly loam 2.2 aes 28see 
Texas: 
Calcasieu fine sandy loam ... 


Crawford: Clay 2esesssa eee “j 


Crawford loamiye sees eee g 
Crawford stony clay ..---.... 
Galveston clay2ozeeeeeeseee 
Galveston fine sand......... 
Houston black clay: .2:-223% 


Houston black clay loam.... 


Houston gravelly clay ...... 








_ Texas—Continued. 

Ree ebOM 1OBM. 225-2... of 
Lake Charles fine sandy loam 
Oe a a 

Bin ane Sands... sk. 8: 
Lufkin fine sandy loam 
Lufkin gravelly loam 
Lufkin loam 


Norfolk fine sand 
Norfolk fine sandy loam... . 
Lo oe eC E 
Norfolk sandy loam 
Norfolk silt loam 
Orangeburg clay 
Orangeburg fine sand 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Orangeburg sandy loam. ... 
Portsmouth sandy loam . ...- 
Rock outcrop 
Rough stony land 
San- Antonio clay loam 
Sanders loam 
Sharkey clay 
Susquehanna clay 


Travis gravelly loam 
> . Vernon clay 
Vernon fine sandy loam 
Vernon sand 
Vernon sandy loam 
_ Vernon silt loam 
. Wabash clay 
Wabash heavy clay 
Yazoo loam 
Yazoo sandy loam 
Utah: 

_- Bingham gravelly loam 
~ Bingham loam 
Bingham stony loam 
_. Elsinore fine sandy loam... -- 

Elsinore sand 

Jordan clay 
. Jordan clay loam 

Jordan fine sand 
_ .Jordan fine sandy loam. ...- 

Jordan loam 
. Jordan sand 
_.Malade fine sand 


Se 






Susquehanna fine sandy loam 


Index. 


Page. 
64 
rhe 
68 
67 
68 
66 
68 
66 
67 

270 
49 
51 
48 
50 
52 
60 
58 
59 
59 
‘55 

267 

267 
82 
94 
98 
12 
Fk 
73 

184 

183 | 

183 

183 

184 





Utah—Continued. 
Malade fine sandy loam 
Ma lade loam 2s ies re 
Malade sandy loam 
Meadow 3222.22 uec Oa apes 
Redfield clay loam.........: 
Redfield fine sandy loam .... 
Redfield loam 
ELIVIEL WES Dijee 2 eta eee 
Salt Lake clay loam. 
Salt Lake loam 
Salt Lake sande. 223225-42: 
Salt Lake sandy loam....... 
Weber fine sandy loam 

Vermont: 
Meadow 


Rock outcrop 
Swamp 
Vergennes black clay 
Vergennes clay 
Vergennes fine sand 
Vergennes gravelly loam.... 
Vergennes loam 
Vergennes sandy loam.....- 
Vergennes stony loam 
Virginia: 
WEG Cla yin sete sa:- Soca ee 
Cecil fine sandy loam......--. 
Cecil loam 
Cecil sand 
Cecil sandy loam 
Cecil silt loam 
Chester loam 
Chester mica loam 
Conestoga clay 
Conowingo barrens 
Conowingo clay 
Dekalb shale loam 
Dekalb stony loam 
Galveston clay 
Galveston sand 
Hagerstown clay 
Hagerstown loam 
Hagerstown sandy loam..-. 
Hagerstown stony loam. ..- 
Iredell clay loam 
Leonardtown loam 
Loudoun sandy loam 
Meadow 


2 qQ2 ne 
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/ 
Virginia—Continued. 
Murrill clay loam...-.2.-2-.. 
Norfolk clay loam...-.-..-...- 
Norfolk coarse sandy loam. - 
Norfolk fine sand.......-...- 
Norfolk fine sandy loam. ..-- 
Norfolk gravelly loam.....-- 
INOGLOMC LORIN S206 ee ense ee 
IN OCLOJKSS0G 22.0 iio =e seen eee 
Norfolk sandy loam.......-- 
POD CIAY. tose tenne sen eee 
Penn gravelly loam....-..... 
erin LOH we seets oe ee eee 
Henn sandy loamy. 7222-02. 
Penn ston ysoail,.<--.--2--s2 
Porters black loam........-.- 
IPORTCISCIBY:. staan see ares 
Porters Sava vg'>. = saat see ee 
Porters sandy loam......... 
Portsmouth clay loam 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam. 
Portsmouth sendeve 225425 - 
Portsmouth sandy loam .... 
Portsmouth silt loam.....-. 


Wickham sandy loam....... 
Worsham sandy loam......- 
Washington: 

Clyde, gravelly sandy loam - - 
Clyde, lowim vee SxS incest. Be ee 
Clyde sandy loam........... 
Columibiavsiltdoam 20.74 
Gallatin gravelly loam ...... 
xsollatinsloaniys: Sue ses oe yea 
Galveston clays... 242s. 
Galveston coarse sand. ..... 


Miamiclay logmeres .seesees 
Miami gravelly sand. ....... 
Miami gravelly sandy loam . 
Miami sandy loam .........- 
Miami stony loam 


Index. 


Page. 
131 

53 

48 

49 








Washington—Continued. ° . Page. ' 
Puget silt loam. 2s eo u- 264 
Puget clay ....:h7omee eee 265 
Riverwash...... wut eek oeseee 269 
Rock outcrop gue 267 
Swamp... .21: toe 272 
Walla Walla silt loam....... 206 
Yakima fine sandy loam.... 199 
Yakima sand 5) 223ec-eeeeee 198 
Yakima silt loamieeeeeee 200 
Yakima stony loam.......-.. 198 

West Virginia: 
Dekalb. clay. <2) sxpeepee en 
Dekalb loam .- Jo cieteeee eee 120 
Dekalb stony loam. ........- 118 
Meadow... -. a: see ee 270 
Rough stony land se 22a seaee 267 
Upshur cla y;-252, aoe 123 

Wisconsin: 

. Dunesand 24.225.) ae 268 
Marshall gravelly loam...... 141 
Marshall sand.......- tena 141 
Marshall silt loam ......2.... 144 
Meadow . . << 9 see ee 270 
Miami black clay loam...... 145 
Miami fine sands: sen seen 137 
Miami gravels. la. coeeeeeenee 135 
Miami loam-.. 33 eee ~ aces aed J 
Miami sand. 32 sees eee fee akon, 
Miami sandy loam.:... 2.22) 1388 
Miami silt loam. - tg esese » 1389 
Miami stony sand........... 
Muck. . .... 2.2.6 see ans 
Portage sandy loam....._... 
Portage silt loam..........- 
Portage stony sandy loam -. 

Rock outerops sue eee 
Sioux sand.) 422c40- epee 
Sioux sandy loam..........- 
Sioux, silt loam) ose ; 
Superior clay o>. 2-2s= sees 
Superior sandy loam......... 
Wabash loamé ous cece 
Wyoming: 
Billings clay. /--S2eesnsaeuee ; 
GYPSUDI- 2c =e Sy Paste 
Laramie gravelly loam.....-: 
Laramie sandy loam.....-.- 
Laurel sandy loam....22.2.. 


'd wae * 


- 


Redfield fine sandy loam.... 18 


Riverwash. . 


es 
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REFERENCES TO SOIL SURVEY REPORTS. 


Following the description of the type is a list of locations in which the soil . 

has been mapped. For convenience in referring to the original description of 

| the soil, an alphabetical list of all areas surveyed by the Bureau is here given, 
with a reference showing the number of the volume and the page where the 
description occurs. The volume reference is to the different reports: 1 (Report 
64), Field Operations, Bureau of Soils, 1899; 2, 1900; 3, 1901; 4, 1902; 5, 1903; 6, 


1904; 7, 1905. 


Abbeville, S. C., 4, p. 273. 
Acadia, La., 5, p.- 461. 
Adams County, Pa., 6, p. 119. 
Alamance County, N.C., 8, p. 297. 
Albemarle Va., 4, p. 187. 
Allegan County, Mich., 3, p. 93. 
Allen County, Kans., 6, p. 875. 
Alma, Mich., 6, p. 639. 
Anderson County, Tex., 6, p. 397. 
Appomattox County, Va., 6, p. 151. 
- Arecibo to Ponce, P. R., 4, p. 793. 
Asheville, N. C., 5, p. 279. 
Ashtabula, Ohio, 4, p. 647. 
_ Auburn, N. Y., 6, p. 95. 
_ Austin, Tex., 6, p. 421. 
Bainbridge, Ga., 6, p. 247. 
Baker City, Oreg., 5, p. 1155. 
Bakersfield, Cal., 6, p. 1089. 
_ Bear River, Utah, 6, p. 995. 
Bedford, Va., 8, p. 239. 
' Bigflats, N. Y., 4, p. 125. 
_ Billings, Mont., 4, p. 665. 
- Biloxi, Miss., 6, p. 353. 
= Binghamton, N. Y., 7, p. —. 
Blackfoot, Idaho, 5, p. 1027. 
Blount County, Ala., 7, p. —. 
Boise, Idaho, 3, p. 421. 
Boonville, Ind., 6, p. 727. 
Brazoria, Tex., 4, p. 349. 
Brookings, S. Dak., 5, p. 963. 
Brown County, Kans., 7, p. —. 
Calvert County, Md., 2, p. 147. 






























Campobello, S. C., 4, p. 299. 

Cando, N. Dak., 6, p. 925. 

Carlton, Minn.-Wis., 7, p. —. 

Carrington, N. Dak., 7, p. — 

Cary,.N2C:, 35: p. dll: 

Cecil County, Md., 2, p. 103. 

Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, 5, p. 853. 

Charleston, S. C.,-6, p. 207. 

Cherokee County, S. C., 7, p. —. 

Chester County, Pa., 7, p. —. 

Clay County, Ill., 4, p. 507. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 7, p. —. 

Clinton County, Ill., 4, p. 491. 

Cobb County, Ga., 3, p. 317. 

Columbus, Ohio, 4, p. 403. 

Connecticut Valley, Conn.-Mass., 5, p. 
39 

Coshocton County, Ohio, 6, p. 565. 

Covington, Ga., 3, p. 329. 

Craven, N.C., 5, p. 253. 

Crawford County, Mo., 7, p: —. 

Crystal Springs, Miss., 7, p. —. 

Dallas County, Alaw7s5 p.——. 

Darlington, S. C., 4, p. 291. 

Davidson County, Tenn., 5, p. 605. 

De Soto Parish, La., 6, p. 375. 

Dodge County, Ga., 6, p. 231. 

Dover, Del., 5, p. 143. 

Dubuque, Iowa, 4, p. 571. 

Duplin County, N.C., 7, p. —. 

East Baton Rouge Parish, La., 7, p. 
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Everett, Wash., 7, p. —. 
Fargo, N. Dak., 5, p. 979. 

Fort Payne, Ala., 5, p. 355. 

Fort Valley, Ga., 5, p. 317. 
Fresno, Cal., 2, p. 333. 

Gadsden County, Fla., 5, p. 331. 
Gainesville, Fla., 6, p. 269. 
Gallatin Valley, Mont., 7, p. —. 
Garden City, Kans., 6, p. 895. 
irand Forks, N. Dak., 4, p. 643. 
Grand Island, Nebr., 5, p. 927. 
Grand Junction, Colo., 7, p —. 
Greeley, Colo., 6, p. 951. 
Greeneville, Tenn., 6, p. 493. 
Hanford, Cal., 3, p. 447. 
Hanover County, Va., 7, p. —. 
Harford County, Md., 3, p. 211. 


Henderson County, Tenn., 7, p. —. 


Hickory, N. C., 4, p. 239. 

Howell County, Mo., 4, p. 593. 
Houston County, Tex., 7, p. —. 
Huntsville, Ala., 5, p. 373. 
Imperial, Cal., 5, p. 1219. 

Indio, Cal., 5, p. 1249. 

Island County Wash.,.7, : —., 
Jacksonville, Tex , 5, Dp. 52 
Jackson, Miss., 6, p. 343. 
Jamestown, N. Dak., 5, p. 1005. 
Janesville, Wis., 4, p. 549. 
Johnson County, Ill., 5, p. 721. 
Kearney, Nebr., 6, P- 859. 

Kent County, Ma., 2, p. 173. 
Knox County, Ill., 5, p. 737. 

Lake Charies, La., 3, p. 621. 
Lancaster County, Pa., 2, p. 61. 
Lancaster County, S. C., 6, p. 169. 
Laramie, Wyo., 5, p. 1071. 
Lauderdale County, Ala., 7, p. —. 
Lavaca County, Tex., 7, p..—. 
Lawrence County, Tenn., 6, p. 475, 
Lebanon, Pa., 3, p. 149. 

Leesburg, Va., 5, p. 191. 

Lee County, Tex., 7, p. —. 

Leon County, Fla., 7, p. —: 
Lewiston, Idaho, 4, p. 689. 
Lockhaven, Pa., 5, p. 129. 

Long Island, N. Y., 5, p- 91. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 5, p. 1263. 





Louisa County, Va., 7, p. —. 

Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo., rs p. 

. 729. 

Lufkin, Tex., 5, p. 501. 

Lyons, N. Y., 4, p. 143. 

McCracken County, Ky., 7, p. - — 

McLean County, Ill., 5, p. 777. — 

McNeill, Miss., 5, p. 405. ’ 

Macon County, Ala., 6, p. 291. 

Madison County, Ind., 4, p. 687. 

Madison County, Ky., 7, p. —. 

Marshall, Minn., 5, p. 815. 

Marshall County, Ind., 6, p: 689. er 

Mason County, Ky., 5, p. 631. 

Miller County, Ark., 5, p. 563. 

Mobile, Ala., 5, p. 393. ~ 

Mount Mitchell, N. C., 4, p. 259. 

Montgomery County, Ohio, 2, p. 85. 

Montgomery County, Tenn., 3, p. 341. 

Montgomery County, Pa., 7, p. —. 

Montgomery County, Ala., 7, p. —. 

Munising, Mich., 6, p. 581. ’ 

Nacogdoches, Tex., 5, p. 487.  - 

New Orleans, La., 5, p. 439. 

Newton County, Ind., 7, p. —. 

Norfolk, Va., 5, p. 233. 

O’ Fallon, Mo.-IIl., 6, p. 815. 

Orangeburg, S. C., 6, p. 185. 

Ouachita Parish, La., 5, p. 419. 

Owosso, Mich., 6, p. 665 

Oxford, Mich., 7, p. —. 

Paris, Tex., 5, p. 533. 

Parsons, Kans:, 5, p. 891. 

Pecos Valley, N. Mex., 1, p. 36: - 

Perquimans and Pasquotank counties, — 
N.C., 7, p. —. ‘ 

Perry County, Ala., 4, p. 309. — 

Pikeville, Tenn., 5, p. 577. 

Pontiac, Mich., 5, p. 659. 

Portage County, Wis., 7 p. —. 

Posey County, Ind., 4, p. 441. 

Prince Edward, Va., 3, p. 259. , 

Prince George County, Md., 8, p.173. 

Provo, Utah, 5, p. 1121. 

Raleigh to Newbern, N., C., Be p. 187. 

Rhode Island, 6, p. 47. 

Russeli, Kans., 5, p. 911. 

St. Clair County, Ill., 4, p. 507. 
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St. Mary County, Md., 2, p. 125. 
Sacramento, Cal., 6, p. 1049. 

- Saginaw, Mich., 6, p. 603. 
Salem, N. J., 3, p. 125. 
Salem, Oreg., 5, p. 1171. 
Salinas Valley, Cal., 3, p. 481. 
Saline County, Mo., 6, p. 791. 
Salt Lake Valley, Utah, 1, p. 77. 


Salt River Valley, Ariz., 2, p. 287. 


San Antonio, Tex., 6, p. 447. 
San Bernardino, Cal., 6, p. 1115. 
Sangamon County, Ill., 5, p. 703. 
San Gabriel, Cal., 3, p. 559. 

San Jose, Cal., 5, p. 1183. 

San Luis Valley, Colo., 5, p. 1099. 
Santa Ana, Cal., 2, p. 385. 
Sarpy County, Nebr., 7, p. —. 
Scotland County, Mo., 7, p. —. 
Scott County, Ky., 5, p. 619. 
Scott County, Ind., 6, p. 707. 

» Sevier Valley; Utah, 2, p. 243. 

_ Shelby County, Mo., 5, p. 875. 
Smedes, Miss., 4, p. 325. 
Solomonsville, Ariz., 5, p. 1045. 
™ Spalding County, Ga., 7, p. —. 
- Stanton, Nebr., 5, ». 947. 

_ Statesville, N. C., 3, p. 273. 

> Stockton, Cal., 7, p. —. 

Story County, Iowa, 5, p. 833. 
Stuttgart, Ark., 4, p. 611. 

_ Sumter County, Ala., 6, p. 317. 
Superior, Wis.—Minn., 6, p. 75i. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 5, p. 63. 
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Tama County, Iowa, 6, p. 769. 
Tangipahoa Parish, La., 7, p. —. 
Tazewell County, Ill., 4, p. 465. 
Tippecanoe County, Ind., 7, p. —. 
Toledo, Ohio, 4, p. 388. 
Tompkins County, N. Y., 7, p. —. 
Trenton, N. J., 4, p. 163. 

Union County, Ky., 4, p. 425. 
Upshur County, W. Va., 7, p. — 
Ventura, Cal., 3, p. 521. 
Vergennes, Vt.-N. Y., 6, p. 73. 
Vernon, Tex., 4, p. 365. 

Viroqua, Wis., 5, p. 799. 

Waco, Tex., 7, p. —. 

Walla Walla, Wash., 4, p. 711. 
Warren County, Ky., 6, p. 527. 
Weber County, Utah, 2, p. 207. 
Webster County, Mo., 6, p. 845. 
Westerville, Ohio, 7, p. —. 
Westfield, N. Y., 3, p. 75. 

Wichita, Kans., 4, p. 623. 

Willis, Tex., 3, p. 607. 

Winnebago County, IIl., 5, p. 573. 
Woodville, Tex., 5, p 511. 
Wooster, Ohio, 6, p. 548. 
Worcester County, Md., 5, p. 165. 
Yazoo, Miss., 3, p. 359. 
Yakima, Wash., 3, p. 389. 
York County, 8S. C:, 7, p. —. 
Yorktown, Va., 7, p. —. 
Yuma, Ariz., 4,°p. 777. 
Yuma, Ariz.-Cal., 6, p. 1025. 





